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Martin  Walker  on  the  CIA  in  crisis 
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Chesterfield  to  replay  the  semi-final 


education 
trump  card 

Labour  revamps  campaign 


Evren  MacAskBl 
and  Donald  MacLeod 


Tony  blair  win 
try  to  Inject  “vi- 
sion, passion  and 
conviction"  into 
the  general  elec- 
tion campaign 
today  by  devoting  his  biggest 
speech  so  for  to  education, 
traditionally  Labour’s  stron- 
gest issue.  - 

He  will  announce  an  exten- 
sion to  specialist  schools  in  a 
move  that  will  be  interpreted 
as  Labour  stealing  more  of 
the  Tories'  clothes. 

In  a tacit  admission  that  the 
party’s  campaign  had  stalled 
last  week.  Labour  strategists 
promised  Mr  Blair  would  “let 
rip”  and  take  the  election  “by 
the  scruff  of  Its  neck"  by  cam- 
paigning on  positive  policies. 

With  Labour’s  election 
team  appearing  to  be  back  in 
control  after  last  week's  wob- 
ble, the  party  will  follow  their 
drive  on  education  today  and 
tomorrow  with  a posh  on 
Labour’s  other  strong  card, 
health,  to  finish  the  week. 

A Labour  spokesman  said: 
“It  is  not  a relaunch  but  to 
make  the  campaign  come 
alive.  The  more  negative  they 
[the  Tories]  became,  the  more 
positive  we  will  be.” 

For  the  first  time,  Mr  Blair 
will  pull  a together  all  the 
strands  of  Labour's  education 
policy  In  a speech  in  Birming- 
ham this  rooming-  He  will  cou- 
ple an  cfte  of  sweeteners  with 
a warning  that  poor  schools 
and  poor  teachers  will  not  be 
talerated.  He  will  announce 
that  schools  will  be  eligible  for 
an  extra  capital  funding  of 
£100,000  plus  £100  per  pupil  to 
specialise  in-  languages,  tech- 
nology, drama  sports  and 
music  if  they  raise  £100,000 
from  business  sponsorship. 

This  is  a straight  lift  from 
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Conservative  policy,  but  Mr 
Blair  wffl.  add  .his.  own  twist 
by  saying  he  would  create 
such  schools  in  deprived 
inner-city  and  rural  areas 
rather  than  the  wealthier  sub- 
urbs. This  fits  with  Mr  Blair's 
call  to  modernise  comprehen- 
stves  and  make  them  more 
flexible  with  first-track  learn- 
ing for  the  most  able  children. 

In  another  lift  from  Conser- 
vative poliey,  Mr  Blair  will 
disclose  that  a Labour  govern- 
ment will  extend,  the  Conser- 
vatives’ Private  Finance  Ini- 
tiative - throughout  the 
country  to  cope  with  an  esti- 
mated £3  billion  maintenance 
backlog. 

Private  firms  and  consortia 
wifl  lease  schools  for  30-year 
contracts  under  which  they 
would  build  or  repair  them; 
manage  and  operate  the 
cleaning,  catering  and  secu- 
rity-services for  the  education 
authority  to  recoup  their  ini- 
tial investment 

In  a direct  message  to 
Middle  England.  Mr  Blair  will 
insist  that  there  will  be  no 
place  to  hide  for  poor  teach- 
ers: it  is  "Intolerable  for  pu- 


pils to  be  saddled  with  teach- 
ers who  cannot  teach." 

In  an  equally  tough  mes- 
sage he  will  add:  “Schools 
must  have  zero  tolerance  of 
failure.  We  will  not  be  afraid 
to  dose  schools  that  have 
gone  beyond  saving  and 
reopening  schools  on  the 
same  site.” 

Mr  Blair  and  his  team 
blamed  the  kind  of ‘tti-for-tal" 
reporting  by  broadcasters,  in 
which  a comment  by  one 
party  is  countered  by  one 
from  another,  for  creating 
cynicism  about  the  election. 

The  Conservatives  were  in 
an  ebullient  mood  yesterday, 
claiming  they  had  forced 
Labour  to  relaunch  its 
campaign. 

The  Tories  are  looking  to 
the  unemployment  figures  on 
Wednesday  to'  push  - the 
agenda  back  onto  the  econo-, 
my  and  have  other  cards  to 
play,  such  as  the  constitution 
and  Labour’s  plans  for  clMld' 
benefit 

In  his  education  speech,  Mr 
Blair  win  make  dear  that  a 
Labour  government  would 
build  an  existing  good  prac- 
tice such  as  baseline  testing 
and  target  setting  in  Birming- 
ham and  “fresh  start”  propos- 
als to  tackle  fefllhg  schools, 
pioneered  by  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham.  But  local,  au- 
thorities would  be  inspected 
by  the  Office  For  Standards  in 
Education  and  be  taken  over 
by  a “hit  squad”  if  they  were 
found  to  be  foiling. 

In  addition  to  limiting  class 
sizes  Tor  five  to  seven-year- 
olds.  Labour  intends  to  set 
targets  for  children  at  11  and 
improve  teacher  training  to 
emphasise  the  three  Rs  as 
part  of  its  primary  school 
programme. 

The  Election,  page*  6-7; 
Leadif  comment,  page  8| 
Peter  Maadelson,  papa  9 
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Midfielder  Jamie  Hewitt  (right)  celebrates  after  his  late  equaliser  earned  Chesterfield  a replay 

Cup  underdogs  dream  on 
after  last-gasp  strike 
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New  Labour’s 
message  sows 
confusion 


Peter  Hethertngton 

THE  outcome  of  the  gear 
eral  ejection  is  f hr  more 
finely  balanced  than 
national  opinion  polls  sug- 
gest, according  to  the  findings 
from  eight  Guardian  focus 
groups  held  last  week  in  the 
key  marginal  constituencies 
of  Stevenage  and  Leeds  North 
East 

While  most  expect  a Labour 
victory,  — crucial  Tory 
“switchers”,  on  .whom  the 
fote  of  the  election  rests,  ap- 
pear reluctant  to  change. 

In  Stevenage,  number  37  on 
Labour’s  list  of  target  seats, 
the  Guardian’s  pollsters,  ICM, 

say  the  indications  are  that 
the  ejection  is  unlikely  to  be 
as  "dear-cut  a victory  for 
Labour  as  might  have  been 
assumed  at  first  sight”. 

And  in  Leeds  North  East,  S7‘ 

on  Labour's  list,  ICM  say 


jJtr!  1 * 


many  voters  appear  unde- 
cided and  “all  is  still  to  play 
for",  while  they  report  a “con- 
sistent view”  that  closet  Con- 
servatives might  revert  to 
voting  Tory  on  polling  day.  ■ 
But  there  is  Utile  genuine 
fueling  for  the  Government, 
with  waverers  saying  they 
will  stick  with  the  Tories  for 
purely  negative  reasons:,  “bet- 
ter the  devfl  you  know.” 

lh  both  seats,  confusion 
about  what  New  Labour 
stands  for  was  evident  among 
both  Tory-  and  Labour-in- 
clined respondents.-  ICM 
reported  a widespread  view  of 
a "policy  convergence”  be- 
tween the  two  main  parties, 
leading  to  indecision  — in 
other  words,  many  have  still 
to  make  up  their  minds, 
i Mr  Blair  is  often  seen  as 

young  and  dynamic,  although 

be  has  detractors  who  think 
he  is  smarmy  and  two-foced. 
John  Major  is  viewed  over- 


whelmingly as  grey  and  dull, 
a “wet  fish”  or  a “dish  rag”. 
While  Paddy  Ashdown  is 
widely  respected,  many  see  a 
vote  for  the  LibDems  as  a 
wasted  vote. 

Although  there  is  an  over- 
whelming desire  for  better 
education  and  health  ser- 
vices, respondents  appeared 
apprehensive  about  how 
Labour  plans  to  fund  the  nec- 
essary improvements.  Some 
said  they  would  prefer  Mr 
wiair  to  commit  his  party  to 
small  tax  increases  in  order 
to  fond  improvements  to  pub- 
lic services.  Others  feared  a 
hidden  agenda. . 

In  both  seats,  all  respon- 
dents, whether  Tory-  or 
Labour-inclined,  showed  little 
or  no  enthusiasm  for 
Labour's  exploiting  the  sleaze 
issue.  They  complained  that 
deeper  issues  were  being 
obscured. 


Britain 
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Martin  Thorp® 
and  Vhrak  Ctiaudbary 

I HE  Y came  with  hope  in 

1 their  hearts,  and  went 

I back  to  Chesterfield 
still  dreaming  the  impossi- 
ble. 

No  team  from  outside  the 
top  two  English  divisions 
has  ever  made  it  to  an  FA 
Cup  final,  but,  following 
yesterday’s  sensational 
semi-final  draw  with  Mid- 
dlesbrough after  extra- 
time, John'  Duncan’s  div- 
ision two  side  get  another 
chance  at  Hillsborough  a 
week  tomorrow. 

They  cost  £320,000  to  as- 
semble; their  opponents, 
Middlesbrough  of  the  FA 
Premiership-  are  worth  £21 

wiilHnw. 

Chesterfield  made  a 
mockery  of  those  figures, 
leading  2-0  at  one  Stage  at 
Old  Trafford,  and  the  great- 
est upset  in  the  FA  Cup’s 
history  beckoned. 

But  10-man  Middles- 
brough fought  back,  and 
Chesterfield  were  3-2  down 
when,  midfielder  Jamie 
Hewitt  threw  himself  at  a 
cross  to  equalise  with  just  a 
minute  of  extra-time  left 
Hewitt,  then  lost  in  a sea  of ; 
bodies,  celebrates  his  30th 
birthday  on  May  17,  Cup 
Final  day. 

The  winners  of  the  replay 
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Anguish  for  Liz  McCoIgan 
after  her  narrow  defeat 

will  go  to  a final  against 
Chelsea,  who  beat  Wimble- 
don 3-0  in  the  other  semi- 
fin  aL 

A day  of  frantic  sporting 
activity  began  with  the 
London  marathon.  The 
women’s  race,  the  largest 
ever,  was  won  by  Kenya’s 
Joyce  Chepcbnmba  who 
just  edged  ahead  of  Scot- 
land’s TJz  McCoIgan,  last 
year’s  winner,  during  a 
sprint  finish. 

The  men’s  race  was  just 
as  close  with  Portugal’s  An- 
tonio- Pinto  winning  by  a 
second  from  Italian  Stefono 
BaldinL 
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Glorious  sunshine  en- 
sured that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  lined 
the  route,  but  most  of  the 
27, 000-plns  runners  found 
the  going  difficult  in  tem- 
peratures of  around  21C. 

The  event  was  hit  by  trag- 
edy again  when  one  of  the 
competitors  collapsed  and 
died,  the  fifth  fatality  in  the 
event’s  17-year  history. 

For  the  first  time  there 
were  off-course  showers 
and  a total  of  650,000 
bottles  of  water  were  on 
hand  for  competitors,  an 
average  of  eight  litres  per 
person. 

As  ever,  the  serious  run- 
ners mingled  with  a variety 
of  ftm  runners,  many  of 
them  racing  in  fancy  dress 
and  raising  money  for  char- 
ity. 

One  runner  was  dressed 
as  Batman,  another  wore  a 
grass  skirt  and  a woman 
runner  dressed  up  as  a 
bunny  girl  to  tackle  the 
punishing  course. 

Among  the  celebrities 
taking  part  were  comedian 
Jasper  Carrott,  cricketers 

Allan  Lamb  and  Graham 
Gooch  and  tennis  player 
Jeremy  Bates. 

The  oldest  person  in  the 
men's  race  was  American 
Abraham  Weintraub,  aged 
87,  while  the  oldest  woman 
runner  was  Jenny  Wood 
Allen,  aged  85. 
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The  new 
Armada  1500. 

The  essential 
business  tool, 
at  a price  that’s 
not  a wrench. 


E1199+VAT  (£1409  inch  VAT) 


The  new  Armada  1500  range  from  Compaq  - 
highly  featured  all-in-one  notebooks  at  notably 
low  prices.  Apart  from  core  features  like  a fast 
Intel  Pentium®  processor  and  16  MB  RAM, 
these  notebooks  (including  the  Armada  1510) 
boast  a wealth  of  fully  integrated 
extras  such  as  an  AC  adaptor.  The  8*V 

Armada  1520D  even  incorporates  a [ njLjJgl 
10  speed  CD-ROM.  Quite  simply 
you  get  everything  you  need  in  pentjung* 
one  package  at  a cracking  little  **■ ' ° « 
price.  For  your  brochure  pack  please  phone: 

0990500020 
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Pressure  grows  on  Clinton  for  military  action  as  report  links  suspect  in  Dhahran  com 

Gingrich  urges 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 


THE  Republican 
House  Speaker, 
Newt  Gingrich,  yes- 
terday called  for  the 
United  States  to 
carry  out  air  strikes  against 
Iran  if  Intelligence  officials 
conclude  that  Tehran  was  be- 
hind last  year's  bombing  of  a 
US  military  compound  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Responding  to  a report  yes* 
terday  that  US  and  Saudi  offi- 
cials had  linked  a suspect  in 
the  Dhahran  bombing  to  a 
senior  Iranian  intelligence 
agent,  Mr  Gingrich  said 


audits  European 

allies  should  “consider  seri- 
ously certain  very  high-value 
targets  in  Iran” 

His  comments,  the  stron- 
gest call  yet  for  military 
retaliation  against  Iran,  camp 
as  more  than  100,000  people 
rrmn-hwi  on  the  German  em- 
bassy In  Tehran  in  protest 

agalnot  a Berlin  court  ruling 
which  Implicated  the  Iranian 
leadership  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kurdish  dissidents. 

With  relations  between  the 
West  3nd  Tehran  more 
strained  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Ayatollah  Khomei- 
ni's 1989  fatwa  against  the 
British  author  Salman 


Rushdie,  Mr  Gingrich 
warned:  “We  have  to  take  the 
indirect  killing  of  Americans 
as  an  act  of  war.” 

The  pressure  on  President 
BIO.  Clinton  to  strike  at  Iran 
increased  as  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  a Saudi 
ShPfte  held  in  Canada  In  con- 
nection with  the  last  June’s 
bombing  bad  links  with  Brig- 
adier Ahmad  SheriO,  a senior 

Iranian  intelligence  officer. 

According  to  the  paper,  US 
and  ’ Saudi  intelligence  be- 
lieves Brig  Sheriff  met  the 
Saudi  suspect,  Hani  Abd  Ra- 
him Sayegh,  two  years  before 
the  bombing  that  killed  19  US 
servicemen  and  wounded  500- 


Canadian  authorities  claim 
Mr  Sayegh  drove  a surveR- 
I lance  car  behind  the  explo- 
i srves-ffiled  truck  detonated  by 
I other  members  of  a Shi'ite 
terrorist  cell  outside  the  Kbo- 
, bar  Towers  barracks.  They 
I say  he  then  fled  Saudi  Arabia 

shortly  after  the  bombing. 

According  to  an  unnamed 
! US  nfHffiai  quoted  by  the 
I paper,  the  link  to  Brig  Sheriff, 
whose  duties  are  thought  to 
include  organising  Hizbullah 
cells  across  the  Middle  East, 
i make  it  dear  that  Iran  was 
“the  organising  force”  behind 
the  Dhahran  attack. 

Investigators  reportedly 
gathered  evidence  against  Mr 


Sayegh  from  Intercepts  of 
telephone  from  Canada 
to  Saudi  Arabia  during  which 
he  allegedly  discussed  the 
bombing  with  family  mem- 
bers and  implicated  other 
rryimh<»rs  of  a Saudi  Hizbullah 

cdL 

Mr  Sayegh  maintains  his 
innocence,  and  Tehran  denies 
Involvement.  According  to 
Arab  intelligence  sources,  the 
evidence  linking  Iran  to  the 
bombing  includes  bank 
cheques  signed  by  Brig 
Sheriff. 

Investigators  believe  Mr 
Sayegh  met  Brig  Sheriff  while 
studying  at  a religious  school 
in  Qom,  Iran.  They  believe  he 


later  met  the  Iranian  agent, 
who  is  also  a senior  official  in 
Tehran's  Revolutionary 
Guards,  in  Damascus. 

In  Tehran,  meanwhile,  riqt 

ppliep  ringed  the  Gftrptfln  em- 
bassy  as  crowds  denounced. 
Germany,  the  US  and  Israel, 
and  burnt  ah  afSgy  of  the  Hef- 
lin judge  who  ruled  that 
“highest  state  levels” . of  the 
Iranian  government  ~ had.  or- 
dered  the  1992  killings  of  four 
Kurdish  dissidents  In  Berlin. 

Canada,  Australia,  New 
7Ajii»nrt  ft 71  European. 

Union  - countries  except 
Greece  recalled  their  ambas- 
sadors from  Tehran  after  lbs 
ruling.  . 


‘We  have  to  take  the 
indirect  killing  of 
Americans  [in  the 
bomb  attack  on  the 
Khobar  Towers  US- 
military  compound  in 
Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia]  as  an  act  of 
war . . . and  consider 
seriously  certain  very 
high-value  targets  in 
Iran* 

Newt  Gingrich, 


Members  of  the  White  Movement  group  in  the  uniform  of  the  General  Kappell  brigade  laid  wreaths  yesterday  at  the  memorial  tomb  of  Tzar’s  army  generals.  They  were  marking  the 
79  th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  officers.  General  Lavr  Kornilov 


Doctors  fight  patent  on  umbilical  cord  blood  use 


Protests  over  royalty  payments 
to  US  company  for  placentas 
to  treat  bone  marrow  disease 


Kjtte  Watson -Smytti 


A GROUP  of  British  doc- 
tors is  seeking  to  over- 
turn an  “immoral''  pat- 
ent granting  a US  company 
the  right  to  charge  them  Tor 
using  blood  from  human  um- 
bilical cords. 

The  Europe-wide  patent 
moans  that  any  doctor  wanting 
to  use  umbilical  blood  in  tram 
lUsions  or  surgery  will  have  to 
buy  a licence  and  pay  royalties 
(o  the  Pennsylvania-based 
company.  Biocyte  Corporation. 


This  Is  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  a discussion  about 
whether  it  is  right  to  patent 
parts  of  the  human  body.  Op- 
ponents believe  it  breaks  in- 
ternational agreements  that 
the  body  should  not  be 
commercialised. 

Umbilical  cord  blood  can  be 
vital  in  curing  life-threaten- 
ing bone  marrow  diseases. 
The  blood  is  extracted  and 
frozen  soon  after  a woman 
has  given  birth.  In  a proce- 
dure which  Britfsh  doctors 
claim  was  already  being  used 
without  restriction. 


But  Biocyte  was  granted 
the  patent  after  claiming  that 
it  did  much  of  the  research 
that  discovered  the  blood's 
curative  powers.  It  has  exclu- 
sive rights  over  that  blood 
once  It  has  left  the  body  and  it 
cannot  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose without  permission  from 
the  company. 

Chris  Moller,  president  of 
Biocyte.  said  the  company 
had  spent  £5  million  on 
research,  “We  want  to  be  ap- 
propriately rewarded.  Who 
else  thought  of  doing  this  and 
creating  a commercial  enter- 
prise around  it?” 

A legal  “opposition” 

against  the  patent  has  been 
launched  by  Eurocord,  the  in- 
ternational organisation  of 
blood  cord  banks,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  many  British  doc- 


tors who  are  outraged  at  what 
they  call  the  “commercialisa- 
tion'’ of  the  human  body. 

Dr  Marcela  Contreras,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Lon- 
don Blood  Transfusion  Ser- 
vice. said  it  was  “immoral 
and  unethical”  to  patent  cord 
blood.  “If  this  patent  stands, 
every  time  we  freeze  a unit  of 
cord  blood  we  would  have  to 

pay  royalties  — and  we  would 
have  to  pass  on  the  cost  of 
that  to  the  NHS,”  she  said.  "I 
do  not  think  you  can  patent 
life  and  this  is  something  that 
can  help  others  to  live  and  to 
have  a normal  life  after  a 
blood  transfusion. 

Dr  Anthony  Madrigal,  the 
research  director  of  the 
Anthony  Nolan  Bane  Marrow 

Trust,  said:  “Tills  technique 
has  been  done  by  several 


groups  of  people  and  no  one 
can  Haim  exclusivity.” 

Dr  Richard  Nicholson,  edi- 
tor of  the  Bulletin  of  Medical 
Ethics,  said  lie  did  not  believe 
Biocyte  should  have  been 
granted  the  patent  as  they 
had  not  done  anything  new. 

“The  teiman  body  should 
not  be  commercialised  in 
order  to  make  a profit,  hut 
equally  important  Is  the  feet 
that  this  method  of  storing 
umbilical  cords  is  not  new," 
he  said. 

“New  ideas  do  not  just 
spring  up  from  nowhere,  sci- 
entists all  round  the  world 
are  working  on  similar  prtto 
jects  and  they  share  informa- 
tion and  1 do  not  believe  that 
Biocyte  has  done  anything 
innovative  enough  to  warrant 
a patent" 


“This  is  moving  away  from 
providing  medical  care  for 
the  benefit  of  human  beings 
in  need  to  providing  medical 
care  for  the  benefit  of  making 
a profit  fertile  shareholders." 

Professor  Stuart  Horner, 
chairman  of  the  BMA  ethics 
committee,  said:  “We  believe 
that  scientific  research 
should  be  freely  available  to 
all  and  we  are  opposed  to 
people  restricting  its  use.  par- 
ticularly of  products  which 
can  ultimately  cure  people.” 

The  patent  covers  the  stem 
cells  found  in  placentas 
umbilical  cords. . When 

removed  and  injected  into  the 
diseased  areas  of  the  body 
they  can  repopulate  thpm 
with  healthy  blood.  The  tech- 
nique has  been  used  in  more 
than  500  bone  marrow  cases. 


Spirit  of  Mitchell  continues  in  Orton’s  haunting  songs 


Review 


Garth  Cartwright 

Bath  Orton 

Unton  Chapel 

CANADIAN  songstress 
Joni  Mitchell  was  all 
over  the  news  last  week, 
laving  made  contact  with  the 
daughter  she  gave  up  for  adop- 
tion £2  years  ago. 

If  you  closed  your  eyes  at 
Islington's  Union  Chapel,  you 
could  almost  believe  you  hafl 
found  another  little  Mitchell 
in  the  shape  of  26-year-old 


Beth  Orton — who  could  al- 
most pass  for  Joni ‘s  daughter. 

The  Norwich  singer-song- 
writer may  be  best  known  for 
singing  on  the  nhpmfoai 
Brothers’  Dig  Your  Own  Hole 
album,  which  went  to  number 
one  In  the  UK  charts 
yesterday. 

Yet  Orton's  own  material  is 
a galaxy  away  from the  Chemi- 
cal Brothers’  techno-rock 
thud,  and  her  debut  album 
Trailer  Park  was  one  of  the 
more  ethereal  listening  plea- 
sures of  fast  year. 

Critical  acclaim  allied  to 
regular  live  performances 
have  built  Orton  a surpris- 
ingly large  fan  base  fora  per- 
former whose  music  attracts 


that  most  unfashionable  of 

labels:  folk. 

Over  the  past  six  months 
she  has  progressed  from  open- 
ingfortblk-rock  mentor  John 
Martynto,  on  Friday  night, 
packing  the  Union  ChflneT. 

No  venue  in  London  is  more 
suited  to  Orton's  beautifully 
fragile  music  than  this  one 
and,  taking  the  Stage,  Orton 
threw  a bouquet  of  Dowers  to 
the  people  in  the  front  rows 
“to  break  the  ice”. 

Leading  a six-piece  band, 
she  then  began  with  She  Cries 
Your  Name  and  howls  of  “We 
love  yon  Bessie"  were  heard 
coming  from  grown  men  and 
women.  Orton  is  a lanky  six- 
footer,  yet  commands  only 


when  flinging,  her  natural 
shyness  and  very  English 
grace  complementing  her  af- 
fecting, If  somewhat  strained, 
vocal  pitch. 

She  sings  with  a smooth  lyr- 
icism that  wavers  when  she 
reaches  for  a higher  register , 
giving  the  material  a touching 
vulnerability. 

If  die  occasionally  stumbles 
on  ballads,  the  Californian 
rock  flavour  of  Somebody’s 
Daughter  saw  her  displaying  a 
brassiness  that  would  he  wor- 
thy of  Sheryl  Crow. 

Don't  Need  a Reason  gave 1 
her  band  the  chance  to  extend 
itself,  the  cello  and  violin 
floating  above  a liquid  double ' 
bass  rhythm  while  Orton’s 


plaintive  phrasing  imbued 
Die  melody  with  a deep  seise 
of  melancholy. 

Her  dance  music  leanings 
are  not  forgotten,  as  the  key- 
boardist imbues  the  accoustic 
arrangements  with  subtle 
electronic  patterns. 

' Incongruous  as  this  may  ' 
seem,  especially  when  the 
string  players  struggle  over  a 
trip-bop  pulse,  it  is  a cross- 
pollination.  that  works,  taking 
folk  rode  to  new  realms. 

Members  of  the  audience 
rose  to  dance  several  times  but 
stewards  returned  them  to 
their  seats,  the  atmospheric 
Union  Chapel  being  near-per- 
fect for  reverent  listening  but 

apparently  not  available  for 


more  expressive  forms  of 
celebration. 

A threensong  encore  began 
with  Orton’s  solo  “while  the 
lads  have  a fag",  yet  this  dem- 
onstrated how  much  she  needs 
her  superb  band. 

.Fro  now,  Orton  lacks  the 
edge  that  marks  ont  a great 
singer-songwriter,  and  none 
other  songs  possess  the  haunt- 
ing quality  of  the  Ronnettes’ I 
Wishl  Never  Saw  The  Son- 
shine,  which  she  dedicated  to 
a recently  deceased  friendand 
sang  with  great  feeling. 

Orton  really  has  something, 
hut  ftn  not  quite  sure  what 
and,  for  now,  I believe  neither 
is  she.  But  the  Aitore  should  be 
interesting.  • 


Judge  in  row 
over  church 
and  state 


Ian  Katz  In  Mew  York 


CONSERVATIVE 
judge  in  Alabama 
who  insists  on  dis- 
the  Ten  Com- 
mandments* in~his  courtroom 
has  emerged  as  .a  here  of  the 
religious  .right  in  a dispute 
which  Is  challenging  the 
United  States’  constitutional 
pnmmihnpnt  to  keep  church 
annotate  apart.  \ • 
Thousands  of  people,  some 
waving  Confederate  flags, 
attended  a boisterous  rally 
outside  Alabama's  state  capi- 
tal on  Saturday  in  support  of 
Judge  Roy  Moore,  who  has  de- 
fied a court  order  to  remove 
the  wooden  tablets  above  his 
bench  in  the  small  industrial 


town  of  Gadsden. 

" The  dispute  has  pitched  the 
state  of  Alabama,  sometime 
heart  of  the  rebel  Confeder- 
acy, into  a standoff  with  the 
federal  government,  with  the 
Republican  governor,  Pob 
James  Jr,  vowing  to  call  out 
the  National  Guard  If  any  at- 
tempt Js  .mqde„to  remove 
Judge  Moore  s pfaqUe. 

“We  are  with  you.*  the  gov- 
ernor declared  to  rapturous 
cheers  at  Saturday’s  Save  the 
Commandments  rally.  “Never 
doubt  my^re solve.  There 
comes  a time  when  free 
people  will  no  longer  tolerate 
their  loss  of  liberty.  That  time 
has  come.  Lawmaking  by  the 
US  Supreme  . Court  is  wrong, 
illegal  and  chaotic.” 

‘ The  row  erupted  in  Febru- 
ary when  another  Alabama 
jurist  upheld  a complaint  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  that  the  plaque  and 
Courtroom  prayer  .sessions 
held  by  the  judge  violated  the 
constitutional  separation  of 
church  and  state.  The  judge 
ordered  Judga  Moore  to  stop 
holding  prayers  before  jury 
selection  and  to  remove  the 
Ten  Cntnmar^m  or  SUT- 

round  thpm-  with  secular 
artefacts. 

Judge  Moore,  a devout  bap- 
tist who  carved  the  plaque 
himself,  vo?(ed  to  defy  the 
order,  declaring:  “We  were 


once  a great  nation  blessed  by 
God  ...  I tremble  for  my 
country  when  I reflect  that 
God’s  justice  cannot  slumber 
fro  long." 

The  judge’s  supporters  ar- 
gue that  the- Supreme  Court 
contains  three  depictions  of 
•the  commandments:  carvings 
on  the  front  doors,  a render- 
ing of  Moses  holding  the  tab- 
lets, and  a depiction  above  the 
seat  of  the  chief  justice. 

. The  issue,  which  pits  free- 
dom of  religious  expression 
against  the  determination  of 
the  founding  fathers  to  keep 
state  and  church  apart  is  cer- 
tain to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  court  has  ruled  in 
the  past  that  the  command- 
ments make  unsuitable  court- 
room decorations. 

Judge  Moore's  cause  has 
been  embraced  by  religious 
activists  such  as  Ralph  Reed, 
tiie  executive  director  of  the 
Christian  Coalition,  and  Don- 
ald Wfldmon,  a conservative 
who  has  rMTnprtgiiBri  against 
homosexuality. 

The  judge  has  also  won 
overwhelming  support  in  Ala- 
bama, a poor  and  religious 
State  proud  of  its  official 
motto:  “We  dare  defend  our 
rights.”  More  than  200,000  Al- 
abamans signed  a petition 
backing  him,  and  the  state's 
attorney-general  launched  a 
legal  challenge  to  the  order 
that  the  plaque  be  removed. 

- The  Republican-dominated 
House  of  Representatives 
passed  a resolution  praising 
the  judge  and  calling  for  dis- 
play of  the  to 

be  allowed  in  government  of- 
fices and  courtrooms. 

Judge  Moore  points  out 
that  his  courtroom  also  con- 
tains portraits  of  presidents 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the 
state  seal  of  Alabama,  and 
copies  of  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  insists  bis 
prayer  sessions  do  not  offer 
state  endorsement  to  any  one 
religion  because  he  does  not 
hkIc  the  faiths  of  the  invited 
ministers,  requiring  only  that 
they  worship  a "Judaeo- 
Christian"  God. 


The  stars  really 
are  younger  than 
the  universe 


Urn  Radford  - 

JLI0U19  ■uimf 


Astronomers  have 

finally  solved  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing 
problems  of  all  time.  The  uni- 
verse is  not.  after  aR,  younger 
than  some  ofthe  stars  in  it 
According  to  Neill  Raid,  a 
California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology astronomer  who  has 
been  using  data  from,  a Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  satellite, 
cosmologiste  can  breathe 
again.  The  universe  — indnd- 
ing  time,  space,  light  and  mat- 
ter — began  about  13  billion 
years  ago;  The  oldest  stars  are 
somewhere  between  11  and  13 
bfllioh  years  old. 

- The  confdsion  began  years 
ago  with  measurements  fpode 
by  the  Hubbie  telescope, 
which  seemed  to  &how.  that 
some- stars  could  be.  up  to  18 
trifflon  years  old. 

Dr  Reid — who  win  publish 
his  discovery'  in  the  Astro- 
physical  Journal  in  July  — - 
used  a satellite  called  Hippar- 
cos  to  show  that  the  way  as- 
tronomers have  been  calculate 
tag  distance  has  been  wrong 
by  10  or  IS  per  cent 
He  used  the  satellite’s  in- 
struments to  take  a survey- 
or's "fix”  on  30  stars  of  a par- 
ticular class  within  200  light 
years  of  the  Earth.  Then,  six 
months  later,  when  the  Earth 
had  moved  180  minim  miles 
dr  so  to  the  other*  side  of  the 
Sun,  he  did  it  again.  Since  he 


bad  the  angles  from  two  sides 
of  a known  baseline,  he  was 
able  to  use  old-fashioned 
geometry,  to  put  the  stars  in 
their  place,  which  was  .far- 
ther away  than  first  thought 

The  stars  he  chose  were  of  a 
kind  believed  to  be  very  old 
and  astronomers  have  been 
using  them  as  "standard 
candles’’  to  measure  bright- 
ness and  therefore  distance. 
But  since  these  stars  turned 
out  to  be  farther  away  than 
first  thought  the  astronomers 
decided  they  must  also  intrin- 
sically be  brighter  than  they 
had  guessed.  Brighter  stars 
have  shorter  lives  so  they 
should  be  younger  than  first 
thought  too. 

Instead  oTbeing  perhaps  16 
billion  years  old  or  more, 
they  would  roily  about  II  to  13 
billion  years  old  — younger 
than  the  universe. 

Dr  Reid's  findfaga  confirm 
those  announced  by  two  Brit- 
ish astronomers  in  February. 
• Scientists  have  acquired 
their  own  version  of  Deep 
Thought,  the  computer  in 
Douglas  Adams’s  novel  The 
Hitchiker’s  Guide  to  the  Gal- 
axy that  calculated  the 
answer  to  “life,  the  universe 
and  everything"  to  be  42.  The 
£2  million  Silicon  Graphics 
Origin  2000  computer  in- 
stalled in  the  department  of 
applied  mathematics  and  the- 
oretical physics  at  Cambridge 
is  called  Cosmos.  It  will  be 
overseen  by  physicist  Profes- 
sor Stephen  Hawking. 
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Schmaltz  beats  gloom 


reworks 


s 


Luke  Harding  on  a novel  modernisation 


IT  IS  -one  of  George  Or- 
well's bleaker  novels. 
Published  In  1936,  Keep 
the  Aspidistra  Flying  ,1s 
an  embittered  account  of 
the  life  of  a failed  poet  who 
works  In  a bookshop,  and  his 
relationship  with  his  adoring, 
rather  supine  girlfriend. 

Except  In  the  Hollywood 
cut,  that  is.  A new  film  of  the 
book  has  “updated”  the  plot, 
thrown  out  the  doom  and 
gloom,  and  transformed  the 
main  female  character  from  a 
doormat  into  a sexually  confi- 
dent career  woman,  it 
emerged  yesterday. 

The  film  which  has  a 
largely  British  cast  depicts 
the  thwarted  literary  ambi- 
tions of  Gordon  Comstock, 
the  bookseller’s  assistant  The 
character  is  played  by  Rich- 
ard E Grant,  while  Helena 
Bonham  Carter  plays  his  girl- 
friend.  Rosemary. 

But  the  screenplay  by  Alan 
Plater  shifts  the  emphasis 
towards  bitter-sweet  roman- 
tic comedy.  Director  Bob 
Bierman  yesterday  played 
down  reports  that  Ms  Bon- 
ham Carter  had  demanded  a 
more  feisty  role  for  her  char- 
acter. “What  we  have  done  Is 
modernise  all  the  story  ele- 
ments. It  is  all  about  tonal 
quality,”  he  said  yesterday. 
"It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
feminism  whatsoever.” 

In  Orwell's  book,  Rosemary 


Alan  Plater:  emphasis  on 
bitter-sweet  comedy .; 


is  a- lowly  art  director  th  an' 
advertising  company.  Bat  in 
the  film  she  shoots  to  the  top 
af  the  company;  gets,  a pay 
rise  mid  takes  command  oFan 
entire  division  staffed  «f>i«»iy 
hymen. 

Rosemary  also  takes  the 
lead  on  the  sex  front  in  her 
relationship  with  Gordon.  In 
the  book  Gordon  leads  Rose- 
mary into  . the  woods  and 
leaves  her  an  embarrassed, 
snivelling  wreck  attar  an  un- 
savoury encounter  on  an  dd 
mackintosh.  In  the  fHm  it  is 
the  other  way  round. 

Also  in  the  original  Rose- 
mary waits  submissively 
until  Gordon  asks-  her  to 
marry  him  after  she  becomes 
pregnant  In  the  film,  which 
is  being  shot  in  London,  Bon- 
ham Carter  declares  she  does 
not  want  to  get,  married  and 
loses  her  baby. 

“Women  in  the  1930s  were 
different.  George  Orwell 
could  not  anticipate  what  it 
would  be  like  in  the  1990s,’ 
Mr  Bierman  added.  “Most  of 
the  things  Helena  says  in  the 
film  don’t  feature  In  the  book. 
In  the  film  the  couple  have  a 
good  row,  and  though  the 
warmth  and  care  is  stiff  there, 
Helena’s  version  of  Rosemary 
is  not  nursey." 

Last  month  Grant  admitted 
the  film  has  been  given  a “bit- 
ter-sweet spin".  He  added: 
“The  film  will  be  a little  more 
romantic  than  the  book  and 
not  so  g|1m.”. 

Michael  Sheldea,  Orwell's 
official  biographer,  pointed 
oat  at  the  weekend  that  most 
of  Orwell's  contemporaries 
held  chauvinistic  attitudes. 
“Evelyn  Waugh  and  Graham 
Greene  were*  dven;  worse  v- 
they  .wfere;  actively  hostile 
towards  women,”  he  said. 

..  “Most  of  the- book  is  about 
the  difficulty  of  having  sex  in 
those  days.  Orwell  was  not  a 
happy  camper  Hnff  saw  Eng- 
land as  a dreary  place.”  ■ 

Orwell’s  own  wife.  Efrem 
Blair,  was  Far  from  submis- 
sive; thought  She  took  a first 
at  Cambridge  and.  accompa- 
nied Orwell  everywhere  — 
nearly  dying  when  she  went 
with  him  to  Spain  during  the 
civil  war. 


George  Orwell:  bleak  novel 
about  literary  frustration 

Women  in  the 
1930s  were 
different. 
George  Orwell 
could  not 
anticipate 
what  it  would 
be  like  in  the 
1990s.  Most  of 
the  things 
Helena  says  in 
the  film  don’t 
feature  in  the 
book.  In  the 
film  Helena's 
version  of 
Rosemary  is 
not  nursey* 

Bob  Bierman 
(Erector 


Helena  Bonham  Carter:  to  give  a spunky  portrayal  of  the  ‘doormat*  character  Rosemary 


lake  Comstock,  Orwell  was 
earning  a pittance  working  in 
a bookshop  in  Hampstead, 
north  London,  when  he  wrote 
Keep  The  Aspidistra  Flying. 
Much  of  the  novel  details 
Comstock’s  fhnnghta,  in  the 
form  of  an  interior 
monologue. 

More  than  half  of  the  film’s 
£4  million  budget  comes  from 
Hollywood  money,  with  the 
rest  provided  by  the  National 
Lottery  and  British  distribu- 
tors. It  also  stars  Harriet 
Waller  as  Comstock's  sister 
and  Julian  Wadham  as  Ravel- 
ston,  his  raffish,  sex-crazed 
best  friend. 

“I  bought  the  rights  to  the 
novel  some  time  ago."  Mr 
Bierman  said  yesterday.  “I 
thought  it  was  very,  witty, 
very  honest  and  very  moving. 
I thought  the  book  was  very 
modern,  like  all  Orwell’s 
stuff” 


Problem  of  keeping  close  to  spiritof  literary  classic 


IT  is  a problem  faced  by 
many  modern  directors: 
how  to  keep  close  to  the 
spirit  of  a literary  classic 
without  sacrificing  box 
office  appeal? 

Andrew  Davies,  who  won 
international  acclaim  for 
hisHBC  scripts  of 
Middlemarch  and  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  found  himself 
condemned  by  the  tabloids 
for  Introducing  a 
“shocking  lesbian  sex 
rump”  into  his  TV 
adaptation  of  Moll 
Flanders. 

In  the  original  novel  by 
Daniel  Defoe.  Defoe’s 
eponymous  heroine 
engages  in  bigamy, 
adultery,  and  incest.  But 
not,  as  such,  lesbianism.  In 


his  version  Davies  created 
a new  character,  Lucy 
Diver,  and  showed  Diver 
and  Moll  Flanders  kissing 
and  fondling  passionately. 
“A  lesbian  love  affair  is 
perhaps  gratuitous,  but  it 
happens  at  a time  when  she 
is  disillusioned  with  men," 
he  explain**!-  Several 
academics  condemned  the 
interpolation.  Others 
painted  to  the  latent 
friendships  between 
mannish  women  in  the 
noveL 

Director  Anthony 
Mlnghella’s  ifrngiteh  Patient 
has  been  praised  for 
stripping  Michael 
Ondaatje’s  novel  to  its  most 
luminous  essentials. 
However,  some  critics  felt 


that  Kip,  a Sikh  sapper  who 
was  a significant  character 
In  the  novel,  had  been 
downgraded  for 
commercial  reasons. 

The  BBC’s  costly 
adaptation  of  Conrad’s  > 
novel  Nostromo  was 
marred  by  an  ugly  dispute 
over  how  it  Should  end. 
David  Lodge,  who  adapted 
the  hook,  wanted  ft  to 
finish  with  an  upbeat  triple 
wedding.  But  director  Pedr 
James  decided  a more 
sombre  conclusion  was 
appropriate.  In  the  editing 
room,  he  lopped  off  the 
finale  so  the  series  ended 
with  the  books’  saddest 
character  delivering  a 
speech  on  the  vanity  of 
human  love. 


Britons  wounded  in  Ethiopian  blast 


Police  trainers  shield  diners  from 
exploding  grenade  as  attacks 
kill  one  woman  and  injure  41 


Alice  Martin  in  Addis  Ababa 


TWO  members  of  a 
British  government- 
funded  police  training 
tparn  were  seriously 
injured  when  they  threw 
themselves  on  to  an  exploding 
grenade  to  protect  their  wives 
and  other  diners  at  a crowded 
restaurant  in  the  Ethiopian 
capital.  Addis  Ababa,  at  the 
weekend. 

They  were  among  41  people 
— including  five  Britons  — 
wounded  in  two  separate 
explosions  that  took  place  al- 
most simultaneously  In  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  city,  kill- 
ing one  woman. 

Blair  Davies  and  John 
Bown  are  part  of  a British 
team  training  the  Ethiopian 
police  force  in.  among  other 


things,  "community  policing 
methods”,  in  a project  tended 
by  the  Overseas  Development 
Administration  (ODA). 

Speaking  from  hospital  in 
Addis  Ababa,  the  men  said 
they,  had- just  sat  down  with 
their  wives  at  the  Bine  Tops 
restaurant  on  Saturday -eve- 
ning when  they  saw  what 
resembled  an  explosive  1 de- 
vice being  lobbed  near  their 
table.  They  threw  themselves 
on  to -it  to  protect  their  wives 
and  others  nearby. 

. . The  device,  which  the  Brit- 
ish wnhassy  in  Addis  Ababa 
described  as  a simple  gre- 
nade, landed  between  the 
British  couples  and  a French 
Couple  — all  resident  in  Ethi- 
opia — who  were  dining  at 
the  next  table.  . 

The  two  British  men  were 
the  most  seriously  injured. 


and  are  being  treated  for 
multiple  wounds  at  the  city’s 
Black  Lion  hospital,  - where 
they  were  said  to  be  out  of 
danger.  The  French  woman 
sustained  severe  fecial  In- 
jury, in  particular  to  an  eye. 

The  two  men's  wives  were 
also  injured  and  treated  for 
shock,  although  their  condi- 
tion was  not  thought  serious. 

A third  British  couple  was 
also  in  the  restaurant  The 
man  was  treated  for  cuts  and 
bruises  and  not  detained  in 
hopital,  while  his  girlfriend 
was  uninjured. 

A British  Embassy  spokes- 
woman, Janet  Duff,  said: 
“Most  of  the  Injuries  were 
due  to  flying  glass  and  shrap- 
nel. hut  we  don’t  think  any- 
body is  in  danger  of  losing 
their  life." 

Within  minutes  of  the  . res- 
taurant explosion,  another 
grenade  was  thrown  into  the 
crowded  ground-floor  bar  of 
the  grnall  Tigray  Hotel  in  the 
old  Piazza  district  Thirty- 
three  people  were 'injured, 
three  seriously;  an  Ethiopian 


barmaid  died  later  in 
hospital 

Professor  Paul  Wilkinson,  a 
British  expert  on  terrorism, 
said  of  Mr  Bown  and  Mr 
Davies:  “The  men  reacted 
with  remarkable  courage  and 
professionalism  in  lethal  cir- 
cumstances. They  took  a des- 


The  men  took  a 
desperate  and  very 
brave  step  to 
prevent  the  tragedy 
of  wider  deaths’ 


perate  and  very  brave  step  to 
prevent  the  tragedy  of  wider 
tl  paths  and  injuries." 

The  British  Embassy  said 
the  two  men  worked  for  pri- 
vate companies  which  help 
provide  international  train- 
ing to  the  public  sector.  They 
were  involved  in  a £45  mil- 
lion police  training  project 


which  had  been  running  for 
four  years  and  was  due  to  end 

III  a few  months. 

An  ODA  spokesman  said 
the  scheme  was  to'  “restruc- 
ture the  Ethiopian  force  along 
civilian  lines"  after  the  para- 
military set-up  that  followed 
the  civil  war.  Retired  and 
serving  police  officers  have 
also  been  involved  in  the 
project 

Observers  said  the  timing 
of  the  explosions  — others 
were  reported  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  — together 
with  the  choice  of  targets 
were  the  mark  of  an  anti-gov- 
ernment aimed  group,  but  no 
one  has  claimed 
responsibility: 

There  had  been  heavy  secu- 
rity In  the  capital  earlier  in 
the  day  as  the  prime  minister. 
Meles  Zenawi  returned  from 
a visit  to  Rome.  After  the 
explosions,  armoured  vehi- 
cles patroDed  the  streets. 

The  Tigray  "Hotel  is  fre- 
quented by  Tigrayans,  an  eth- 
nic group  closely  associated 
with  the  ruling  Ethiopian 


People's  Revohitionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (EFRDF).  The 
Blue  Tops  restaurant  is  a 
focus  for  foreign  aid  workers, 
diplomats  and  well-off  Ethio- 
pian business  people,  making 
it  a target  for  any  armed 
group  seeking  international 
attention. 

The  country's  controversial 
policy  of  reglonalisation 
along  ethnic  lines  has,  some 
observers  say,  increased  eth- 
nic tensions  and  created 
resentment  against  Ti- 
grayans, who  are  dominant  in 
government 

Responsibility  for  a series 
of  bombs  at  hotels  last  year 
was  claimed  by  Al-Itihad,  an 
extremist  Muslim  group  oper- 
ating in  Somali  areas.  But 
many  fed  the  political  opposi- 
tion Is  unable  to  find  a voice 
in  the  country’s  “revolu- 
tionary democracy"  other 
than  by  violent  means. 

Last  November  an  Ethio- 
pian Airlines  plane  was  hi- 
jacked and  crashed  into  the 
sea  off  the  Comoro  Islands. 
killing  125  people  on  board. 


may  delay 
lifting  of 

beef  ban 


Paul  Brown 

Bwli'owwntCwnwpowdwt 


EW  data  which 
shows  that  BSE  will 
not  be  eradicated 
from  British  cattle 
for  another  10  years  is  to  be 
considered  tomorrow  by  the 
Government's  scientific  com- 
mittee advising  on  the  crisis 
despite  ministers’  attempts  to 
ignore  the  evidence. 

The  research  deals  a seri- 
ous blow  to  the  UK’s  chances 
of  having  the  International 
beef  export  ban  lifted  quickly. 
In  order  to  get  beef  exports 
moving  again,  the  Govern- 
ment has  previously  assured 
the  European  Commission 
that  BSE  will  die  out  natu- 
rally by  2001. 

Information  on  the  work  at 
Reading  university's  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  of- 
fered to  the  Government  in 
March  last  year  by  the  Veteri- 
nary Epidemiology  and  Eco- 
nomics Research  Unit,  which 
has  a worldwide  reputation. 
Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister.  Keith  Mel- 
drum,  the  chief  vet,  and 
Stephen  Dorrell,  the  Health 
Minister,  declined  the  offer. 

Nick  Short,  one  of  the 
researchers  involved,  said: 
“Frankly  we  were  very  sur- 
prised to  get  no  response  from 
hand-delivered  letters.  We  be- 
lieve the  public  has  a right  to 
know  these  things,  so  we  have 
decided  to  publish  our 
research  anyway." 

The  feet  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  ignore  the 
information  underlines  in- 
creasing anxiety  in  the  scien- 
tific community  about  its 
handling  or  the  crisis. 

The  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  access  to  the 
data  used  at  Reading,  appears 
to  have  underestimated  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  partic- 
ularly .about  the  way  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  to  spread 
from  cow  to  calf,  tracking 
maternal  transmission,  as  It 
Is  called,  and  selective  culling 
of  the  offspring  of  Infected 
cattle  Is  the  key  factor  in 
eradicating  the  disease. 

Tomorrow  the  Spongiform 
Encephalopathy  Advisory 
Committee,  SEACi  is  to  con- 


sider the  issue  again.  For  a 
long  time  the  ministry  denied 
that  maternal  transmission 
was  a possibility,  but  last 
year  admitted  it  was  a foctor. 

The  Reading  research  took 
sample  herds  of  cattle  which 
had  a number  of  infected  cat- 
tle and  tracked  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Detailed  com- 
puter analysis  involving  hun- 
dreds of  computer  run- 
throughs  concluded  that 
cases  were  likely  to  continue 
to  occur  until  at  least  2007. 

The  paper  says:  “The  signif- 
icance of  maternal  trans- 
mission to  the  long-term 
course  of  the  epidemic  are 
clear  from  the  output  of  this 
modeL  It  is  likely  that  occa- 
sional cases  will  occur  well 
into  the  next  century.” 

Tracking  the  disease  is 
vital  in  refining  the  govern- 
ment’s current  slaughter  pol- 
icy. the  paper  says.  “The  abil- 
ity of  the  model  to  identify 
and  follow  Individual  Infected 
animate  enables  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  slaughter  policies 
targeted  at  individual  ani- 
mals." In  effect  it  suggests 
that  animals  likely  to  develop 
BSE  could  be  slaughtered. 

Mr  York  said:  “In  trying  to 
deny  that  maternal  trans- 
mission is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  prolonging  the  epi- 
demic the  ministry  is  slowing 
down  its  eradication.  We  hope 
SEAC  will  open  up  this  de- 
bate so  scientists  can  help 
farmers  out  of  the  crisis." 


Douglas  Hogg:  declined  to 
see  university  work  on  BSE 


Anorexia  in 
children  linked 
to  blood  flow 


Chris  IHhH] 


ATING  disorder 
specialists  yesterday 
reacted  with  caution  to 
research  suggesting  that 
some  children  with  anorexia 
have  abnormal  blood  flow  to 
parts  of  their  brain. 

The  idea  that  a physical  de- 
fect. rather  than  cultural  or 
genetic  factors,  can  predis- 
pose people  to  eating  dis- 
orders is  controversial.  Most 
specialists  admit  that  the 
basic  causes  of  the  conditions 
are  not  known. 

Researchers  at  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  London,  will 
tell  an  international  confer- 
ence on  eating  disorders  in 
London  this  week  that  some 
children  seem  to  be  biologi- 
cally vulnerable  to  anorexia. 

Consultant  psychiatrist 
Bryan  Lask,  psychologist 
Rachel  Bryant- Waugh  and 
radiologist  Isky  Gordon  found 
a reduced  blood  flow  to  the 
anterior  temporal  lobe  of  the 
brain  — which  regulates  ap- 
petite — in  16  of  18  children 
with  anorexia,  aged  eight  to 
16.  On  average  the  bloodflow 
was  10  per  cent  less  than  nor- 
mal, but  in  some  children  it 
was  up  to  30  per  cent  less. 

The  researchers  are  them- 


selves cautious  about  the 
findings.  The  abnormality 
could  have  been  a result  of 
the  starvation,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  it,  although  Dr 
Lask  said  scans  a year  later  of 
three  girls  who  had  recovered 
still  showed  the  abnormality. 

The  doctors  said  anorexia 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
multiple  factors,  such  as  gen- 
etic traits  or  family  stress. 
However,  if  the  brain  changes 
were  real,  treatments  might 
be  devised  to  increase  blood- 
flow  to  the  affected  area. 

Dr  Lask  said  this  area  also 
controlled  visual  perception, 
which  might  explain  why  an- 
orexics saw  themselves  as  fat 
when  looking  in  mirrors. 

The  findings  could  have  im- 
mediate implications  for  suf- 
ferers and  their  families,  he 
said.  “Parents  get  angry  and 
upset  but  we  can  tell  them 
this  is  a biological  condition, 
like  diabetes.  “Your  daughter 
or  son  is  not  being  wflfoT." 

Estimates  suggest  one  in 
100  girls  and  young  women 
has  anorexia,  with  the  total  in 
put  at  around  70,000.  Janet 
Treasure,  consultant  in  the 
eating  disorders  unit  at  the 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Lon- 
don, said  the  study  was  “an- 
other piece  in  the  jigsaw  puz- 
zle, but  it  is  going  too  tar  to 
say  this  is  the  cause”. 
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An  office  with  a phone 

How  novel. 

The  Nokia  9000  Communicator.  A phone!  fax,  Web  browser,  E-Mail  terminal,  SMS  message  device  and  personal  organiser  in  one. 


NOKIA 

Connecting  People 


N«*ia  and  the  wrom  symbol  are  rrgbtcRd  badawfe. 
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Police  drop  charge  of  attempted  murder  against  van  driver  arrested  at  Reclaim  the  Streets  party 

Violence  at  dockers’  demo 


The  Guardian  Monday  April  14 1997 


News  in  brief 

Suicides  ‘soar  due 


SUICIDE  is  becoming  an  Increasing 


campaigners. 


Alex  Bellos 

and  Duncan  Campbell 


POLICE  said  yester' 
day  they  were  tak- 
ing no  further 
action  against  the 
man  arrested  for 
the  attempted  murder  of  a 
police  officer  at  a demonstra- 
tion in  Trafalgar  Square, 
London. 

The  event,  organised  by 
Reclaim  the  Streets  following 
a march  in  support  of  the 
Merseyside  Dockers,  turned 
into  a near  riot  on  Saturday 
night  with  violent  clashes  be- 
tween police  and  protesters. 

The  man  had  allegedly 
driven  a van  at  40mph 
through  a police  line  into  the 
square.  The  van  contained  a 
large  sound  system  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  dem- 
onstration, a huge  street 
party  with  up  to  5,000  people 
dancing  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

Police  also  arrested  a man 
and  woman,  allegedly  In  the 
van's  passenger  seat,  on  con- 
spiracy to  cause  attempted 
murder.  Police  have  dropped 
the  case  against  the  man  but 
the  woman,  who  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  possession  of 
drugs,  has  been  bailed  to  a 
dace  in  May. 

Reclaim  the  Streets  put  on 
Its  party  as  a continuation  or 
the  March  for  Social  Justice, 
organised  In  support  of  500 
Liverpool  dockers  who  were 
sacked  19  months  ago  for 
refusing  to  cross  picket  lines. 
About  30,000  people  walked 
from  Kennlngton  Park,  south 
London,  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
following  a brass  band,  bag- 
pipers and  union  banners. 

Some  demonstrators  deco- 
rated the  statues,  putting  a 
leopard  skin  scarf  round  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  neck  and  an 
orange  tutu  round  Viscount 
AUanbrook’s  waist 
Violence  flared  first  as  the 
march  passed  Downing 
Street  Paint  smoke-bombs 
and  bottles  were  hurled  at  of- 
ficers. A man  scaled  the 
Downing  Street  railings  while 
another  climbed  Into  the  For- 
eign Office,  threw  out  papers 
and  bared  his  bottom  to  ap- 
plause. The  crowd  moved  on 
after  mounted  police  blocked 
the  road. 

Police,  who  said  they  be- 
lieved that  environmental 
protesters  would  "hijack**  the 
march,  surrounded  every  en- 
trance to  Trafalgar  Square. 
Reclaim  the  Streets  support- 
ers were  gathering  at  the  pall 
Mall  corner  when  the  white 
van  charged  into  a police  line. 
The  crowd  ran  to  surround 
the  van  and  the  police  were 
powerless  to  stop  it  altering 
the  square. 

There  were  spasmodic 
clashes  throughout  the  after- 
noon. Police  were  pelted  by 
bottles,  cans  and  later  paving 
stones. 

Once  the  sound  system  van 
left  in  the  evening  police 
moved  In  to  remove  several 
thousand  people.  More  than 
1,000  police  in  riot  gear,  some 

Build-up  to  riot 


lpm  March  leaves 
Kennlngton. 

2.-I5  Flares  thrown  over  the 
gates  into  Downing  Street. 
£55  Bottles  thrown  at  police 
guarding  Downing  Street. 

3.10  Demonstrator  climbs  cm 
to  raffing  at  Downing  Street 

3.13  Mounted  police  move  In 
to  break  up  crowd. 

3.14  Second  demonstrator 
climbs  Into  Foreign  Office, 
tears  curtains  down  from 
room  and  bares  bottom. 

3.15  Police  In  riot  gear  de- 
ployed across  Whitehall. 

3.21  Mounted  police  charge. 
3.40  Police  move  remaining 
demonstrators  up  Whitehall. 
3.45  Van  containing  sound 
system  enters  Trafalgar 
Square  after  breaching  police 
line  on  Pall  Mall  East. 

4.00  Final  speeches  in  Trafal- 
gar Square. 

4 AS  Banner  reading  “Never 
Mind  the  Ballots.  Reclaim  the 
Streets"  hoisted  outside  the 
National  Gallery. 

5.10  Police  block  north-east 
corner  of  Trafalgar  Square. 
Fighting  as  people  who  had 
left  square  tty  to  reenter. 

6J20  Protesters  break  into 
square  from  DuncannonSL 
7-28  Van  with  sound  system 
loaves  the  square.  Three 
people  in  the  front  are  ar- 
rested. Police  drive  It  away.  In 
Fulham  they  realise  some  pro- 
testers are  still  in  the  back  and 
they  get  out  without  arrest 

7 50  Police  in  riot  gear  begin  to 
walk  through,  the  square. 

8.15  Police  cover  square.  500 
protesters  left  at  Northumber- 
land Avenue  corner. 

859  Protesters  move  on  to 
Waterloo  Bridge. 


A protester  swings  a t police  with  a club  during  the  trouble  which  flared  as  the  march  went  past  Downing  Street  photograph:  andhew  testa 

Disparate  protesters  who  plant  trees  on  motorways  and  demonstrate  for  dockers 


Ate  Bellas 

Reclaim  the  streets  is 
the  highest  profile  of  a 
disparate  network:  of  "dis- 
organisations” — environ- 
mental and  civil  liberties 
direct  action  groups  with 
amorphous  structures  and 
varying  aims. 

It  is  best  known  for  its 
Impromptu  street  parties 
which,  since  the  first  in 
Camden,  north  London,  in 
1995,  have  been  held  all 
over  the  country  including 
Manchester,  Brighton, 
Cambridge  and  Leeds. 

The  modus  operand!  has 
usually  been  to  block  off 
the  road  by  erecting  tripods 
made  from  scaffolding.  A 


on  horses,  charged  protesters. 
Police  arrested  29  people  on 
public  order  offences.  Sixteen 
people  , have  been  charged. 
Eight  policemen  were  Injured 
and  five  members  of  the  pub- 
lic were  taken  to  St  Thomas's 
hospital  with  minor  injuries,  j 
Kevin  Hargreaves,  of  the 
dockers  support  group,  ap- 1 
plauded  Reclaim  The  Streets'  | 
contribution  to  the  march 


sound  system  is  then 1 
brought  in  and  police  are  : 
powerless  to  move  in  be- i 
cause  of  the  volume  of  I 
people  dancing. 

Until  Saturday's  event 
, the  largest  previous  action 
was  in  July  last  year  when 
more  than  5,000  people  in- 
vaded Britain’s  shortest 
motorway,  the  M41  in  west 
London.  They  dug  np  the 
fast  lane  with  a pneumatic 
drill  and  planted  trees  in 
the  holes. 

Police  charged  the  man 
whose  name  was  on  the 
receipt  for  the  drill  with 
conspiracy  to  cause  crimi- 
nal damage,  but  the 
charges  were  dropped. 

. RTS  started  as  a single- 
issue  campaigning  group 


and  claimed  the  violence  was 
provoked  by  the  police.  “We 
had  an  agreement  there 
would  be  low  policing.  But  on 
the  day  I was  told  that  there 
would  be  a very,  very  heavy 
police  presence.  It  was  very, 
very  provocative. 

"We  condemn  violence.  But 
it  is  a double-edged  sword. 
The  event  was  not  policed 
sensibly." 


against  the  car.  It  has  since 
supported  protests  on  a 
range  of  environmental 
and  social  issues. 

Last  A vast,  in  suport  of 
striking  Tube  workers,  10 
activists  Invaded  the  offices 
of  London  Transport  and 
biCycle-locked  themselves 
to  the  chairman’s  window. 

As  a result  Liverpool’s 
sacked  dockers  contacted 
RTS.  A Joint  rally  in 
Merseyside  was  seen  to 
have  revitalised  the  dock- 
ers' campaign. 

Saturday’s  march  was  or- 
ganised by  the  dockers' 
support  group,  which  again 
asked  for  RTS  participa- 
tion. Even  though  RTS  or- 
ganisers did  not  reveal 
what  they  were  planning, , 


A spokesperson  from 
Reclaim  The  Streets  also 
accused  the  police  of  being 
too  heavy-handed.  He  said: 
“We  were  having  a carnival 
to  show  our  support  for  the 
dockers.  The  police  turned  up 
wanting  a fight  People  in  the 
square  felt  threatened-  It  was 
a successful  day  spoiled  by 
police  who  wanted  to  dis- 
credit it." 


they  said  it  had.  the  dock- 
ers* flail  support. 

More  than  80,000  flyers 
, were  distributed,  claiming 
the  weekend  would  be  a 
“two-day  festival  of  resis- 
tance”. Information  was  - *■  ■■  ■—  1 - ■ 

carried  by  the  direct  action  HOTTON 

news  media  which  includes 

the  weekly  SchNEWS. leaf-  i l If  Si 

let  and  several  websites.  ll/jll  ul/liliul/ 

The  firmness  with  which 
the  police  intended,  to  deal 
with  the  event  was  evident 
on  Friday  when  they  ar- 
rested three  activists  for  Jn- 
ettament  to  cause  af&jay 
and  highway  obstruction. 

Police  impounded  10,000 

copies  of  Evading  Stan-  ■'  w 1 mb— i«an— nan 
dards,  a direct ; action  spoof 

on  the  London  Evening  Spoof  newspaper:  Evading 
Standard.  Standards  was  impounded 


kffi  themselves  than  the  rest  <rf  the  population. 


Frog  behind  drug  discovery 

A SOUTH  American  tree  frog  is  belpta€«3erdi3ts  from  the. 
UniversttyofLeicester,  develop  a painkiller  that  may  also  cflfer 
hope  to  sufferers  of Alzheimer's  disease.  They  are  owjingthie 

DMlecularsttucturectf  a poiscaa  secreted  frcan  the  ^inofu»  . 

brightly  coloured  tree  fiogJEpipeddbates  tricolor.  Using  the  ■ 
eoflMfldina  as  a starting  point  they  have  cre- 

atEddesfenerccanpoundswifoenanncfusinedicalpoteQtiaL 
The  work  holds  out  the  possibility  of  producing  a painkiller  200 
Hmw  mom  pororfhl  than morphine  But  without  the  usual  side 
effects.  It  may  also  provide  ap  effective  treatment  fra:  Alzheimer's 
disease  by  boosting  memory. 


Rail  miles  arrive 

A TRAIN  company  launched  the  UETsfirstrail  miles  offlartotts 
first  class  passengers  today  ;■ The  pointebased  loyalty  programme 
ranpri  Rrrri  Portfolio  is  being  Introduced  by  Great  North  Eastern 
Railway,  which  runs  East-coast  services  betweenLondon  and 
Scotiand-FOreveryflO^fflat  with  GNER,  customers  willbe : - 
awarded  one  point 

The  rail  miles  can  be  used  for  discount  travel  on  crosaChaimel 

ferries,  as  wen  as  trains,  axri  theatre  tickets.  The  afifer  will  be 
restricted  to  first  dass  passengers — but  a spokesman  Bald  If  tt 
proved  popular,  it  rould  be  extended  to  other  travellers-  . 
Lorraine  Flower,  marketing  and  sales  director,  said:  *BycOn> 

ing  a polnts-based  loyalty  programme  we  are  highlighting  oar  . 
commitment  to  service  and  our  high  regard  for  our  business 
customers.”  She  said  future  offers  covered  by  the  scheme  wodH 
include  savings  on  hotel  breaks.  - 


Girl  dies  in  crash 

AN  U-year<ild  glri  was  killed  when  tbe  car  she  was  travelling  in 
ffrpppri  onnpranri  landed  An  If*  rr>nf  r.twdany fYBriari;  nfMiiryhflT, 

Glasgow,  died  shortly  after  foe  accident  on  the  A77  at  Nfewton 
Mearns  at the  weekend.  The  other  rear  seat  passenger.  Anthony 
Clark,  aged  seven,  ofRenfrew,  was  taken  to  YaridiifllKJspltfll with 
ahead  injury.  Hte  is  in.  a stable  condition. 

Tha  21-year-old  driver  of  the  car  and  a female  passenger,  aged 
80,  were  taken  to  Victoria  tofizmaxywith  “slight  injuries".  Nei- 
ther has  been  named. 


Eight  share  lottery  Jackpot  1 

EIGHT winners  shared  Saturday’s  s&JmiQian  National  Lot-, 
teryjackpot,  netting  £880,199  each.  A tether  30  ticket  holders 
matched  five  numbers  pins  toe  beams  ball  to  pick  tq)£70j80  each. 
The  wimfingnumbers  were  9, 37, 27, 44, 42  and  29 . The  banns 
number  was  2L 


St  Paul’s  cash  row 


Canon  insists 
that  money 
from  US 
defence 
contractor  is 
not  tainted 


vlvwk  Chaudhary 


ST  PAUL'S  Cathedral 
yesterday  defended 
Its  decision  to  ac- 
cept £15,000  sponsor- 
ship from  a teding 
United  States  arms  company 
in  return  for  providing  corpo- 
rate hospitality  at  a classical 
concert 

Lockheed  Martin,  which 
produces  weapons  such  as 
Stealth  bombers  and  Trident 
submarines,  and  armour- 
piercing  missiles  is  paying 
for  a performance  of  Handel's 
Music  for  the  Royal  Fire- 
works at  St  Paul's  on  July  8 
and  is  entitled  to  invite  other 
defence  contractors  and  firms 
it  works  with  as  part  of  the 
deaL 

The  Remand  Canon  John 
Halliburton,  chair  of  the  am- 
cert  committee,  yesterday  de- 
fended the  Church’s  decision 
to  accept  the  money.  He  said: 
"Lockheed  Martin,  is  a 

respectable  company  that  pro- 
duces other  things  as  welL 
They  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  sending  arms 
to  irresponsible  governments. 
There’s  nothing  underhand 
about  their  dealings." 

Mr  Halliburton  said  letters 
were  sent  to  a number  of  com- 
panies asking  for  sponsorship 
and  that  St  Paul’s  would  con- 
sider..accepting  money  from 
Lockheed  Martin  In  the 
future. 

Hie  added:  "Lockheed  Mar  - 
tin have  a base  In  London  and 
they  wrote  back  to  us  saying 
that  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  community. 
We  are  not  in  the  business  of 
taking  dirty  money-  The  con- 
cert is  not  going  to  be 
attended  by  a mafia '-of  arms 
suppliers.  The  company  is  en- 
titled to  invite  its  business 
friends  and  other  contacts 
that  it  has-as  part  of  the  deaL" 
The  concert  is  part  of  a 
series  of  events  to  mark  the 


Inquest  urged  on  rave  death 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A CORONER  has  been 
asked  to  hold  an  in* 
guest  into  the  death  of  a 
man  who  died  after  a raid  by 
the  police  cm  a rave  party  in 
Putney,  south-west  London 
last  weekend. 


Party-goers  have  expressed  ] 
concern  about  the  death  of  I 
Ian  Grant,  aged  61,  who  is 
understood  to  have  been  a 
BBC  employee.  He  died  on 
April  6 after  police  raided  a 
party  in  a disused  leisure  cen- 
tre. Party-goers  claim  the 
police  had  told  them  they  had 
to  be  out  of  the  premises  by 
, 4pm  and  raided  five  minutes 


after  the  deadline,  when  40  to 
50  people  were  still  present 

There  were  13  arrests  for  pub- 
lic order  and  drug  offences. 
Four  people  have  since  been 
charged  with  public  order  of- 
fences and  two  with  posses- 
sion of  drugs.  One  was 
cautioned. 

A Scotland  Yard  spokes- 
woman said  a post  mortem 


examination  concluded  that 
Mr  Grant  had  died  of  natural 
causes.  But  party-goers  wrote 
to  the  coroner,  Paul  Knap- 
mfrn.  urging  that  an  inquest 
be  held  because  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death. 

They  are  being  backed  by 
Inquest,  the  organisation 
which  campaigns  on  deaths 
in  poRoe  custody, 


Woman  carton, 
Lucy  Winketf, 
cannot  resign 
because  of 
impending 
court  action 


VhNkChaudniy 


AN  Anglo-Catholic  priest 
Is  to  seek  a judicial 
review  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  a woman  canon  at 
StPanl’s  Cathedral- 
Father  Paul  Williamson 
claims  that  a “loony  lib- 
eral” leadership  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev 
Lucy  Wtokett  and  that  it  Is 
against  church  tradition. 

Ms  Wlnkett,  appointed 
minor  canon  in  February, 
said  yesterday  she  would 
not  resign  because  of  the 
High  Court  action. 

Ft  Williamson,  vicar  at  St 
George’s,  Hanworth,  Mid- 
dlesex, said  on  BBC  Radio 
4's  Sunday  programme;  "I 
have  nothing  against 
women  — I think  they’re 
wonderful.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a woman  as  canon 
at  St  Paul’s  is  simply  not 
possible  because  the  stat- 
utes state  clearly  'clergy- 
man* and  ‘he’  throughout, 
from  the  time  of  Rjchard  EL 
T believe  the  Church  of 
England  is  loved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  people,  and  they 
find  It  distressing  that  it  Is 
rent  asunder  by  what  I can 
only  In  charity  describe  as 
a loony  liberal  lot  tn 
charge,  who  axe  hell  bent 
on  spoiling  the  national 
Church  for  the  people."  • 
Ms  Wlnkett,  due  to  take 
np  her  post  in  September, 
said:  “They  have  engaged  a 
solicitor,  so  It  Is  going  to  go 
ahead,  X suppose,  but  X am 
not  going  to  make  any  com- 
ment about  it" 

Pr  Williamson  argues 
that  the  derision  to  ordain 
women  is  contrary  to  the 
Queen’s  Coronation  Oath 
and  the  Treaty  of  Union 
with  Scotland.  He  has  al- 
ready brought  12  court 
cases  over  the  Issue,  run- 
tong  up  legal  bills  of  more 
than  £60.000  for  the  Church 
and  spending  about  £10,000 
of  his  own  money. 
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ON  US 


Britain  is  chilly 
houses.  dirty 
streets,  the  Diana 
and  Fergie  show.  It 
is  mad  cows  and 
madder  politicians,  Eton 
Oxford,  Agatha  Christie, 
country  houses,  gin  & ♦ftnW  , 
Ascot  and  Rolls-Royces. 

It  is  people  sleeping  in  card-  i 
board  boxes  yards  from  the  i 
beet  theatre  In  the  world. 

But  most  of  all.  to  the  i 
Scandinavians  sailing  from 
Stockholm  to  Helsinki  on 
vast  and  luxurious  Baltic 
ferry,  Britain  is  John  Cleese. 

"Humour,”  said  Mats  Ny- 
berg,  aged  28,  a computer  pro- 
grammer from  Gothenberg. 
"That’s  the  thing  you're  stai 
best  at  Que?  Manuel,  you’re  a 
waste  of  space.  Mr  Fawhy,  ees 


In  the  first  of  a series  on  European 
views  of  Britain  as  the  general 
election  nears,  Jon  Henley  on 
board  the  Silja  Serenade  finds 
Scandinavians  firm  in  the  belief 
that  humour  is  its  best  quality 


my  hamster.”  It  no  doubt 
helped  that  BBC  Prime,  the 
corporation’s  export-only 
entertainment  channel,  was 
rfe-rtmning  Fawliy  Towers  on 
cable  across  Europe.  But  an 
extraordinary  number  of, 
Firms  and  Swedes  seemed  to 
agree  with  Mats.  . J 

“Yes,  Sybil,  Fm  dealing  with  i 
it,”  volunteered  Nlklas  Plain. . 
a graduate  student  from 
Stockholm,  an  his  way  to  the  I 
karaoke  bar.  “Ooh,  I know.  I 
know,”  contributed  Paiwi  Soo- 
mlnen,  a production  assistant 
from  near  Helsinki,  in  a pSteb- 
perfiect  estuary  accent  “Basil! 
What  are  you  doing?" 

For  these  comfortable 
young  Europeans,  from 
countries  that  are  only  start- 
ing1 to  question  their  Tnmtei 


welfare  states,  where  despite 

high  ofiemployment  the  pom: 
are  just  sllghfly  less  weDrOft 
John  Cleese  is  more  than  a 
British  comic  master' — he  Is 

a fully-developed  metaphor 
tor  Britain. 

Look  at  him,  they  said  ob- 
sessed with  eiw«a^  old-fash- 
ioned about  morals,  uptight 
about  appearances,  afraid  cf 
upsetting  the  status  quo,  ter- 
rified of  things  not  being  done 
the  way  they  have  .always 
beat  done.  Living  in  a crum- 
bling old  hotel  where  some- 
thing is  always  going  wrong, 
dreaming  of  the  glory  days. 

“Well,  you’re  not  what  you 
used  to  be,  that's  for  sure.” 
said  Ake  Gronqvist,  a jovial 
Swede  who  also  runs  a hotel, 
lurching  slightly  as  he  car- 


rledhls  beer  to  a table.  “A  lot 
of  us  get  a shock  when  we  go 
to  London  and  see  the  differ- 
ence between  rich  and  poor. 

“That's  pretty  unbelievable 
-fin:  a Swede.  In  Sweden  even 
Bosnian  refugees  get  nice 
apartments  and  money  to 

spend.  It’s  tbe  other  side  of  all 

' that  British  glitter  and  cere- 
mony and  those  palaces  with 
j a thousand  rooms  we’re  aV 
I ways  reading  about” 

There  were  a few  more 
cheering  perceptions.  "Your 
culture  Is  fer  superior,”  Leif 
Forsberg,  a marketing  direc- 
tor for  a leading  Swedish  inte- 
riors  magazine,  said  wistfully. 
“The  BBC  makes  the  best  doc- 
umentaries in  foe  world,  no 
one  would  disagree  with  that 
And  I fliink  more  Swedes  goto 
the  theatre  in  musi- 

cals ttnri  things,'  than  in  Stock- 
holm. I certainly  do.” ' 

And  Britpop  leads  the 
world,  'said  Susanna  dnck- 
man.  aged  33,  sitting  with  her 

tWO  young  Children  In  the 

ship’s  seafood  restaurant  She 
spent  a year  In  Manchester  in 
the  mid-l£80s  a£  an  errhenge 
student;. 

"We  don’t  have  anything 
like  that  kind  cnf  energy,  or 
impact,”  she  said.  "Not  since 


Abba,  anyway.  There  is  defi- 
nitely a sort  of  street  culture 
In  England  that  no  one  pi»  in 
Europe  has.  We  admire  that” 

A sales  manager  from  a 
small  but  successful  Finnish 
technology  firm  said  he 
respected  his  British  counter- 
parts. "They’re  good  busi- 
nessmen," he  said.  “They  lis- 
ten, they’re  reasonable. 
There's  a very  good  business 
relationship  between  Britain 
and  Finland,  we  understand 
each  other.” 

But — there  had  to  be  a but 


trainee  Etrosecretartes  from 
Helsinki  Business  College 
screeched  in  unison:  “Sexy 
boysT* 

‘They're  so  polite,”  said 
RaiJa,  aged  23.  “They  don’t 
push  you  around  like  Finnish  ; 
boys.  And  they  don’t  get 
drunk  so  quickly  either.” 

But  her  friend  Christina, 
aged  25,  took  issue  with  the 
question.  “You’re  not  really 
in  Europe,  are  you?”  she 
scolded.  “We’re  more  In 
Europe  than  you  are  and 
we’ve  taaly  just  Joined.  Wben- 


good  at  solving  practical  prob- 
lems.” a former  Finnish  diplo- 
mat saM-  “They  could  use 
that  in  a positive  way  in 
Europe,  but  they  tend  not  to. 
You  used  to  be  a great  empire, 
of  course,  and  you  like  tradi- 
tion; you’ve  always  been  an 
isiftnii  but  now  you’re  part  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  I think 

maybe  you’re  not  so  sure  what 

you  should  be  any  more." 

Per  TgpnJwn,  a managing 
editor  of  the  Danish  daily  Po- 

lxtlken,  agreed.  “I  think  the 

general  feeling  in  Denmark  is 


Msn*t  rt  just  bloody  arrogant  to  think  that  all  those  other 
people  in  all  those  other  countries  are  wrong  all  the  time?’ 


— “Made  In  Britain”  no 
longer  what  it  once 

did,  he  said.  "There  was  a 
time  when  that  stood  for  top 
quality.  Now  I think  Made  in 
Sweden  or  even  Made  in  Fin- 
land nuwTi*  more." 

The  voyage  progressed,  the 
evening  degenerated,  the 

ram-man tg  became  HBH  out 

spoken.  Asked  outside  the 
Stardust  disco  what  they 
thought  was  Britain's  finest ; 
contribution  to  Europe,  four  i 


ever  there’s  a vote  on  any- 
thing it’s  always  14  to  one, 
and  you’re  always  the  one. 
Isn’t  it  just  bloody  arrogant  to 
think  all  those  other  people  in 
all  those  other  countries  are 
wrong  all  the  time?” 

Ouch.  Off  the  forty,  in 
search  of  more  considered 
Nordic  opinion.  Is  Britain 
really  Just  an  obstreperous 
small  island  in  genteel 
decline? 

“Brits  are  civilised,  they’re 


that  Britain  fatiim  behind 
and  that  foe  famous  class 
structure  has  a lot  to  answer 
for.  The  popular  perception  is 
that  we're  both  fighting  the 
Brussels  army,  hut  it’s  more 
complicated  than  that.  Danes 
can’t  understand  Britain’s  ob- 
jections to  the  Social  Chapter, 
for  example.  And  that  mad 
cow  business  was  too  crazy 
for  words.” 

Flew  of  the  pundits  had  a 
kind  word  to  say  for  the  wom- 


an who  put  the  great  hack  in 
Britain.  Ake  Daun,  a profes- 
sor or  ethnology  at  Stockholm 
University,  said  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  seen  as  “a  terri- 
ble warning”  of  what  could  go 
wrong. 

Elno  Lyytinea,  a lifelong 
anglophile  at  Helsinki  Uni- 
versity, questioned  Britain’s 
adversarial  politics.  "Some 
issues  today  may  be  too  com- 
plex For  polarised  attitudes,” 
he  said.  "If  the  one  rational, 
right  solution  were  to  be 
sought,  maybe  neither  the 
Tory  nor  the  Labour  policy 
would  be  best  Perhaps  you 
need  consensus  after  all." 

But  he  had  perhaps  the  kin- 
dest words  for  that  fading 
once- great  power  across  the 
North  Sea.  "Finland  got  a lot 
of  support  from  Britain  in  its 
early  years  of  independence," 
he  said.  “We  remember  that. 
You  are  a nation  proud  of  who 
you  are  and  that  teaches  us 
something  very  important.” 

That  sounds  more  like  it. 
But  Politiken’s  Mr  Knudsen 
insisted  on  the  last  word. 
"One  more  thing  That  John 
Cleese.  Don’t  mention  the 
war.  Brilliant.  So  British.” 

Next:  The  Italian  view 
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Worid  news  in  brief 


The  Pope  takes  shelterduringa  snowstorm  before  he  celebrated  mass  In  front  of 40,000 people  in  Sarajevo’s  Kosevo  football  stadium  yesterday  photograph:  janbokarzynski 

Pope  spreads  message  of  forgiveness  in  Sarajevo 


Karen  Oolemaw  In  Sarajevo 

THE  Pope  flew  out  of  Sara- 
jevo last  night  after  a 
two-day  visit  which 'saw 
security  in  the  Bosnian  capi- 
tal at  its  tightest  since  the 
civil  war  ended  in  1995.  Thou- 
sands of  police  were  on  duty 
throughout  his  trip  and  went 
on  high  alert  after  an  appar- 
ent assassination  plot  was  un- 
covered chi  Saturday. 
Reconciliation  and  forgive- 


ness were  the  pontiffs  key 
messages  to  the  Bosnians. 

“It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
Sarajevo  has  become  foe  sym- 
bol of  the  suffering  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,"  he  said  at  a 
mass  yesterday  morning. 

“The  hope  of  all  people  of 
goodwill  is  that  What  Sara- 
jevo symbolises  will  remain 
confined  to  the  20th  century 
and  that  its  tragedies  will  not 
be  repeated  in  the  millen- 
nium about  to  begin. 

"Let  us  forgive  and  let  us 


ask  for  forgiveness,”  foe  Pope 
said. 

The  mass  was  held  In  tbe 
city's  main  football  stadium 
and  was  the  highlight  of  his 
trip.  Thousands  waved  their 
yellow  and  white  Vatican 
flags  as  be  eased  his  way  Into 
foe  venue  in  his  white  pope- 
mobile.  Despite  bad  snow- 
storms, the  Pope  celebrated  a 
mass  that  lasted  far  almost 
three  hours. 

Freezing  pilgrims  were  not 
| deterred.  "I  think  it’s  good. 


Tm  happy  he's  here,"  said  Ka- 
tlca  Santic  who  had  travelled 
by  bus  from  Vrtez,  central 
Bosnia,  that  morning 
Local  ar<d  international  dig- 
nitaries also  attended.  Carl 
Bildt,  the  leading  peace  envoy 
for  Bosoia,-said  foe  visit  was 
very  significant.  “He  uses 
words  that  are  not  very  com- 
mon here:  He  talks  about  for- 
giveness, about  reconciliation 
and  about  living  together. 
And  especially  tbe  word  for- 
giveness is  one  of  the  most 


seldom  used  words ' in  this 
i country.” 

Muslim  leaders  also  had 
warm  words  for  the  Pope. 
Ejup  Game,  fixe  Bosnia  vice- 
president  Mid  the  papal  calls  ' 
for  reconciliation  were , 
achievable.  Earlier  yesterday, 
the  Pope  met  all  three  mem- 
bers of  Bosnia’s  three-man 
presidency.  The  Serb  member 
Momcilo  Krajisnik  had  de- 
clined, on  security  grounds, 
to  greet  foe  Pope  officially  at 
the  airport  on  Saturday. 


The  Pope  went  ahead  with 
his  visit  despite  foe  discovery 
an  Saturday  of  landmines, 
plastic  explosives  and  detona- 
tors on  his  motorcade  route 
into  Sarajevo.  Bosnian  police 
say  they  may  have  been 
planted  on  Friday  night 
• The  United  Nations  said 
yesterday  that  voting  by  for- 
mer rebel  Serbs  in  Croatia’s 
elections  would  be  extended 
into  today  after  technical 
problems  delayed  foe  opening 
of  polling  stations. 


Belgium  awaits  tirade  {Tories  tackle  EU  on  fish 


Stephan  Botes 
In  Brussels 


A CATALOGUE  of  police 
and  judicial,  incompe- 
tence is  expected  to  be 
handed  to  the  Belgian  parlia- 
ment tomorrow  after  a six- 
month  Investigation  into  the 
country’s  paedophile  scandal 
The  authorities  are  braced 
for  an  explosive  report. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE  ST.  LONDON  ES4SA- 

(Charity  Ret  So.  231323) 

Since  IMS  wr  have  shared 
the  grfel  and  cued  the  pain 
of  romtleu  suffering  seals.. 
Last  year  alone  903  found 
peace  with  the  help  of  your 
vital  gifts.  Most  nf  them  died 
of  cancer  - but  no  serenely 
that  you  would  hardly  know. 
Your  concern  \S  as  encouraging 
as  ji tau  generosity  and  we 
thank,  yon  for  ynur  inspiring 
tmf. 

^ Suer  Superior.  j* 


revealing  a failure  of  Bel- 
gium’s policing  and  criminal 
investigation  system.  It  win 
increase  public  pressure  an 
Jeen-Luc  Dehaene’s  coalition 
government  to  came  up  with 
far-reaching  Changes. 

The  government  has  yet  to 
implement  reforms  despite 
promises  by  Mr  Dehaene 
after  a protest  march  by  more 

than  300.000  Belgians  through 

Brussels  last  October. 

Public  hearings  of  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  on  police 
investigations  into  missing 
children  absorbed  the 
country  for  weeks  earlier  this 
year,  topping  television  rat- 
ings as  magistrates  and  police 

officers  accused  one  another 

cf  mishandling  searches. 

The  report  of  the  inquiry 
will  he  debated  for  two  days 
In  parliament  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  Almost  weekly 
revelations  since  the  arrest  of 

Marc  Dutroux,  the  builder 
and  convicted  sex  offender  at 
the  heart  of  the  case,  at  Char- 
leroi in  southern  Belgium  last 

August  have  appalled  a once- 

complacsnt  public. 

Dutroux  led  police  to  an 
I underground  dungeon  In  his 
cellar  where  two  sexually- 
abused  young  girls  were 
found  alive.  But  the  bodies  of 


two  eigbt-year-ald  girls,  who 
had  previously  been  allowed 
to  starve  to  death  in  the  cellar 
were  subsequently  found 
buried  in  his  garden.  The 
bodies  of  two  teenage  Blemish 
girls  were  later  found  under  a 
hut  at  another  property:  • 

Belgians  were  devastated  to 
learn  police  had  searched  Du- 
troux’s  home  several  times 
while  the  eigbt-yearolds  were 
still  alive  hut  had  foiled  to 
find  the  dungeon  even  though 
cm  one  occasion,  they  had 
heard  children’s  voices. 

The  parents  of  all  four  girls 
told  of  police  lack  of  interest 
Paul  Marshal,  the  father  of 
one.  said  police  foiled  to 
launch  a search  for  more  than 
a fortnight  after  his  daughter 
An  disappeared.  Mr  Marchal, 
a teacher  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, who  is  widely  seen  as  a 
saintly  and  heroic  figure,  has 
threatened  to  launch  an  anti- 
corruption political  party  to 
challenge  foe  government  un- 
less the  system  is  changed. 

The  parliamentary  inquiry 
will  continue  its  investiga- 
tions until  the  autumn  in  pur- 
suit of  allegations  of  a high- 
level  political  cover-up . or 
even  of  a conspiracy  by  the 
1 authorities  to  protect  Du* 
troux  from  earlier  arrest. 


Stephen  Bates  In 


A RENEWED  European 
attempt  to  resolve  the 
over-capacity  of  the 
I fishing  industry  is  likely  to 
i he  hijacked  in  Luxembourg 
1 today  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  plans  to 
show  the  electorate  its  de- 
termination to  stand  up  to 
the  European  Union. 

Tony  Baldly,  the  fish- 
eries minister,  is  interrupt- 
ing campaigning  in  his 
Banbury  constituency  to  at- 
tend a meeting  of  fishing 
ministers  at  which  he  will 
refuse  to  agree  to  any 
redaction  in  the  British 
fishing  fleet  until  the  issue 
of  quota-hopping  is 
resolved. 

The  council  meeting  is 
one  of  foe  last  opportuni- 
ties before  the  general  elec- 
tion for  the  Government  to 
obstruct  the  EU  on  a high- 
profile  issue.  But  if  Mr 
Baldly  is  outvoted,  the  pro- 
posals can  go  ahead 
anyway. 

John  Major  has  made  it 
(dear  that  a Conservative 
government  would  prevent 
foe  conclusion  of  foe  inter- 
governmental conference 


In  June  on  foe  future  shape 
of  the  EU,  unless  quote- 
hopping  — the  buying  of 
fishing  vessels  and  the  quo- 
tas they  are  allowed  to 
catch  by  foreign  companies 
— is  banned. 

Foreign  companies  can 
take  over  British  fishing 
quotas  even  if  they  no 
longer  employ  British 
crews  or  land  their  catches 
in  British  ports. 

Mr  Baldry  said  yester- 
dayr"My  position  is  going 
to  be  very  straightforward. 
The  UK  government  Is  not 
going  to  contemplate  any 
redaction  in  fleets  until  the 
issue  of  quota-hopping  is 
resolved." 

The  minister  flourished  a 
sardine  tin,  claiming 
; Labour’s  policies  were  so 

I thin  they  could  be  fitted 

He  accepted,  however, 
that  foe  sale  of  British 
trawlers  to  Spanish  and 
Danish  companies  in  par- 
ticular is  legal  and  that  for- 
eign companies  would  have 
to  he  compensated  if  quota- 
hopping  was  banned,  at  a 
likely  cost  of  millions  of 
pounds. 

With  fishing  a key  issue  i 
in  some  marginal  Tory  con- 


stituencies in  the  south- 
west  and  the  meeting  offer- 
ing ministers  the  chance  to 
appear  to  stand  firm 
against  Europe,  diplomats 
and  officials  have  accepted 
there  is  no  chance  of  the 
Government  making 
concessions. 

But  they  regard  its 
threats  to  block  foe  IGC 

with  some  scepticism,  both 
because  of  the  possibility  of 
a change  in  government  in 
Britain  and  because  Mr 
Baldry  may  be  outvoted  at 
the  f-onwr.il  meeting,  as  foe 
issue  is  one  where  qualified 
majority  voting  rules 
apply. 

The  European  Commis- 
sion insists  that  a reduction 
in  member  states’  ocean-go- 
ing fleets  Is  essential  if 
dwindling  fish  stocks  in 
areas  such  as  foe  North  Sea 
are  to  be  protected. 

Gavin  Strang,  Labour's 
agricnltnre  spokesman, 
accused  Mr  Baldry  of  mak- 
ing an  idiot  of  himself.  “It’s 
no  good  at  foe  end  of  18 
years  for  foe  Government 
to  start  trying  to  criticise 
Labour  when  the  problems 
which  exist  have  been  per- 
petuated and  worsened  by 
this  Government,**  he  said. 


Violent  crime 
in  US  plummets 

VIOLENT  crime  in  foe  United  States  fell  more  than  12  per  cent 
in  1996  in  the  steepest  drop  since  the  survey  of  victims  began  24 
years  ago,  according  to  a justice  department  report  released 
yesterday. 

The  survey  revealed  dramatic  declines  for  violent  crimes 
such  as  rape,  robbery  and  assault,  as  well  as  for  offences  such  as 
theft  and  burglary. 

The  greatest  decrease  in  violent  offences  last  year  was  In  tbe 
suburbs,  followed  by  rural  areas  and  the  cities,  which  have 
been  hit  hard  by  crime,  the  report  said.  It  said  the  drop  was 
greater  for  white  victims  than  for  blacks.  Rates  for  Hispanics 
showed  no  significant  change. — Reuter.  Washington. 


Turin  fire  awards 

THE  Pope  will  bestow  a special  papal  award  on  the  firemen  who 
saved  the  Shroud  ofTurin  from  a binning  cathedral,  a Vatican 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

Afire  an  Friday  night  badly  damaged  theSDO-yeardld  San 
Giovanni  cathedral,  home  of  foe  relic  some  consider  Jesus 
Christ's  burial  shroud,  and  foe  nearby  Royal  Palace. 

WwfigHtPr  Marin  Tiipmatnrp  harmwprpri  through  four  1 gyp  re  nf 

buHet-proof  glass  to  rescue  the  shroud  in  its  silver  box.  “God  gave 
me  the  strength  to  break  the  glass,”  he  gasped,  before  collapsing 
outside  tbe  cathedral.  — AP.  Turin. 


Priebke  retrial  to  start 

FORMER  SS  captain  Erich  Priebke  goes  on  trial  this  week  for  the 
second  time  in  a year,  accused  of  complicity  in  Italy's  worst 
second  worid  war  atrocity,  after  a previous  court  decision  to  free 
him  was  overturned.  1 

The  83-year-old  Gennan  will  be  joined  in  foe  dock  by  afarmer 
Nari  major,  Earl  Hass,  when  foe  military  trial  starts  today. 

Priebke  was  found  guilty  by  a military  court  last  year  of 
involvement  in  the  massacre  cf335men  and  boys  in  March  1944  in 
the  Ardeatine  Caves  south  of  Roma 
But  foe  court  said  he  could  not  be  punished  because  of  a statute 
oflimitation.  The  verdict  whidisparked  outrage,  was  quashed  an 
appeal  and  a retrial  ordered. — Reuter,  Rome. 


Palestinian  woman  in  attack 

A PALESTINIAN  woman  crossing  into  foe  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank  from  Jordan  shot  and  wounded  two  Israelis  and  an  Arab 
man  yesterday  as  Middle  East  peace  moves  remained  deadlocked. 

The  shooting  at  the  Allaiby  bridge  came  against  a background 
of  clashes  sparked  by  Palestinian  anger  over  Israel's  construction 
of  a Jewish  settlement  in  Arab  east  Jerusalem. 

At  foe  crossing  a Palestinian  woman  from  the  West  Bank  town 
ofQalqilya  was  arrested  after  she  opened  fire,  wounding  a secu- 
rity man,  a soldier  and  an  Arab  man,  an  Israeli  army  spokes- 
woman said. 

In  Hebron,  three  Palestinians  were  injured  by  stones  hurled  by 
Jewish  settfors  during  clashes  before  Israeli  soldiers  inter- 
vened. —Reuter,  Jerusalem. 


Mali  election  chaos 

MALI,  widely  praised  for  its  democratic  transition  in  1982,  held 
elections  for  a new  parliament  yesterday  but  chaos  disrupted  the 
start  of  its  second  multi-party  poll  since  independence. 

Long  queues  gathered  outside  polling  stations  in  Bamako,  foe 
capital,  but  by  midday  many  people  had  been  unable  to  cast  their 
vote. 

Lack  cf  voting  materials  caused  delays  at  many  polling 
stations.  Differences  between  voting  cards  and  voting  lists  or 
missing  names  compounded  the  problems. 

A total  1,500 candidates  from  21  parties  contested  the  147  seats 
In  the  new  national  assembly. — Reuter,  Bamako. 


Albanian  mission  blurred 

ITALY'S  prime  minister,  Romano  Prodi,  declined  yesterday  to 
comment  on  security  issues  surrounding  Operation  Alba — 

inr-Tufimg  the  disarming  nf rfviliang — as  a muHi national  force  of 

6,000 troops  prepared  to  land  in  Albania  to  protect  aid  deliveries. 

“Our  mission  is  only  to  prepare  the  real  dawn  (alba),  the 
rebirth  of  Albania,”  Mr  Prodi  said  in  foe  capital  Tirana. 

"We  have  to  be  very  dear  that  our  mission  is  to  help  Albanian 
civil  society  reconstruct  itself:  Our  objectiveis  to  go  home  as  soon 
as  we  have  helped  the  reconstruction  of  the  Albanian  state  and 
one  month  after  the  bedding  of democratic  elections." 

Despite  Mr  Prodi’s  lofty  aims,  it  was  unclear  48  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  the  main  contingents  of  the  multinational  force 
how  they  wlQ  be  achieved.  Scant  details  are  available  of  where 
they  will  be  stationed  or  what  their  responsibilities  will  be. 

Mr  Frodi  said  forewell  to  Tirana  with  the  words:  “I  am  going 
to  Brindisi  to  tell  tbe  Italian  troops  that  they  will  be  safe  in 

Albania.” — Joanna  Robertson.  Tirana. 


Yeltsin  stuffs  fish 

RUSSIA’S  president,  Boris  Yeltsin,  has  a heart  of  gold,  hates 
untidiness  and  loves  to  cook — but  shares  the  blame  for  the  feet 


in  an  interview  today. 

In  a rare  public  comment  Naina  YeKsbaatoW  the  German 

news  weekly  Der  Spiegel  that  her  husband  was  “comnletelv 
restored”  after  having  heart  bypass  surgery  late  last  year* 


bouse,  adding  that  Mr  Yettsto  also  liked  to  cook  “HcMkKsstnflM 

fish  best,  betterfoanl  do  it*! — Ratter,  Bonn.  neaoe8stuff« 
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The  electors  are  not  in  a mood  to 
vote  for  extending  the  privileges 
enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
community  by  a small  minority 


Roy  Hattersley 


THE  INSIDERSsTwo  senior  politicians  standing  down  at  the  election  take  stock  of  their  parties  positions  atthis  stage  ofthe  campaign 


Labour  is 
playing  the 
wrong  tune 


Tristan  Garel-Jones 


THE  Tory  temper 
after  the  first  week 
of  real  campaigning 

is  surprisingly 
frisky.  A tinge  of 
frustration  still  as  impromptu 
press  conferences  In  the  Tat- 
too constituency  push  what 
Tony  Benn  would  call  the 
“isshoos"  out  of  the  head- 
lines. But  1 have  to  report  that 
the  Conservative  Party  thinks 
it  is  fighting  for  Its  life.  It  is 
fighting  to  win,  and  increas- 
ingly believes  it  can  do  so. 

Party  leaders  matter.  And 
Conservatives  have  been 
hugely  encouraged  by  the 
sure-footed  competence 
shown  by  John  Major,  con- 
trasted with  the  smiling  eva- 
siveness of  Tony  Blair.  “Eter- 
nal smiles  his  emptiness 
betray." 

The  Tories  now  believe  that 
Blair,  and  with  him  his  whole 
edifice,  is  crumbling  under 
pressure.  The  fumbling  on  de- 
volution. the  confusion  over 
privatisation,  the  evasiveness 
on  grant  maintained  schools 
— who  knows  what  might 
tumble  out  if  you  shake  hard 
enough? 

As  Gore  Vidal  famously 
remarked  about  JFK:  “Deep 


down,  he’s  shallow.”  The 
Tories  can  hardly  be  blamed 
if,  over  the  coming  weeks, 
they  try  to  plumb  the  very 
depths  of  that  shallowness. 

Elections  are  sometimes 
won  on  mood,  sometimes  on 
issues. 

If  Labour  are  to  win  they 
have  to  win  on  mood:  "Time 
for  a change.  Isn't  Tony  Blur 
a nice  young  man?  Don’t 
worry  about  Dennis  Skinner 
— we'd  have  offered  him  a 
peerage  but  he  wouldn't  ac- 
cept Didn't  Tony  look  im- 
pressive amongst  all  those 
clever  young  people  on  that 
dealing  floor  in  the  City? 
What  about  all  the  sleaze? 
New  Labour.  New  anything 
you  want,  really. 

“Fair's  fair,  give,  us  a 
chance.  It's  been  18  years  in 
opposition.  We  may  have 
been  wrong  about  everything 
important  then.  But  we’re  all 
Tories  now.  And  when  you 
look  at  Tony,  don't  you  feel 
trust!" 

I am  surprised  Peter  Man- 
delson  has  not  set  up  back- 
ground music  at  Labour  press 
conferences  with  the  did  Free 
song  belting  out:  “All  right 
now . . . It’s  all  right  now . . .” 


On  the  streets  the  word  from  the  Tory 
constituencies  is  that  it’s  all  to 
play  for  still:  core  support  solid, 
unprecedented  numbers  of  undecided 

Mood  can  be  very  effective,  but  the 
Tories  have  to  win  on  issues.  So  far, 
whenever  a real  issue  has  crept  on  to 
the  agenda,  they  have  done  well 

Tristan  Garel-Jones 


Renewing  your 
home  insurance  in 
April  or  May? 


The  Tories,  by  contrast, 
have  to  win  on  issues.  So  far, 
whenever  a real  issue  has 
crept  on  to  the  agenda  they 
have  done  weH 

A Labour  press  conference 
on  devolution  in  Scotland 
manages  to  upset  the  whole  of 
Caledonia  except  George 
Robertson  and  Robin  Cook,  to 
treat  Wales  with  contempt 
and  to  ignore  England.  Ash- 
down offers  £2.6  billion  to  the 
health  service;  DorreU 
counters  that  the  figure  Is 
about  half  the  real  increase 
achieved  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment Blair  says  air  traffic 
control  might  be  a candidate 
for  privatisation  and  a dis- 
obliging trade  unionist  pro- 
duces an  embarassing  letter. 
Issues,  issues,  issues. 

The  two  stars  of  the  cam- 
paign, so  far.  are  Major  and 
Prescott  Major  is  just  plain 
competent  — unobtrusively 
good  at  what  he  does.  Prescott 
looks  and  sounds  good  — 
chunky  and  tough.  And  he 
has  a huge  advantage  from 
New  Labour’s  point  of  view: 
when  you  look  at  the  text  of 
what  he  has  said,  it  is 
incomprehensible. 

Out  on  the  streets,  the  word 
coming  in  from  Tory  constitu- 
encies Is  that  if  8 all  to  play 
for  stilL  The  main  parties  will 
contact  more  voters  in  the 
coining  three  weeks  than  all 
the  pollsters  put  together  over 
the  last  five  years. 

True,  there  is  a discount  for 
over-enthusiasm  and  bias. 
But  the  messages  coming  to 
Smith  Square  say:  core  sup- 
port solid.  Liberals  nowhere, 
and  unprecedented  numbers 
of  undecided. 

The  admirable  Sue  Windsor 
of  Watford,  into  whose  core  I 
would  entrust  my  life,  said: 
"If  you'd  asked  me  to  vote 
Tory  a few  weeks  ago,  Td 
have  said,  ’Not  a chance.' 
Now,  I just  might"  It’s  there 
the  battle  will  be  fought  ■ 

Mood  or  Issues?  Mood  can 
be  very  effective  (It  swept  in 
the  Tories  in  1983).  Labour 
have  been  very  skilful  at 
building  up  a favourable 
mood,  at  least  In  and  around 
SWi.  Most  of  Fleet  Street 
have  bought  New  Labour 
shares  at  the  top  of  the  mar- 
ket with  Leeson-like  abandon. 
The  reputation  of  the  polling 
industry  rides  on  a substan- 
tial Labour  win. 

It's  all  right  now.  Is  it?  Out 
there  in  Watford,  Mrs  Wind- 
sor, and  across  the  country 
thousands  like  her,  will  be 
banging  on  about  mortgage 
rates,  parental  choice,  crime 
figures,  privatisation.  Issues. 


to  go  on  the 

offensive 


Roy  Hatter^  ^ 


THIS  IS  the  week 
when  Labour  must 
go  on  to  the  offen- 
sive — not  just  to 
win  a majority  that 
Is  big  enough  to  guarantee  a 
secure  five  years,  but  equally 
to  ensure  that  Tony  Blair  ar- 
rives in  Downing  Street  as  a 
people’s  choice  for  best,  not 
least  bad,  prime  minister. 

And  fete  has  provided  the 
party  with  the  ideal  opportu- 
nity. Later  today,  Blair 
speaks  about  education.  If 
John  Macintosh,  head  of  the 
London  Oratory,  had  wanted 
to  prepare  the  path  for  his 
school's  moat  famous  parent 
he  would  not  have  behaved 
much  differently  Cram  the 
way  he  did  last  weak. 

Mr  Macintosh  gave  an  .in- 
terview to -the  Sunday  Times, 
in  which  he  said  that  a 
Labour  government  would 
not  be  sufficiently  generous 
to  grant-maintained  grfmnin 
What  he  did  not  seem  to  real- 
ise was  that  the  electors  are 
not  in  a mood  to  vote  fbr  ex- 
tending the  privileges  en- 
joyed, at  the  expense  at  the 
whole  community,  by  a small 
minority.  If  they  were,  it 
would  -be  the  Tories  who  lead 
the  opinion  polls  by  20-bdd 
points. : - 

To  be  fair  to  Mr  Macintosh, 
he  gave  his  Interview,  before 
he  could  have  seen  BBC  Tele- 
vision's Saturday  night  opin- 
ion .poll  analysis.  That 
showed  that  when  the  voters 
were  asked  about  which  party 
offered  the  best  education  pol- 
icy, the  Conservatives  came  a. 
bad  third.  So  much  for. ex- 
tending the ‘assisted  places 
scheme  to  primary  schools,  a 
grammar  school  in  every 
town,  and  time  that  could  he 
spent  on  learning  being 
wasted  an  testing. 

ff  the  BBC  is  right,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrat  education  pro- 
gramme, running  second  to 
Labour,  is  twice  as  popular  as 
what  the  Tories  have  to  offer. 
And  the  Liberals  want  to  put 
up  our  taxes  to  order  to 
reduce  class  sizes  and  employ 
more  teachers.  That,  as  Mr 
Macintosh  made  clear  to  big 
interview,  is  not  a subject  of 
any  general  interest  to  him. 
He  is  only  concerned  with  the 


pupil-teacher  ratio  in  grant- 
maintained  schools. 

It  does  not  take  a genius  to 

realise  that  the  Sunday  Times 
ran  the  Macintosh  remon- 
strance as  its  front-page  lead 
with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  embarrassing  Tony  Blair. 
That  in  Itself  raises  interest- 
ing questions  about  Mr  Mac- 
intosh’s conduct  Did  he  not 
understand  what  the  paper 
was  up  to,  even  when  he  was 
required  to  tell  his  story  to  a 
political  rather  than  an  edu- 
cation correspondent?  — 

IT  he  felled  to  grasp  what 
the  Sunday  Times,  wasjm  to, 
the  Chief  Inspector  qf  Smoots 
may  have  a poiht~  a&»ttt  the 
detaining  quality  of  this  coun- 
try’s head  teachers.  If  Mr 
Macintosh  knowingly  agreed 
to  embarrass  the  father  of  one 
of  his  pupils,  the  same  point 


‘In  the  debate  on 
education,  the 
people  are  more 
progressive  th^h 
thepbtitfdsriS,!.‘ 


applies,  but  for  a- different 
reason.  Either  way  the  pop 
gun  misfired.  . 

Enthusiasts  for  comprehen- 
sive education  — who,  like 
me,  would  have  regarded  a 
comment  on  Tony  Blair's  de- 
rision about  his  son  as  unjus- 
tifiable impertinence  — had 
only  one  concern  when  we 
read  that  the  Oratory  was  bis 
choice. 

We  were  afraid  that  it  sig- 
nalled a significant  shift  away 
from  Labour's  determination 
to  create  a unified  system  of 
secondary  education.  And 
when  David  Blunkett  an- 
nounced that  grant-main- 
tained schools  would  be  given 
a new  name  but  retain  many 
of  their  privileges,  we  feared 
that  the  promise  to  abandon 
hierarchical  education  was, 
at  best,  being  blurred. 

It  is  bard  to  attend  a gather- 
ing of  teachers  without  hear- 
ing complaints  about 
Labour’s  reluctance  to  build  a 


genuine  comprehensive  sys- 
tem. Z guess  that  many  of 
those  teachers,  believing  that 
the  Ashdown  policy  on  educa- 
tion is  the  real  radical  alter- 
native, have  helped  to  swell 
the  LihDem  education  opin- 
ion poll  rating.  Good  old  Mr 
Macintosh  has  helped  to 
restore  their  fefth  in  the 
LabourParty.  . . 

With  or  without  Mr  Macin- 
tosh, today’s  Labour  press 
conference  was  always  going 
to  be  interrupted  with  ques- 
tions about  the  school  that 
Tony  Blair  had  chosen  for  his 
son.  No  doubt  Peter  Hitchens 
of  the  Daily  Express  will  be  at 
it  again.  He  has  become  a 
moving  demonstration  of 
Britain’s  free  press.  For 
whilst  be  attends  one  press 
conference  to  be  unpleasant 
to  the  Labour  leader,  his  pro- 
prietor sits  at  the  next  sup- 
porting Labour  policy.  Unfdr- 

tunately,  up.to  now.  they  have 
never  appealed  together. 

, The  fiasefoaHon  of  fife  edu- 
cation debate  Is  that- the 
people  are  more  progressive 
than  the  politicians.  No  doubt 
Tony  Blair’s  assurance  that 
Labour  will,  not  go  to  war 
with  grammar  schools  goes 
down  well  with  selective 
school  parents.  But  as  David 
Blunkett  always  explains,  as 
an  excuse  for  allowing  the 
continuation  of  selection  In 
some  backward  areas  of  the 
country,  there  are  not  many 
Of  them  about  If  they  are  not . 
worth  bothering  about  educa- 
tionally, they  can  only  have  a 
baited  political  significance. ; 

. ff  Labour  policy  was  based 
on  nothing  more  elevated 
than  a calculation  at  votes  — 
a charge  I would  never  make 
— it  would  be  sensible  to  be 
positive  about  non-selective 
education. 

Electoral  interest,  not  to 
mention  the  needs  of  the 
country,  also  demands  a de- 
marche with  the  teachers. 
Labour’s  proposal  for  a 
national  teaching  council 
moves  one  step  towards  the 
creation  of  a real  profession. 

Thanks  to  Mr  Macintosh. 
Tony  Blair  can  make  his  edu- 
cation speech  in  exactly  the 
right  atmosphere  — sympa- 
thy for  his  son,  whose  school 
life  has  been  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  his  thoughtless  head- 
master, and  relief  that  a de- 
fender of  educational 
privilege  accepts  that  Labour 
is  not  on  his  side. 

Today  Labour  can  demon- 
strate that  it  really  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Tories.  It  can.  go 
on  the  offensive  and  it  can. 
end  the  cynicism. 


If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga  - 
call  us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  can  be. 
Thankfully,  if  yoo  are  aged  50  or 
over  you  can  benefit  from 
SAGA  Home  Insurance  - a 
superior  household  insurance 
that  is  only  available  to  (nature, 
responsible  people  like  you. 

Saga  Insures  More  Homes 

What  is  more.  SAGA  Home 
Insurance  is  now  able  to  cover 
an  even  wider  range  of  properties. 
So  even  if  we  have  been  unable 
to  offer  you  cover  in  die  past, 
why  not  call  today  FREE, 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  SAGA 
Home  Insurance,  we  win 
refund  you  the  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

s*w  swrfei.  ui.  nuxrosr  731 
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> insurance  cover  is 
comprehensive  and 
low  cost 

■ Discounts  for  home 
security 

• Free  pen  with  your 
quotation 


Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no 
obligation  quote  simply 
call  us  on  the  number 
below.  We  wifi  be 
pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  have  on 
SAGA  Home  Insurance. 

0800 
414  525 

quoting  reference 
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Wobbling  gets  set  in  concrete 


Mediawatch:  The  press 


Sega  Sennoei  Ltd  would  like  m send  you  nfansoboa  about  other  Saga 
pradwrt*  and  services  and  may  pass  on  your  deoils  ro  other  Saga 
ewnpanira  fur  this  purpose. 


\iul  m!h  hoi  ,i'K  ns  about  our  competitive 
MOH  >K  l\Sl  RAM  'J 


Roy  Greenslade 

PRESS  influence  is  cu- 
mulative. Isolated  sen- 
sations in  one  paper  or 
another  are  usually  forgotten. 
Long-run  themes  shared  by  a 
number  of  papers  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  an  effect, 
especially  if  these  set  the 
agenda  for  broadcasters  too. 

Even  in  the  short  term,  if  a 
single  motif  emerges  to  virtu- 
ally every  media  outlet,  then 
it  can  take  hold.  It  will  be  as- 
sumed to  be  correct  and  very 
quickly  be  accepted  as  feet  So 
it  was  with  Labour's  wobbly 
week.  The  story  is  now 
Indisputable. 

What  is  so  fascinating 
about  this  supposed  reversal 
of  Labour's  fortunes,  rein- 
forced by  the  Times’s  mid. 
week  Mori  pall  and  yester- 
day’s Sunday  Telegraph 
Gallup  finding,  is  the  way 
some  papers  have  reacted. 

Suddenly  it  is  all  right  to 
dust  off  the  hand-me-down 
phrases  of  Old  Labour’s  past 
The  News  of  the  World,  which 
has  lived  up  to  its. boast  of 
being  even-handed  thus  for, 
felt  able  yesterday  to  talk  of  I 
Blair  as  a “one-man  band” 
and  raised  the  spectra  of  trade 
union  “barons”  whose  “sinis- 
ter silence  ...  Is  deafening”. 

The  Express  on  Sunday, 
which  had  previously  given 
hints  of  moving  towards  New 
Labour,  patted  John  Major  on 
the  back.  This  “doughty  cam- 
paigner" is  “still  shining  on 


the  soap  box  ...  a likeable, 
apparently  ordinary  man 
talking  eye  to  eye  to  ordinary 
people  who  warm  to  him”.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  riairng 
Blair  is  “discomfited  by  the 
apparent  U-tqrns  over  devolu- 
tion. privatisation  and  the 
single  currency”.  Could  the 
insertion  of  the. word  “appar- 
ent” be  a nod  to  the  paper’s 
owner,  Labour  peer  dive  Hoi- 
lick,  suggesting  these  are  not 
real  U-turns? 

The  Mall  on  Sunday  has 
been  less  inhibited  about  crlt> 

iristog  Blair  to  past  weeks. 

Now  it  is  joining  enthusiasti- 
cally with  tts  daily  stablemate 
in  a full-frontal  assault. 
“Blair  feces  union'  ambush: 
Militants  give  Labour  new 
election  nightmare”,  said  the 
headline.  There  were  two 
pages  inside  with  a similar 
message  about  “Blair's  social 
chapter  timebomb”  and  a 
leader  based  on  old-style 
union  threats  implicit'  to  the 
Scottish  TUC  conference 

flgpnrta 

It  was  unsurprising  to  find 
the  Sunday  Telegraph  picking 
up  a similar  theme  in  a leader 
page  article  by  Leo 
McKinstry  headlined  “The 
hidden  cost  of  Blair’s  deal 
with  the  unions”. 

But  the  paper’s  main  lines 
of  fire  were  on  Blair's  charac- 
ter — with,  a full-page  focus 
entitled  “The  leader  becomes 
a .liability”  — and  Labour's 


stance  on  'Europe.  A leader 
( about  the  parties’  pledges  an 
European  Monetary  Union 
concluded:  “Shambolic  as  the 
Tories’  official  European  pol- 
icy has  been,  the  vast  major- 
ity ctf  Conservatives  ....  will 
do  all  they  can  to  obstruct 
membership-” 

The  Sunday  Telegraph’s  po- 
litical viewpoint  has  long 

been  clear  and  unequivocal, 
but  that  of  the  Sunday  Times 
has  been  much  more  difficult 
to  grasp.  Yesterday  was  there- 
fore a watershed.  Its  cover- 
age. in  tone,  coittent  and  pre- 
sentation, was  wholly 
negative  about  Labour. 

I counted  12  anti-Labour 
headlines,  from  the  news 
front  page  “Blair  school  head 


‘Hand-me-down 
phrases  about 
Old  Labour’s  past 
are  dusted  off 


attacks  Labour  policy"  to  the 
business  front  page's  “Busi- 
ness rate  move  gives  Major 
an  edge  over  Blair"  and 
through  ffie  eight-page  elec- 
tion special  with  “Blair's 
wobbly  week”,  “Windfall  tax 
will  hit  the  pensioner”,  and 
“Blair’s  weakness  turns  off 
wavering  women  voters”. 

It  is  not  that  some  of  these 
were  not  valid  stories.  The 
splash  about  the  headmaster 
.of  the  London  Oratory  school, 
attended  by  Blair's  son  Euan, 
lambasting  Lstbourfs  educa- 
tion policy  was  excellent  The 
“Labour  source”  quoted  as 
saying  it  was  “an  outrage”  for 
“a  publicity-seeking  head- 


master to  exploit  the  fact 
Tony  Blair’s  son  is  at  his 
school”  was  way  off  the  mark. 

No,  the  interesting  fact  was 
the  relentless  nature  of ’the 
coverage.  Old  demons  were, 
wrung  from  the  box  — trade 
Unions,  hwmigrafrinn,  fay  — 
along  with  the  new  devils: 
privatisation,  policy  U-turns 
and  Blair's  personality. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tories  were 
virtually  unseatiwi  They  es- 
caped with  a page  two  piece 
about  Michael  Portillo  being 
“locked  to  a wrangle  over  im- 
posing‘VAT  on  fliel”,  and,  of 
course,  the  Robert  Harris 

column. 

The  Sunday  Times’s  . leader 
was  also  laced  with  humendo. 
“A  grant!  group  is  wmlring  pol- 
icy and  ramming  it  down  the 
throats  of  the  rest  before  they 
have  a chance  to  refuse  it” 
But  It  did  also  point  out  that 
“Labour's  wobbles  ...  have 

not  made  Ttiurfli  Impart  qq  flip 

electorate  so  fer”. 

There  was  also  a straight- 
forward interview  with  Blair 
by  Andrew  Grice.  It  was 
tucked  away  on  a left-hand 
page,  but;  .let’s  be  honest, 
Blair  interviews  are  so  com- 
mon at  present  that  they  do 
not  merit  foil-page  status. 

It  was  interesting  to  note 
Blair's  irritation  at  the  criti- 
cism of  his  spin-doctors.  He 
contrasted  the  way  in  which 
the  nrfrwirriging  mm  ~ hrfiinH 
Margaret  Thatcher  were 
regarded  as  heroes  with  the 
vilification  of  hi?,  own  media 
team.  “Today,  when  Labour 
runs  the  most  professional 
show,  everyone  squeals  like 
mad  and  says  it’s  terrible  and 
unprincipled." 

. Otoy  victory,  of  coarse,  wffl 
sanctify  them.  Ask  Charles 
and  Maurice  SaatchL 


Why  I’ll  be  voting  SNP 


Labour 
fills  me 
with 
despair 


LizLochead 


IN  this  election  Fm  voting 
SNP*  because  I think 
they’re  the  best  hope  for 
a socialist  Scotland.  I voted 
SNP  at  the  last  election  bat 
before  that  I had  always 
voted  Labour  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Labour 
Party.  I was  amazed  to  find 
you  can  actually  not  vote 
Labour  and  your  hand 
doesn’t  fall  off. 

I’ve  lost  a lot  of  faith  hi 
fiie  way  the  Labour  Party’s 
been  changing.  If  John 
Smith  was  still  leader  I 
would  still  vote  Labour, 
which  is  paradoxical  be- 
cause he  wasn’t  exactly 
leftwing.  If  I lived  in  Eng- 
land. I might  vote  Labour. 

The  current  Labour  Party 
fills  me  with  despair.  Tony 
Blair  is  busy  trying  to  be 
John  Major  and  telling 
people  to  vote  Labour  be- 
cause all  that  will  change  is 
the  people.  l eant  see  the 
point  of  voting  Labour  In 
Scotland.  They  don't  seem 
very  Interested  In  a Scot- 
tish assembly.  When  Blair 
was  in  Scotland  he  was 


-backtracking  in  a fairly 
autocratic  way. 

I*m  not  voting  $NP  be- 
cause of  any  xenophobia.  E 
just  don’t  know  why  any- 
one would  not  want  a say  in 
their  own  destiny.  Z don’t 
see  why  Scotland  can’t  be. 
Its  own  nation  in  Europe. 

Toting  SNP  Is  part  of  a 
process  towards  a socialist 
Scotland  although  I’ve  not 
got  any  great  feith  to  the 
present  SNP  either.  I don’t 
know  who  the  SNP  candi- 
date in  my  constituency, 
Glasgow  Billhead,  is.  The 
SNP  do  pussyfoot  about. 
Why  can't  they  talk  about 
republicanism?  I’m  not 
afraid  of  an  independent 
Scotland.  X might  not  be  as 
financially  well  off  bat  that’s 
not  what  interests  ine.  There 
needs  to  be  some  change. 

I feel  incredibly  alienated 
from  the  pretent  govern- 
ment The  big  issue  in  this 
election  is  getting  the 
Tories  otrt.  I will  be  quite 
pleased  if  Labour  wins. 


tes  \ Ltz  Lochead  is  a playwright 
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Disguised  as  Mr  Ordinary  Bloke 


In  the  Chancellor’s  Rushcliffe 
constituency,  politics  tend  to 
be  suffused  by  personality, 

Matthew  Engel  reports 
Illustrations:  Lucinda  Rogers 
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T’S~  AMAZING  what  have  a yen  Clarke  story  to 
yon  see  when  yon.  telL  A mate  of  mine  saw  the 
haven't  brought  yoar  Clarkes  shopping  the  other 
catapult  As  I turned  week.  “Don’t  be  so  ridicu- 
into  MeHors  Road,  West  lous,"  his  wife  was  telling 
Bridgford,  there  was  him,  "of  course  you’re  going 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  to  wear  a suit” 
quer,  positioned  vulnerably.  And  there  is  a relaxed  feel 
with  his  ear  pressed  to  a cable  to  the  campaign.  Visiting 


TV  junction  box,  trying  to  as-  journalists  are  welcome  to  tag 
certain  for  the  benefit  of  the  along,  if  they  can  keep  up. 
old  dear  across  the  way  Every  tinpot  LibDem  trying 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  to  increase  his  share  from  12 
make  a horrid  noise.  to  13  per  cent  in  this  election 

The  research  was  inconclu-  carries  a mobile  phone,  and 
sive.  This  problem  might  certainly  every  hack  does. 


recur;  he  may  have  to  go  back  The  no.  8 man  in  the  Govem- 
and  have  another  listen  after  inent  can’t  stand  phones  of 
the  election.  In  the  meantime,  any  kind.  He  doesn’t  have  any 
he  was  able  to  conduct  a con-  need  to  make  himself  look 
versatton  on  the.  mystery  of  important 
why  the  cable  company  Yet  there  is  a dazzling  piece 

should  have  dug  up  all  the.  of  trickery  at  work  here:  he  is 
roads  in  the  district  without  important  and  has  been  for  a 
sending  any  leaflets  round  very  long  time.  Mr  Ordinary 
trying  to  get  people  to  buy  the  Bloke  is  actually  the  ultimate 


PROSPER^ 
YEARS 


MRS®? 


service. 

And  the  thing  about  Ken- 


Conservative  apparatchik. 
Fourand-a-half  people  have 


neth  Clarke  Is  that  you  can  broken  the  record  by  being  in 
imagine  him  going  back,  government  non-stop  since 


People  believe  they  can  talk  1979.  The  half  is. Tony  New- 
to  him  about  the  troublesome  ton,  who  was  a whip  in  Mrs 
minutiae  of  life.  Would  any-  Thatcher's  first  government, 
<me  in  his  constituency  ex-  so  sort-of  counts.  Two  of  them 
pect  Michael  Portillo  to  care  are  Sir  Patrick  May  hew  and 


about  such  a matter? 


Baroness  Chalker,  who  are 


Michael  Howard?  Or  Douglas  giving  up,  whatever  happens. 


Hogg?  Or  Gordon  Brown, 
come  to  that?  But  people  don’t 
regard  Mr  Clarke  as  scone 
grand  figure  in  London.  He's, 
just  Ken. 

His  reputation . tor  Uuff- 


That  leaves  Malcolm  Rifldnd 
and  Mr  Clarke,  who  have 
made  the  long  march  all  the 
way  and  hope  stIH  to  be  in 
place  on  May  2. 

And  MT  Clarke  became  a I 


r • — • 


PsNSiT' 


m- 


ffrj ... 


ness,  joviality  and  general  whip  in  1972,  when  Mr 
lade  of  pretentiousness  con-  Rifkind  was  still  at  the  Bar, 
statutes  a matchless  political  when  John  Major  had  seven 
asset  It  baa  its  disadvantages,  more  years  to  do  at  the  bank, 
aud  its  limits,  which  we  wDl  and  when  many  of  his  constlt- 
come  to.  But  It  is  not  bogus,  uents  now  voting  in  their 

and,  after  27  years  as  MP  for  second  election  were  not  even  , „ „ _ . _ 

Rushcliffe,  his  personality  bora.  He  has  been  a front - Xh  government  since  1979  have  been  (from  left)  Kenneth  Clarke.  Baroness  Chalker,  Malcolm  Hifldad,  Tony  Newton  and  Sir  Patrick  Maybew.  Above:  RatcUffe-on-Soar  power  station 
suffuses  politics  in  the  bencher  ever  since.  ......  


constituency. 


Most  Conservative  assoda-  tached  from  it  alL  Every  polit- 
tions  these  days  are  so  tight-  leal  statement  he  makes  has 
arsed  and  defensive  that  if  the  subtext  learned  at  the 
you  walked  In  and  said  you  criminal  ban 


Yet  somehow  he  seems  de-  hours  spent  with  him  pro- 1 resembles  a biplane  landing  1 him  imperceptibly  edging  1 nock.  But,  realistically,  Mr 


thought  the  Government  was 
wonderful  and  you  wanted  to 


M’lud.  l know  my  client’s 


vided  no  evidence  to  support  inaforce-ntoer. 
that  point  One  does,  though.  But  here’s  the 
begin  to  get  the  hang  of  his  cause  he  is  seen 
methods.  able,  voters  do  like  to  tell  him 

It’s  not  that  he  isn’t  natu-  what’s  on  their  mind.  That 


guilty ‘ and  you  know  he’s  rally  affable.  But  he  has  a can  take  longer  than  1&5 


devote  every  waking  minute  guilty,  but  Pm  paid  to  pretend  Chancellor’s  understanding  1 seconds. . And  whatever  the 


of  the  next  17  days  to  the 
cause,  they  would  probably 
assume  it  was  a trick  and  set 
the  dogs  on  you.  In  Rushcliffe 
the  todies  have  a smile  even 
for  the  Guardian. 

If  British  officialdom,  were 
less  disposed  to  tinkering  and 


to  believe  he’s  not.  so  III  do  the 
best  I can,  with  no  hard  feel- 
ings either  way  . 

Thus:  Madam  Speaker:  l 
know  this  polity’s  baloney  and 


that  affability  is  a finite 
resource  the  same  as  any 
.other,  and,  at  election  time, 
needs  to  be  managed. 


inaforce-ntoer.  backwards.  Just  now  and  Clarke  seems  to  be  reading 

But  here’s  the  problem.  Be-  again  the  professional  mask  his  constituency  right  There 
cause  he  is  seen  as  approach-  slips  and  he  really  is  Honest  is  movement  against  him,  but 
able,  voters  do  like  to  tell  him  Ken.  It  is  not  bn  a grand  scale, 

what’s  on  their  mind.  That  Voter  “I  agree  with  you  to  Equally  there  is  no  sign  yet  of 
can  take  longer  than  1&5  Europe.  Tm  In  tovour  of  it”  anyone  starting  to  scuttle 
seconds. . And  whatever  the  Clarke  (clearly  surprised):  back  as  the  national  polls  also 


issue,  his  fingerprints  are  an 
the  policy  because  he  has  usu- 
ally been  minister  for  It 
to  two  days  round  West 


everyone  else  knows  it's  bato-  words  when  be  is  canvassing. 


He  does  not  waste  time  or  ( Bridgford,  and  the  overgrown 


ney.  But  someone's  got  to  do 
the  job,  and  it  might  as  well  be 


inventing  silly  names.  Rush-  me.  So  Fm  going  to  do  it  with 
cliffe  would  be  known  as  conviction.  Cor.  U’s  a game, 


South  Nottinghamshire.  Zt  be- 
gins at  the  Trent,  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  city,  and  fin- 


isnttt? 

This  approach  has  best 
modified  somewhat  since  he 


Ishes  at  the  Ratdfffe-oa-Soar  became  Chancellor.  Cause 
power  station  by  the  Ml.  It  Is  and  effect  are  not  easy  to  dis- 
mostly  rural.  But  the  focus  of  entangle  but  it  has  seemed 
it  is  West  Bridgford,  the  well-  less  and  less  likely  that  he  can 


bred  suburb  where  Notting- 
ham Forest  and  the  cricket 
dub  play. 

‘Tm  not  sure  which  street 
my  cart  in,”  I said  to  one  of 
Mr  Clarke’s  helpers.  “We 
don’t  have  streets  in  Brldg- 
fbrd,”  she  replied,  still  smil- 
ing. “They’re  all  roads.”  He 
has  a 20,000  majority  and  he 
is  not  going  to  lose  it 


ever  become  Conservative 
leader,  and,  simultaneously, 
he  has  discovered  beliefs,  spe- 
cifically over  Europe,  that  he 
propounds  in  a what-the-hefl 


of  way,  as  though  amhi-  j won't,  actually 


>rds  when  be  is  canvassing.  villages  of  East  Leake  and 
“1  hope  we  might  get  your  Sutton  Bonington,  the  same 
support.”  “You  might"  subjects  kept  recurring: 

health  (been  there),  schools 
(done  that),  crime  (remember 
1 _ who  was  Home  Secretary  be- 

le  propounds  lore  Howard?),  and  local  gov- 

- g.ni;-fr  _ ernmeut  (can’t  catch  him  out 

IS  DelleTS  fll  a on  that  after  27  yearst 

rt.A_imx.il  Older  voters  often  chuck  in 

rnai-me-neil  something  about  immigration 

i-j  -f  0 (another  Home  Office  issue), 

lain  01  a Way  as  niton  happens  with  people 

who  haven’t  seen  a black  face 
since  the  last  Lenny  Henry 
That  doesn't  sound  very  series,  and  Europe, 
couraging.”  "Well,  you  He  can’t  escape  these  dis- 
in*t  actually."  . cussions,  and  he  handles 


He  propounds 
his  beliefs  in  a 
what-the-heli 
kind  of  away 


encouraging.”  "Well,  you 


“Well,  I wish  you  could  talk  to  suggest 
some  of  my  colleagues  then.”  Many  people  say  they  like 

Tory  supporter:  “Tm  very  him  and  not  his  party,  and 
worried  about  this  election.’'  the  implication  is  that  the 
Clarke:  “Well,  Tm  a bit  second  point  is  the  clincher. 
worried.”  It  cannot  possibly  threaten 


a new  play  by 

BEN  ELTON 


Catch  him  while  he  Is  strid-  this  seat  because  Labour  and 
tog  between  houses,  and  it  is  LibDems  are  close  together. 

and  even  the  Europhobes  are 
not  mentioning  the  Referen- 

Whatnuor  thn  dum  Party  candidate, 

nnaiever  ure  On  one  occasion,  a county 

■eeaia  kahae  council  candidate  who  was 

ISSUE)  Vie  flab  with  us  shouted  out  to  a 

u«uallii  hoan  frtend:  “We‘re  Botog  down-” 1 

UoUrtiijj  Oven  thought  a shudder  ran 

mliiicfAr  x__  through  the  entire  entourage. 

minister  lor  re  n turned  out  he  was  talking  < 

abaut  Nottingham  Forest 
When  we  finished.  Mr 
possible  to  get  a little  flesh  on  Clarke  went  to  the  pub  and 
this.  T don’t  believe  the  polls,  then  to  watch  Notts  County 


sex).  Pupwra  looks  a 
smash  for  Ben  Ettas' 


CVESTANMM 


possible  to  get  a little  flesh  on 
this.  T don’t  believe  the  palls. 


That  would  mean  we’d  be  los-  Jose.  They’re  going  down,  too. 


Hta  Stifice  to  hteapparent  tor  more  briskly  than  a gener-  Sorry,  I Haven’t  A Clue.  He  Is  who  wasmovtag  over  be  shot  off  to  Brussels 

\SZ  tor*  ofartifice Someone  ously  built  man  is  expected  to  looking  for  the  exit  lone,  cause  he  thought  Blair  was  a Bar.  we  would  miss  ; 

treat  him  as  a local  boy  who  i«k  « artm  • * dooccasionally  evenbreak-  which  wffl  conclude  the  con-  windbag,  which  makes  you  act,  ah  the  classier  for  £ 

STAlTaLSSl  SeSte  tog  Into  an  toetesmt  run  that  versahon  politely.  You  sense  wonder  what  he  made  of  Kin-  ing  not  to  be  one  at  all. 


tlon  is  slipping  away.  (Cheery  iaugn) 

It  has  made  him  the  most  mind.  Hope  we’ll 
widely  respected  Chancellor  you  next  time.  Bye. 
since  Roy  Jenkins.  And  Jen-  A tyro  would  have  paused 
kins  didn't  save  the  election  and  asked  "Why?”  Clarke  was 


(Cheery  laugh)  "OK.  never  them  brilliantly.  But  after  a ing  a quarter  to  a third  of  our  He  probably  needs  to  get  used 
tod.  Hope  we’ll  convince  while  you  can  begin  to  read  support,  and  that  simply  isn’t  to  the  idea  of  relegation.  May 


'Stand  by  Htfywwff  ' 

■ML.  ON  SUN 

'riWi  pbm*)  ttplar.. 
BteraHy  a Warty  sort 

HyU  Bit’  FKurcuiraus 

Tbe  West  Eod  bas  fg«d  its 
residetf  ptapnW 

UKCPOCENKMEW 


his  body  language  when  a 
minute  or  so  has  passed.  It  is 
a bit  like  one  of  the  games  on 


happening.  But  it  is  difficult”  1 could  be  the  end  of  many 
One  of  his  helpers  claimed  things,  including  the  reign  of 
to  have  found  a direct  Lab-  Kenneth  Clarke. 


PapsoniisfeanMstesr 


on  to  the  next  house,  walking  the  radio  programme  Tm 


C-on  switcher  in  East  Leake, 
who  was  moving  over  be- 


HeTl  be  all  right  But  if  he 
shot  off  to  Brussels  or  the 


cause  he  thought  Blair  was  a Bar,  we  would  miss  a class 
windbag,  which  makes  you  act,  all  the  classier  for  appear- 
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Politics  and  the 
social  agenda 


Hard  choices  are  being  ducked 


WHO  SAYS  the  parties  want  to  debate  issues?  Last 
month  the  Government  produced  the  most  radical 
pension  plan  since  Lloyd  George’s-  People’s  Budget 
introduced  pensions  in  1909.  With  one  stroke,  the 
Conservatives  were  proposing  to  withdraw  the  welfare 
state’s  most  expensive  single  programme  from  future 
generations.  There  would  be  no  state  pensions  except 
for  the  poor,  unemployed  or  long-term  sick  who  could 
maitp  no  contributions.  Everybody  else  would  be  on 
their  own,  with  not  even  their  private  or  occupational 
pension  contributions  earning  tax  relief.  Not  since  the 
welfare  state  was  launched  would  it  have  shrunk  so 
dramatically.  Yet  since  the  launch,  there  has  been 
silence.  Moreover,  social  security  is  not  the  only  arm  of 
the  welfare  state  where  drastic  restructuring  looks 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  21st  century. 

Education,  the  issue  which  all  three'  parties  want  to 
their  first  priority,  projects  a misleading  consen- 
sus. Beneath  the  welcome  convergence  on  the  need  to 
raise  standards  lie  fundamental  differences.  A fifth 
Conservative  government  would  press  ahead  with  more 
selection  at  11,  more  opting  out,  less  power  for  local 
education  authorities.  Yet  most  schools  are  not  clam- 
ouring for  more  powers.  Most  headteachers  have  no 
wish  to  become  more  involved  with  school  transport 
meals  and  budgets  for  children  with  special  needs.  A 
coherent  education  system  requires  co-ordination  and 
planning.  That  is  why  Labour  is  right  to  restore  such 
powers  to  local  education  committees.  Yet  neither 
major  party  addresses  the  looming  crisis  over  funding 
in  schools  and  even  the  extra  £2  billion  raised  by  the 
Liberal  Democrat  income  tax  increase  would  not 
stretch  to  universities.  Indeed  higher  education  is  being 
squeezed  as  hard  as  schools  with  a freeze  on  student 
numbers,  higher  pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  a huge  back- 
log of  repairs.  Sir  Ron  Dealing’s  review  of  higher 
education-  is  due  by  June.  With  neither  major  party 
ready  to  raise  income  tax,  tuition  foes  look  the  only  way 
of  preserving  standards. 

There  is  a more  genuine  consensus  on  health,  a 
consensus  which  Labour  strives  hard  to  deny.  Labour 
talks  about  abolishing  the  internal  market  but  the 
purchaser/provider  divide  would  remain,  hospitals 
would  still  be  autonomous,  and  many  GP  fundholders 
would  not  be  abolished.  What  would  change  under 
Labour — and  the  Liberal  Democrats — is  public  health 
policy  with  a new  food  safety  agency  independent  of  the 
farming  lobby,  a welcome  ban  on  tobacco  advertising, 
and  new  Health  of  the  Nation  targets  which  recognise 
the  impact  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  poor  housing. 
All  major  parties  duck  the  politically  unpopular  need  to 
produce  an  explicit  rationing  scheme  for  health 
resources  and  none  is  yet  ready  to  embrace  foe  obvious 
solution  to  the  withdrawal  of  long-term  nursing  beds 
from  NHS  hospitals:  a compulsory  comprehensive  in- 
surance scheme  for  all 

No  issue  has  been  more  widely  debated  with  so  little 
public  enlightenment  -as  law  and  order.  There  is  an 
ominous  consensus  between  the  main  parties  which 
poses  a serious  threat  to  civil  liberties.  It  was  the 
Liberal  Democrats,  not  Labour,  who  led  the  fight 
against  both  the  excessive  extension  of  police  powers 
and  the  introduction  of  automatic  mandatory  sentences. 
Jade  Straw  has  foolishly  tried  to  be  as  hardline  as 
Michael  Howard.  No  one  should  take  comfort  from 
Straw  replacing  Howard.  Prison  doesn't  work.  Of 
course  it’s  necessary,  but  the  widespread  damage  it 
wreaks  needs  to  be  recognised  along  with  the  fhnds  it 
absorbs.  A prison  population,  which  rose  from  40,000  to 
60,000  in  four  years,  is  projected  to  rise  to  75,000  in  the 
next  eight  If  the  Crime  (Sentences)  Act  is  implemented 
add  another  10.000.  Say  20  more  prisons  at  £600  million 
each  and  35,000  extra  inmates  at  an  extra  £1  billion  a 
year  in  running  costs.  All  this  from  two  major  parties 
which  want  to  freeze  spending. 

The  Conservative  spending  programmes  do  not  add 
up.  They  have  slashed  the  annual  rise  in  spending  — to 
meet  rising  demand  — to  one  fifth  of  the  average  of  the 
last  18  years:  a mere  0.4  per  cent  Yet  Labour  intends  to 
stick  to  this  programme  for  the  first  two  years  and  is 
committed  to  no  further  income  tax  rises  for  the  next 
five.  No  party  In  such  a straightjacket  can  meet  the 
urgent  needs  facing  headteachers,  housing  administra- 
tors and  health  managers,  let  alone  tackle  the  stark 
inequalities  which  have  emerged  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Labour  is  right  to  make  welfare-to-work  a 
priority  but  exaggerates  the  savings  which  the  . pro- 
gramme will  generate.  An  effective  programme  will  not 
be  cheap.  It  has  been  for  too  pusillanimous  over 
redistribution,  even  fudging  the  one  programme  which 
would  really  help  the  poor  boosting  child  benefits  post 
16  but  restricting  them  to  low  income  families  with 
children  in  education.  A “radical"  party  would  not 
leave  the  debate  about  changing  the  welfare  state  to  the 
Tories.  Take  pensions:  one  option  would  be  be  to  adopt 
the  Australian  approach  and  apply  means  tests  to  top 
earners  rather  than  the  bottom;  the  better-off  you  are, 
the  less  basic  pension  you  get  At  the  top,  there  would 
be  none.  The  detail  is  not  important  bnt  a debate  about 
principles  is  vital  The  first  goal  must  remain  how  best 
to  protect  those  on  modest  incomes  and  the  poor. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


£$&££  What  women  want 


Crossfire  continues  in  the 
battle  of  the  deer  hunters 


A FT£R  reading  the  letter  by 
Ml  P Higgins  (April  10)  I tele- 


AMP  Higgins  (April  10)  I tele- 
phoned 25  tax  offices  and 
asked  each  what  would  hap- 
pen if  they  discovered  that  a 
person  had  claimed  tar  relief 
against  free  air  tickets.  An 
said  yes,  technically  it  Is  fraud 
and  that  action  could.  In 
theory,  be  taken.  But  the  gen- 
eral Impression  was  that  if  the 
person  admitted  the  offence 
without  (ahem)  being  pres- 
sured, the  authorities  would 
more  than  likely  simply  de- 
mand that  the  tax  be  repaid. 

There  were  two  schools  erf 
thought.  One  was  that  an  fade- 1 
pendently-mlnded  Inspector' 
might  want  to  make  an  exam- 
ple  of  Hamilton;  the  other  was  I 
that,  under  pressure  from  , 
Central  Office,  he  would 
receive  a slap  on  the  wrists  1 
because  he  would  be  constd- 
ered  to  have  suffered  enough. 
Tony  Collins.  i 1 

499  Rayleigh  Road,  , 

Benfleet  Essex  SS7  STL. 


WHY  is  It  that  almost  all 
male  politicians  seem 
to  treat  women  with 
such  indifference?  (Failing  to 
woo  women's  votes,  April  11). 
We  constitute  52  per  cent  of 
the  voters,  and  — so  we  are 
told  — women  will  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  election. 

You  would  ffiink  they  would 
try  to  raise  issues  that  matter 
to  us.  We  want  more  than 
toothpaste  smiles,  careful 
hairdos  and  simplified  lan- 
guage. We  want  policies  that 
will  malm  our  lives  easier  and 
our  income  equal  with  men. 

Where  are  the  debates  about 
equalising  pensions  for 
women,  the  costs  of  childcare, 
the  rights  of  part-time  work- 
ers, the  feminisation  of  pov- 
erty? Do  these  questions  really 
boil  down  to  whether  we  sign 
up  to  the  Social  Chapter? 

And  where  are  the  women 
representing  our  views  In  de- 
bates in  the  media?  Margaret 
Beckett  has  appeared  on 
Channel  4 and  Margaret 
ThatCher  on  an  news  bulle- 
tins, but  should  we  be  able  to 
count  these  appearances  cm 
the  fingers  of  one  hand? 

No  wonder  women  feel 
dlsfllnsionecL 
(Dr)  Elizabeth  Mapstone. 

St  Yse,Tretbevy, 

Tintagri.  Cornwall  FL34  QBE.  ' 


I’M  afraid  that  Nell  Hamilton 

and  his  wife  are  confusing  a 


land  his  wife  are  confusing  a 
basic  truth  with  a legal  defini- 
tion. The  word  “guilty"  de- 
fines a condition  that  applies 
to  the  perpetrator  of  a crime 
even  if  the  crime  has  not  been 
detected;  the  legal  terms 
“guilty"  and  “innocent”  de- 
scribe the  outcome  of  a trial. 
The  expression  “innocent 
until  proven  guilty"  Is  a tenet 
of  our  legal  system,  not  a basic 
feet  of  life.  ■ 

That  other  Hamilton, 
Thomas,  of  Dunblane  infemy, 
is  “innocent"  in  the  legal 
sense,  as  he  was  never 
brought  to  court.  Would  any- 
one rfann  that  he  was  also  “in- 
nocent" In  the  true  sense  of 
the  word? 

A Williams. 

2a  Duke  Street, 

Whitley  Bay  NE26  3PP. 


A M I alone  In  deploring  the 
#%way  in  which  one-parent 


#<%way  in  which  one-parent, 
families  are  being  depicted 
during  this  election  campaign 
and  the  took  of  policies  for 
them? 

On  Newsnight  last  week, 
the  “token"  parent  appeared 
to  have  been  single  and  Har- 
riet Harman  and  Shirley  Wil- 
liams indicated  that  they  had 
no  policies  at  all  for  such 
parents  with  children  under 
three  years  old,  whilst  the 
Tories  continued  to  lay  all  the 
evil  In  the  world  at  their 
doorstep. 

May  I draw  all  national  pol- 
iticians' attention  to  their 
plight?  Firstly,  most  lone- 
parent  families  are  headed  by 
women,  who  were  married  or 
in  long-term  relattonshnps, 
and  are  abandoned.  Left  in 
the  marital  home,  they  pick 
up'  all  the  outstanding  bills 
for  utilities  a ad  the  mortgage 
or  rent  It  would  be  of  no  cost 
at  all  for  a government  tn  in- 
troduce a law  “dunning”  the 
errant  partner  for  bills  up  to 
the  time  he  left. 

- Secondly,  building  societies 
will  not  accept  the  abandoned 
mother  as  a suitable  cus- 
tomer. It  would  cost  no  money 
for  legislation  which  pro- 
vided that  if  such  , a woman 
continued  to  pay  for  the  mort- 


gage satisfactorily  for  a given 
time,  eg  two  years,  she  would 
automatically  taka  over  that 
mortgage  Irrespective  of  her 
income.  This  would  avoid  the 
extra  costs  she  Incurs  for  so- 
licitors’ bills,  removals,  new 
fitments  and  fittings,  as  well 
as  the  trauma  for  the  children 
in  moving  house  and  schools 
and  coping  with  the  loss  of 
their  dad. 

If  the  woman  is  working, 
she  has  a bin  of  thousands  of 
pounds  from  Legal  Aid  pins 
Interest,  which  is  currently  8 
per  cent;  if  her  ex-husband  re- 
fuses to  pay  maintenance  she 
has  no  interest  on  that  money 
— if  she  ever  receives  ft 
Surely  it  would  make  eco- 
nomic sense  to  scrap  such 
legal  aid  bills  in  an  attempt  to 
help  her  keep  her  job  because 
all  parties  rfftfrn  they  will  in- 
vest in  putting  such  women 
back  to  work. 

Is  there  -any.  working 
mother  .out  there  who.  has 
received  a penny  through  a 
Child  Support  Agency?. Out- 
standing maintenance  shodld 
be  trotted  in  the  satfne  was  as 

ahy  dthet-'deGt  ahd'bif  w%w- 
erable  through  the  cpmrt:  ■ 
Sylvia  Parsons.  •?y”. 
109  Heron  Drive, 

Lenlnn, 

Nottingham  NG72DG. 


“THE  editor  of  Horse  and 
I Hound  (Letters,  April  12) 


I Hound  (Letters,  April  12) 
informs  us  that  “a  large  pro- 
portion” of  the  deer  that  nave 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
hunts  do  so  having  previously 
suffered  the  trauma  of  being 
Injured  in  road  accidents  and 
wounded  by  snares  and  gun- 
shot If  that  does  not  confirm 
the  case  for  humane  culling 
by  experienced  marksmen,  1 
don’t  know  what  does. 

Peter  Horton.  . -*• 

Grosvenor  Gardens, 

Hoby,- Leeds  LS17.  ’ 


MARY.  Midgley  (The  hunt 
feces  death,  April  10) 


(HAVE  no  sympathy  for  foe- 
villagers  off  Exmioor  who 


I I villagers  of  Exmoor  who" 
riwtra  that  their  livelihoods . 
and  communities  will  be  i 
wrecked.  The  Tory  govern- 
ment has  rained  thousands  of  | 
lives  and  wrecked  many  other 
communities  over  the  last  18  | 
years  by  forcing  foe  Closure  of 
mining  and  other  Industries^.  I 
Sooner  or  later  hunting  will 
be  banned  because  the  gen- 
eral public  will  ho  longer  tol- 
erate this,  abhorent  activity. 
Like  mdny:ofoers/foe  people 
of.  Exmoor  wtilL’havej^ 
pend  tn  foe  freefflukjnecofr-"! 
bmy  tbat  has  been  so  admira- 
bly cultivated  byfoa  Tories — 
and  retrain.  / 

Alison  Hayward. 

Beading,  Berks. 


IVIfeces  death,  April  10) 
thinks  that  *Tt  might  seem  ob- 
vious ...  that  nobody  likes 
being  Chased  over  12  miles .. . 
and  eventually  killed."  Im- 
posing the  ‘ outlook  of  a 
human  being,  with  its. 
capacity  to  reflect  upon  its  ex- 
periences, onto  an  animal  is 
incredibly  unscientific. 

To  say  that  hunting  causes 
“misery**  for  a deer  is  as 
-bizarre  as  saying  foe?  they 
take  pleasnre  from  being 
himfpd.  If  they  had  any 
capacity,  to  feel  either,  it 
nould'wdggBst'foay  also  .are 
able  to  learn  from  their  expe- 
riences, something  they've 
deariyneverdohe^  - 
Donald  Wisely. 

Pakgrove  Gardens, 

Bamton,  Edinburgh  EH4. 


IT  is  a pity  that  foe  cam- 
paigners against  hunting  do 


Ipaigners  against  hnntftig  do 
not  devote  equal  energy  to  at- 
tacking foe  factory  farmers. 
Their  form  of  cruelty  is  in- 
flicted an  many  more  animate 
and  is. a greater. obscenity 


motiva- 


•WIIHmim  Cnrtfamrt. 

Editor,  Agenda.' 

5 Cranboume  Court, 
Albert  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW114FE. 


Virus  check 


^foEGENT  figures  published 
■ »by  the  Public  Health  Lab- 


p\  RIVING  Into  Kmitsford,  in 
L/foe  Tatton  constituency,  I 
noticed  that  the  car  in  front 
had  a large,  used  brown  enve- 
lope taped  to  the  back  win- 
dow. It  carried  the  message: 
Vote  for  Neil  Hamilton,  a man 
of  honour.  Is  there  someone 
out  there  with  a large  supply 
of  brown  envelopes  for  which 
they  have  no  further  use? 

Bill  Courtney. 

17  Vale  Road,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  7TQ. 


QHOULD  the  Social  Chapter 
Onot  melnriw  a Clause  giving 


Onot  melnriw  a Clause  giving 
us  all  one  day  off  a week  from 
election  news  and  broadcasts? 
Martin  C Jenkins. 

57  Eafield  Avenue, 

Rochdale,  Lancs  OL16  3UN. 


■ Iby  the  Public  Health  Lab- 
oratory Service  do  not  demon- 
strate that  hepatitis  B is  in- 
creasing In  this  country 
(Letters,  April  10).  On  the  con- 
trary, they  clearly  show  that 
the  carriage  rate  of  this  infec- 
tion. amongst  children,  is  very 
low  and  similar  to  rates  found 
by  other  investigators  over 
the  years.  It  is  only  those  who 
are  carriers  -of  hepatitis  B 
that  are  at  risk  of  long-term 
problems  such  as  hepatoceltar 
far  carcinoma.  Most  of  the 
small  number  of  infected  chil- 
dren found  tn  our  study  were 
not  carriers  and  bad  probably 
acquired  foe  infection  before 
coning  to  this  country.  Uni- 
versal infant  immunisation 
would  not  prevent  such  cases 
nor  protect  the  newborns  I 
who  are  the  group  most  vul- 
nerable. Maternal  screening  i 
is  essential  to  protect  these  I 
babies. 

(Dr)  Elizabeth  MHler. 

(Dr)  Philip  Mortimer. 

Public  Health 
Laboratory  Service, 

61  CaUndale  Avenue, 

London  NW96EQ. 
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A Country  Life 


Books  do  furnish  a land 


A ROUND  20  per  cent  of 
Welsh  people  are  blUn- 


/"VWeish  people  are  bfon- 
guaL  There  are  Welsh.  lan- 
guage bookshops  in  all  the 
main  towns  in  Wales; 
branches  of  Dfoons  and  Wa- 
terstone's  in  Wales  also  have 
Welsh -language  sections. 

Why  does  this  upset! 
Stephen  Moss  (Big  in  ... 
Swansea,  Friday  Review, . 
April  11)?  Does  he  think  that  I 
having  Flemish  and  French : 
bookshops  in  Belgium,  or  Cat- 1 
alan  and  Castilian  bookshops  I 
In  Catalonia  is  “pretty  shitty, 
and  pretty  stupid  too"?  What 
about  French  and  English 
bookshops  in  Montreal,  or ; 


German,  French  and  Italian 
bookshops  in  Swiss  cities? 
The  world  is  far  more  bL-  or 
multi-lingual  than  Stephen 
Moss  seems  to  imagine. 

Eurof  Thomas. 

9 St  Mary’s  Gardens, 

London  SEll  4tJD. 


1 A THEN  there  is  no  work, 
VV  industry  is  relying  on 


VV  industry  is  relying  on 
foreign  companies,  and  half 
the  schools  are  faffing  to 
pieces,  Wales  is  shitty.  This 
could  be  said  for  many  previ- 
ously industrial  areas  across 
Britain,  cot  just  Wales. 
HeleddFfLor. 

Talybont  Ceredigion. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Since 
tiie  extended  M6  replaced  the 
Shap  Fells  road  in  070  as  the 
Tpain  highway  Into.  Scotland, 
foe  lonely  valleys  and  ridges 
to  foe  west  of  the  oM  road 
have  became  for  some  of  us  an 
even  more  attractive  area.  Al- 
though these  ridges  culminate 
in  Grey  .Crag  or  Hazrcrp  Pike, 
the  most  easterly  twofoout  ■ 
senders  in  the  Lake  District, 
this  is  hardly  typical  Lakeland 
country  for  there  are  few 
crags,  tarns  or  woodlands  mid 
no  spectacular  summits.  But 
the  views,  especially  to  the 
east  and  south,  of  the  North- 
ern Famines  and -the  York- 
shire h^te  . and,  in  the  dis- 
tance, tiie  sparkling  waters  of 
Morecambe  Bay,  are  remark- 
ably extensive,  and  there  is  a 
spaciousness  about  foe  pate 
drama,  with  its  vast  skys- 
capes, tardy  seen  from,  the 
popular  Lakeland  fells.  These 
valleys  and  ridges  axe  mostly 
unbacked  and,  although  IJ 
have  bumped  into  deer  there  i 
on  several  occasions,  r don't , 
think  I’ve  ever  encountered  I 
another  walker.  Perhaps  the  i 


least  Interesting  ridge  — 
rather  tussocky  and  boggy  — 
is  that  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Lord's  Seat  rising  above  the 
Westmorland  Borrdwdale,  but 
there  is  a better  round  of  foe 
adjoining  Westmorland  Was- 
dala,  going  over  Great  Yari- 
glde  and  ppqstng  the  ruined 
farmstead  of  Wasdale  Head. 
<Easfly  foe  most  rewarding  of 
these  outings  into  lonely 
country  is  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  tiie  bidden  valley  of 
Bannisdale  using  two  of  the 
ridges  — a round  trip  of  either 
12  14  miles  depending  upon 

whether  or  not  you  include 
Grey  Crag.  There  is  nothing 
strenuous  about  the  walking 
but  the  distances  may  seen 
tiring  and  reasonable  weather 
should  be  chosen,  and  map 
and  compass  carried.  Fra:  this 
is  really  lonely,  almost  deso- 
fate,  country  with  no  cairns  to 
guide — oroonfiise  — you  and 
no  scattered  litter  to  Indicate 
civilisation.  But  how  wonder- 
fill  to  walk  on  grass  again 
after  the  increasingly  stony 
ways  of  the  real  Lakeland. 

A BARRY  GRJFHN 


The  open  road  leads  only  to  the  Internet 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


Voices  of  the  people 

Giving  the  election  back  to  the  voters 


Mk  COUPLE  eff  weeks  ago, 
w\  I wrote  an  Endpiece 
which  I assumed 

M mwould  cause  great  of- 
fence to  a member  of  the 
Shadow  Cab  ton.  It  contained 
a question  which  was  In- 
tended to  illustrate  foe  da*g 
divisions  which  still  scar  our 
society.  I asked,  rhetorically. 
If  my  old  colleague  believed 
that  she  would  have  enjoyed 
foe  same  success  had  she  been 
stolen  from  her  Wimpole 
Street  cradle  by  gypsies  and 
exchanged  with  an  infant 
from  the  back  streets  of  what 
was  then  my  constituency. 

The  victim  of  my  assault 
seems  to  have  survived  the  ex- 
perience unscathed.  But  Dr  T 
A Acton,  Reader  in  Romani 
Studies  in  the  University  of 
Greenwich,  was  outraged.  His 
complaint  was  that  I gave  cre- 
dence to  the  libel  that  gypsies 
RO  about  abducting- chflrtppn 
Let  me  make  dear  that  Dr 
Acton  really  exists.  He  Is  not  a 
character  from  a Tom  Sharpe 


AN  election  ought  to  be  a climactic  democratic  moment, 
but  tiiis  one  has  been  more  anti-climax  than  rhmay  so 
fer.  The  campaign  is  totally  professionalised,  but  it 
disappoints  many  voters,  who  complain  that  their 
concerns  are  neglected  and  that  the  party  argument  is 
sterile.  Those  who  believe  that  our  democracy  can  do 
better  than  that  have  responded  with  initiatives  whose 
ambitious  aim  is  to  give  the  election  back  to  the  people. 

we  start  one  of  these  experiments  this  morning.”  The 
Guardian’s  “voice  of  the  voter"  surveys  are  intended  to 
(Ug  further  than  conventional  opinion  polls  allow,  and 
constituency  meetings,  to  enable  citizens  to 
take  their  concerns  to  the  politicians.  On  April  22,  we 
wul  support  Charter  SB’s  innovative  “democracy  day" 
initiatives  in  hundreds  of  constituencies.  These  too  are 
motivated  by  the  belief  that  politicians  must  not  be 
mowed  to  control  the  election  so  tigitly.  Both  exercises 
share  the  aim  of  wanting  an  election  to  be  a richer 
tonaiaticexperfence  than  the  parties  wish  to  provide. 
This  is  neither  a media  agenda,  nor  a party  agenda.  But 
it  could  be  a citizens’ agenda. 


novel,  nor  is  the  subject  of  his 
I academic  speciality  the  inven- 
tion of  Peter  Simple.  'Indeed, 

nnfhmg  nf  slightest  tiTrmnr. 

| ous  nature  could  ever  be 
associated  with  his  life  and 
work.  In  my  reply  to  his  com- 
plaint 1 truthfully  told  him 
foat  I had  Initially  hypttesised 


was  foe  work  of  "fairies”,  a 
suggestion  which  I feared 
might  provoke  equally  silly 
complaints.  Dr  Acton  wrote 
baric  to  tell  me  that  ‘‘fairies" 
do  not  exist 

It  was  too  fate  to  explain  the 
Joke  by  reference  to  same  of 
my  best  friends. — despite  foe 
underlying  truth  that  the  ex- 
planation would  have  con- 
tained. By  thpn^  foe  Green- 
wich Reader  had  committed 
our  correspondence  to  foe 
Internet 

When  I received  that  star- 
tling news,  I thought  for  a mo- 
ment of  moonlit  camp-sites 
where  the  talk'  around  foe 
dickering  fires  was  always  of 
the  super-information  high- 
way. But  wanting  to  avoid  the 
sin  of  stereotyping.  I began  to 
examine  foe  flood  of  responses 
which  Dr  Acton's  Initiative 
had  provoked.  Gypsy  support 
groups  and  Romany  fen  dubs 


had  written  to  me  from  all 
over  the  civilised  world  and 
Texas.  The  Texan  letter  came 
from  fan  Hancock,  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  Representa- 
tive to  the  UN  and  Unlcef  of 
the  Romany  People. 

As  I read  Mr  Hancock's  e- 
•mail,  I wondered  if  from  time 
to  time,  he  also  signed  his  cor- 
respondence Supreme  Ruler  of 

the  Universe  and  Elvis  Pres- 
ley's Representative  on  Earth. 
Certainly  those  claims  would 
not  have  been  more  bizarre 
than  his  assertion  that  “your 
own  Members  of  Parliament 
have,  in  recent  years,  called 
for  Britain’s  Romany  popula- 
tion to  be  herded  into  foe  sea 
and  to  be  exterminated,  a 
word  Chillingly  remmtgnwnt  qf 
Hitler’s  racist  policies  in  Nazi 
Germany.”  Accompanying 
articles  suggested  that  Mir 
Hancock  teaches  at  foe  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  In  Austin.  I 
began  to  think  that  I had  al- 
ways sympathised  with  foe 
wrong  side  at  the  Alamo. 

It  was  the  academic  preten- 
sionS of  my  aggan«rtB  that 
made  me  realise  that  my  real 
complaint  against  than  was 
not  foe  preposterous  impor- 
tance which  they  to 

an  aside,  bat  their  colossal  ig- 


norance. Urdbrtunately,  I had 
compounded  it  In  my  original 
rejection,  of  foe  racist  charge 
by  suggesting  that  gypsies  and 
cradles  are  a recurring  theme 
in  English  literature.  My  de- 
fence was  only  part  admissi- 
ble. Gypsies  have  no  reason  to 
thank  Edgar  Wallace  or  Co- 
nan. Doyle.  But  if  you  move  up 
a shelf  in  the  Quality-  book- 
case, they  do  rather  weLL 

The  truth  penetrated  my  i 
scud  when  I thought  of  Mr 
Hancock's  academic  stan- 
dards  and  Dr  Adda's  job  title. 1 
They  are  both  gypsy  scholars. 
Have  they,  I wondered,  ever  I 
read  The  Scholar-Gypsy?  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  poem  — based 
on  kn  old  Oxford  legend  — fa 
the  story  of  a poor  student 
witt,  despairing  of  gaining 
preferment  in  a dess-ridden 
university,  went  off  to  roam 
foe  country  with  the  gypsies. 
His  new  friends  were  posi- 
tively arcadian  in  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  nobility  of  nature 
ovar  tha  selfish  materialism  of 
modern  civilisation. 

When  Arnold  wrote  Tbyr- 
sis,  hi&  threnody  for  Arthur 
Hugh  dough,  he  returned  to 
the  theme.  Why  faintest  thou? 

I wandered  till  1 died/  Rove 
on!  The  light  we  sought  fa 


shining  still/  Doth  thou  flfik 

proof?  Tree  still  crowns  the. 
hm/  Our  Scholar  travels  yet, 
foe  loved  hUfaide.  The  Gypsy ; 
had  become  the1  sign  of  bow 
and  foe  symbol  of  redemption. 
Not,  MrHanoock  and  Dr  Ac- 
ton win  agree,  an  uncompli- 
mentary role.  - 
When  Ira  Gershwin’s  Ent- 
bracable  You  leading  lady  con- 
fessed, “You,  and  you  alone, 
bring  out  the  gypsy  to  me," 
she  was  not  being  selPcriticaL 
And  it  is  serious  literature,  as 
we3l  as  poptifar  lyrics,  which 
uses  foe  word  as  a synonym 
for  free  spirit  Lavengro  (sub- 
titled The  Scholar,  The  Gypsy, 
The  Priest)  described  the  pica- 
resque joys  of  moving  an.  In 
its  sequel,  Romany  Rye  (con- 
flistog^  translated  from  die 
Romany  language  as  Gypsy 
<JeHtiemarO,  George  Borrow 
pursued  the  same  rural  idylL 
Masefield's  urge  to  go  down, 
to  the  sea  again  was  prompted 
by  foe  desire  to  renew  “the  va- 
grant gypsy  Ufa.”  1 saw  to  Mu- 
nich an  opera  m which  a one- 
legged  gypsy  princess  raised 
an  army  and  saved  European 
rivfifaation  from  the  onrush  of 
barbarism.  I shall  not  describe 
bow  she  did  It  tn  any  great 
detail,  in  case  I amaccosedof 


prejudice  against  monopeds, 


I doubt  if  foe  Arion-Hancock 
axis  wffl  believe  me,  but  when 
1 hear  either  of  the  words 
which  describe  foe  subject  of 
their  academic  study  and  reci- 
pients of  their  sympathy  and 
protection,  ! feel  a warm  glow. 
NO  doubt  it  dates  bade  tb  ChDr 
dren’e  Hour  and.  “Out  with. 
Romany."  Bow  do  they  think 
font  I learned  to  follow  a 
badger’s  trades?  Say  “gyp- 
sy-’and  I think  of  highly-deco- 
rated  caravans,  horses  nib: 
bling  at  hawthorn  hedges  and. 
bacon  frying  over  opoi  fires. 

It  may  be  sentimental  but  it 
is  certainly  not  an  antagonis- 
tic reaction.  Nor  is  it  any 
more  patronising  than  unso- 
licited defence  against  imagi- 
nary assalfante.  1 remember 
foe  Romany  delegation  arriv- 
ing at  the  parliament  building 
taBucharaeatwbenlwaspart 
of  the  Harvard  University 
team  which  “monitored" 
Romania’s  first  free  election. 
They  said  that  all  they  wanted 
from  the  new  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  to  left  alone.  It 
seemed,  an  admirable  ambi- 
tion. I wonder  how  real 
gypsies  fed  about  the  atten- 
tions of  Acton  and  Hancock. 
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Hail  Murdoch,  the 
rugby  union  trier 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


IT  may  seem  an  odd  time  to 

praise  Mr  Rupert  Mur- 
doch and  some  of  his 
works.  It  may  seem  even 
odder  to  hail  ferocious  mar- 
ket competition  and  the 
power  of  brute  cash  as  they 
wipe  away  the  last  remnants 
of  British  ways  and  British 
tradition.  But  there  is,  week 
after  week,  no  time  like  the 
pulsating  present  Rupert  has 
made  rugby ‘union  football  a 
different  game.  He  has  also 
made  it  brilliantly  better. 

We  could  start  a few  days 
ago  at  Lottos  Road  as  Wasps 


(heading  for  the  Courage 
League  title)  came  hack  from 
the  dead  against  Bath  to  draw 
in  the  final  seconds.  Or  on 
Saturday  asBath,  in  a wave 
. of  devastating  attacks,  took 
(.Leicester  to  the  cleaners. 
There  are  so  many  terrific 
sides — Gloucester,  Sale.  Har- 
lequins — in  the  League. 
Nothing  is  over  until  it’s  over. 
The  season,  the  dub  season, 
boDs  with  passion  and  ex- 
haustion, It  is  also  the  one 
thing  you  thought  rugby 
Could  never  be:  a consistently 
thrilling  spectacle. 

I grew  up  with  rugby.  A 
school  near  Leicester  which 
played  it  automatically:  long, 
cold,  muddy  afternoons  on 
the  touchline'.  Occasional 
trips  to-  the  Tigers  and  a 
three-quarters  deserted  Wed- 
ford  Road;  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Barbarians  on 
Boxing  Day,  a treat  because 
the  starry  visitors  came  to 
throw  the  ball  around  a bit, 
not  hoof  it  into  the  stand. 


You  could  see,  then,  how  it 
might  be  exciting.  I remember 
Tony  OTletHy  — auditioning 
for  Ben  Hur  — in  full  ay, 
pumping  half  the  pitch,  red 
cutis  boundng  as  he  tore  past 
suddenly  slow,  suddenly  frail 
little  men.  I remember,  at  uni- 
versity and  thi»n  at  Twicken- 
ham, watrhlwg  TMnhard  Sharp 
swerve  .majestically  - through 

lines  of  defence. 

. Yet  such  wrrit»rnpnT  was 
fleeting,  almost  grudging.  An 
accidental  by-product.  The 
game,  internationals  apart, 
wasn’t  there  for  spectators. 
They  came  on  sufferance: 
wives  with  Thermos  flasks, 
sweethearts  with  chapped 
lips  and  woolly  hats,  retired 
stalwarts  in  blazers  and  duffel 
coats.  1 sat  with  *bf»m  Satur- 
day after  Saturday  at  Blnn- 
deZZsands  or  St  Helens,  the 
match  reporter  in  the  squirt 
of  the  stand,  trying  to  find 
something  interesting  to  say. 
Oh  mother,  it’s  Preston 
Grasshoppers  agarn. 


There  was  always  some  in- 
terest Which  puffing  pack 
would  blow  up  first?  Which 
fly  half  could  work  the  touch- 
line  best?  Which  three-quar- 
ter line  would  drop  the  most 
passes?  Which  winger  would 
ever  get  a sniff  cfthe  ball?  But 
the  enjoyment,  eyes  shining 
in  the  hot  bath  or  the  crowded 
bar  after  the  game,  was  essen- 
tially internalised.  It  was  the 
players  who  got  the  kicks. 

You  couldn't  expect  too 
much  of  them.  After  all,  they 
were  marketing  executives  or 
poUcemea  havizig  a weekend 
run-out  and  booze-up.  They 
weren’t  getting  paid.  They 
were  sot,  remotely,  expected 
to  entertain  anyone.  And  — 
since  most’  routine  encoun- 
ters were  friendlies,  to  a rota 
— there,  was  nothing  at  stake.  ■ 

It  was  a ridiculous  waste.  It 
began,  slowly,  to  break  down. 
Then  enter;  at  last,  the 
Spectre  of  Rupert,  amongst 
touch  fear  and  loathing.  He 
knew  (from  Australia  -and 
New  Zealand)  that  rugby 

could  be  more  than  sweaty  In- 
troversion. He  knew,  from  the 
number  of  TV  hoods  who 
switched  on  internationals, 
that  here  was  a sleeping  giant 
with  a subscription  hook. 

Now  we  have  leagues,  bit- 
terly contested,  where  every 
game  counts.  We  have  cups, 
and  European  cups  beginning 
to  grip  the  Imagination.  We 
have  an  end  to  the  imbecflic 
divide  between  Union  ama- 
teurs and  League  B»"+tenten. 
so  that  the  best  of  two  worlds 


is  instantly  available.  But 
most  vital  of  all.  at  top  dub 
level,  we  have  players  who 
are  properly  fit,  property  mo- 
tivated — ami  determined  to 
succeed  by  entertaining-  The 
change  is  too  recent  to  allow 
old  pros,  soccer-style,  just  to 
pick  up  a pay  cheque.  There’s 
a hunger,  a determination  to 
swell  the  stands  awi  build  a 
financial  base  which  endures. 

Murdoch  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Here  — as  in 
-rugby  league  — he's  seen  a 
possibility,  and  turned  it  into 
inevitability.  The  BBC  had 
rugby  union  in  its  national 
pocket  for  decades  and  never 
did  an  orfghtal  thing  with  it 
The  apex  was  tip  Five 
Nations,  with  Nigel  Starmer- 
McLaren  doing  the  same  old 
turn' from  the  same  old  box 
with  the  same  old  camera  an- 
gles. Club  rugby  was  potted 
lowlights  on  BBC2  after  Sun- 
day tea.  It  Seemed,  essen- 
tially, a.  sleepy  show  tor  fel- 
lows who’d  been  playing  the 

afternoon  before,  it  brought 

nothing  to  the  party. 

Sky  rings  up  the  curtain  on 
the  itey.  There's  a deal  of  help 
from  years  of  changing  rules 
— especially  at  the  lineout  — 
which  have  crablike 

scrum  crawls  and  boots  into 
touch  the  way  not  to  win 
matches.  But  cash  has 
brought  Joel  Stransky  to 
Leicester  and  the  cream  of 
French  rugby  to  London. 
Cash  and  glory  has  made  the 
Courage  League  something 
i worth  fighting  for. 


Do  I,  reared  on  rugby, 
regret  any  of  this?  Impossible 
to  feel  the  slightest  pang  of 
regret.  The  handling  an  Sat- 
urday was  magically  precise 
on  both  sides.  When  Bath,  as 
a team,  tore  at  Leicester  in 
the  second  shredding 
them  you  had  15  men  high  on 
adrenalin  operating  in  a way 
that  even  soccer  can’t  often 
mateh.  Playing  and  memora- 
bly taking  part. 

We  can  all  put  down  our 
Murdoch  markers  and  wring 
our  hands.  But,  merely  by 
paying  tor  a few  more  cam- 
eras and  inviting  a little 
imagination,  he’s  set  a stan- 


dard for-  cricket  coverage. 
Merely  by  digging  rugby 
league  out  of  its  old  pit,  he’s 
given  a sport  which  was  going 
nowhere  fresh  vitality.  And 
dab  rugby  «wW\n.  tor  the  mo- 
ment, is  a revelation,  a burn- 
ing of  blazers,  a bonfire  of 
scarves,  arson  in  the  bottle- 
strewn  bar. 

Zs  that  a cruel  break  with 
the  game's  roots,  a glum  guar- 
antee of  selfishness  and  greed? 
Maybe.  The  zest  of  the  new 
may  not  last  But  if  I were 
back  on  the  school  line,  Td 

know  that  the  boys  in  the  mud 
had  seen  what  excellence 
marin  possible  and  aspired  to 
it  the  basic  health  of  aspira- 
tion. That  may  not  be  what 
Rupert  set  out  to  achieve 

But  why  kick  a great  gift 
horse  in  the  teeth?  Perhaps,  as 
Tony  Blair  may  one  day  say, 
we  should  give  him  Wimble- 
don too. 


Apple 
corps 

William  Bratton,  the  man 

behind  New  York’s 
successful  zero  tolerance 
campaign  which  cut  its 
crime  rate  by  37  per  cent  in 
three  years,  believes  cops 
can  reclaim  control  of  a city 


EW  York  City, 
which  only  three 
years  ago  had  a 
reputation  as 
“crime  capital  of 
the  world”  is  now  one  of  the 
safest  cities  in  the  world.  How 
did  this  quick  turnaround 
happen?  Blame  it  on  the 
police.  The  New  York  Police 
Department  is  principally  res- 
ponsible tor  the  dramatic, 
continuing  crime  decline: 
over  the  past  three  years,  the 
crime  rate  has  dropped  37  per 
cent  The  homicide  rate  has 
plummeted  by  over  halt 
The  cover  of  Time  maga- 
zine calling  NYC  “the  Rotten. 
Apple”  characterised  the 
frustration  in  1990.  When  I 
first  arrived  from  Boston  in 
1990.  as  the  new  chief  of  the 
city's  Transit  Police  Depart- 
ment, I remember  driving 
from  LaGuardia  Airport  into 
Manhattan.  Graffiti,  burned- 
out  cars  and  trash  seemed  to 
be  everywhere,  like  some- 
thing out  of  a futuristic 
movie.  As  you  entered  Man- 
hattan, you  met  the  unofficial 
greeter  for  the  city:  the  squee- 
gee pest.  Welcome  to  NYC. 
This  guy  had  a dirty  rag  or 
squeegee  and  would  wash 
your  window  with  dirty  liq- 
uid and  ask  tor  or  demand 
money.  Proceed  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  between  designer 
stores  and  foments  buildings 
— with  unlicensed  street  ped- 
lars and  beggars  everywhere. 


Then  down  into  the  subway 
where,  every  day,  over  200,000 
tore-evaders  jumped  turn- 
stiles as  shakedown  artists 
vandalised  turnstiles  and  de- 
manded paying  passengers 
hand  over  their  tore  tokens. 
Beggars  were  on  every  train. 
Every  platform  had  a card- 
board city  where  the  home- 
less bad  taken  up  residence. 

This  city  had  stopped  car- 
ing about  itself.  There  was  a 
sense  of  a society  that  allowed 
things  that  would  not  have 
been  permitted  before.  The 
city  had  lost  control  and  was 
the  epitome  of  what  Senator 
Daniel  Moynihan  had  de- 
scribed as  "defining  social  de- 
viency  down”  — explaining 
away  bad  behaviour  instead 
of  correcting  it 

In  1990,  Mayor  David  Din- 
kins and  the  City  Council 
realised  something  had  to  be 
done  and  hired  7,000  more 
police.  It  was  a start  but 
more  was  needed.'When  I be- 
came Police  Commissioner  in 
January  1994,  aware  of  this 
deficiency.  I re-engineered 
the  NYPD  so-  it  significantly 
contributed  .to  the  crime 
reduction  and  quality -of-life 
improvement  that  continues. 

Like  many  private  organisa- 
tions, the  NYPD  wasn't  living 
to  its  potential.  Reengi- 
neering needs  clear-cut  goals 
to  be  set,  restructuring  of  the 
organisation  to  meet  those 
gnotfi,  and  nwrimnm  lnvolve- 


ment  of  department  personnel 
and  outside  expertise.  We  cre- 
ated 12  re-engineering . teams 
in  training,  equipment  and 
technology.  We  cut  through 
the  centralised,  hierarchical 
bureancracy  and  returned  the 
focus  of  crime  prevention  and 
disorder  reduction  to  police  in 
the  precincts.  We  decentral- 
ised policing,  pushing  respon- 
sibility and  accountability 
down  not  to  the  inexperienced 
beat  cop,  but  to  the  prednet- 
commander  level  We  really 
had  76  miniature  police  de- 
partments. They  had  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  quality  of 
life  and  signs  of  crime,  as  well 
as  serious  crime 

Over  two  years,  the  police 
developed  control  strategies 
for  drugs,  guns,  youth  crime, 
vehicle  theft,  corruption,  traf- 
fic, domestic  violence  and 
quality-of-life  crime.  We  cre- 
ated a system  of  computer 
statistics  to  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  our  goals,  and  exam- 
ined it  twice  a week  in  the 
department  war  room.  And 
since  precinct  commanders 
could  decide  how  best  to  use 
beat  officers,  they  developed 
their  own  strategies  tor  local 
problems.  I also  made  sure 
that  commanding  officers 
were  in  charge  of  their  per- 
sonnel and  assignments,  giv- 
ing them  the  authority  to  put' 
together  a plan  to  attack 
crime  in  their  precinct. 

There  were  other  reforms: 


to  encourage  officers  to  seek 
out  drug  arrests — previously 
thought  too  much  at  risk  of 
corruption  because  of  the 
cash  involved.  I trusted  detec- 
tives to  use  computer  systems 
previously  denied  them  for 
fear  that  they  would  jeopar- 
dise the  integrity  of  other  In- 
vestigations. Dining  my  ten- 
ure, violent  crime  fell  by  38, 
and  murders  by  51,  per  cent 


VEN  today  there 
are  sceptics.  Some 
are  criminal,  jus- 
tice researchers, 
others  political 
pundits.  They  cite  theories 
about  the  fell  in  crime  rates, 
but  dent  mention  the  most 
significant  change:  better, 
smarter,  and  more  assertive 
policing  in  partnership  with 
the  criminal  justice  system 
and  the  community:  commu- 
nity policing.  To  them  I say 
the  crime  rale  did  not  fell 
because  of  the  weather  or 
changing  sociodemographic 
trends  or  because  of  changes 
in  the  economy. 

• The  decline  may  have  been 
affected  by  higher  prison  in- 
carceration rates,  but  the 
drop  has  been  so  precipitous 
so  quickly  that  the  traditional 
causes  of  crime,  or  what  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  main 
causes  of  crime  Increases  or 
reductions,  don't  apply. 

In  January  1994,  all  the 
young  kids  did  not  suddenly 


become  old.  All  criminals  did 
not  suddenly  march  into  jati. 
1995  was  one  of  the  mildest 
winters  in  NYC  history:  1994 
was  one  of  the  worst  Grime 
went  down  dramatically  in 
both  years  so  forget  the 
weather.  Murder  is  not  a 
crime  that  can  be  covered  up 
or  over-reported  and  our  mur- 
der rate  has  gone  down  be- 
cause we  found  a better  way  of 
policing.  We  are  resulte-fo- 
cused,  decentralised  and  co- 
ordinated. We  have  enough 
cops  and  we  are  n^ng  them 
more  effectively.  We  have 
shown  that  police  change 
and  control  behaviour  and 
most  importantly,  can  prevent 
crime  by  their  actions  inde- 
pendently of  other  factors.  We 
have  repoliced  city  streets. 

In  response  to  criticisms 
that  this  new  policing  is  too 
assertive  and  many  more  citi- 
zens are  being  abused,  I am 
comfortable  In  saying  there  is 
no  sustainable  evidence  to 
back  that.  We  had  106,737 
fewer  victims  of  violent  crime 
in  1994-96  after  we  emphasised 
prevention,  rather  than  reac- 
tion, and  public  order  mainte- 
nance as  a way  of  changing 


behaviour  to  reduce  crime. 
Did  complaints  against  police 
Increase?  Yes,  they  did.  But 
over  38,000  police  officers 
make  over  300fi00  arrests  and 
issue  mill  inns  of  summonses 
each  year:  9.000  citizens  filed 
complaints  in  1996. 


New  Yorkers  report  that 
they  are  feeling  safer.  Resi- 
dential and  commercial  prop- 
erty markets  are  booming 
and  the  NY  economy  has  sta- 
bilised. Tourism  is  skyrocket- 
ing. The  city  is  slowly  revi- 
talising itself  There  are  still 
serious  crime  problems  need- 
ing extra  strategies  and 
resources.  But  you  can  see  by 
the  Initial  success  of  the  new 
geographically-based,  rather 
than  functlonally-bas ed,  drug 
reduction  strategies  in  Brook- 
lyn North  »n<f  upper  Manhat- 
tan, the  police  can  have  an 
impact  on  even  long-standing 
crime  problems. 

The  NYPD,  or  any  success- 
ful policy  organisation,  can- 
not solve  all  problems  or  all 
crime.  But  they  should  be 
recognised  for  what  they  can 
do  and  how  well  they  are 
doing  it  today.  Fair  isfeir.  We 
shoulder  most  of  the  blame 
when  crime  goes  up.  Give  us 
some  of  the  credit  when  it 
goes  down  and  stays  down  as 
I predict  it  win  in  the  city. 
The  good  news  is  if  you  can 
make  it  in  New  York  City, 
you  can  make  it  anywhere. 


met  Nobody  loves  you  when  you’re  nearly  out 

Peter  Mandelson  responds  to  claims  that  the  Tories  are  doing  better  and  Labour’s  campaign  is  slipping 


I 


RAN  into  a journalist  at 
the  end  of  tost  week  fresh 
I from  Conservative  Cen- 
tral Office.  “It’s  like  a 
morgue  In  there,  “he  said. 
“Theyfre  aU  leavingrtbe 
sinking  ship,  trying  to  get 
jobs  In  the  real  world  while 
they  still  have  a chance. 
They  know  the  game's  up.” 
So  much  for  the  Tory 
recovery. 

Despite  their  broad  grins 
at  press  conferences,  the 
Tories  are  right  to  be  de- 
spondent We  are  halfway 
through  the  campaign.  De- 
spite all  the  pressures,  our 
poll  lead  has  held  and  the 
Tory  campaign  has  tolled  to 
breakthrough-  Some 
Tories,  presently  among  the 

“don’t  knows**,  will  go  back 
to  supporting  the  party  be* 
cause  that’s  where  their  al- 
legiance is-Whenthey  do, 
the  Tories  will  trumpet  a 
great  recovery  In  their  for- 
tunes. But  they  wiU  gloss 
over  the.  truth  that  the 
“recovery”  will  come  not 
from  floating  voters  switch- 
ing to  the  Tories,  but  from 


wavering  Tories  deriding 

to  stay  in  the  fold?  At  this 
point,  the  campaign  will 
turn  really  nasty. 

If  anyone  thinks  Tony 

Blair  has  been  treated 

badly  so  for,  they  (and  he) 
should  hold  on  tight,  be- 
cause we  are  all  in  for  a 
much  rougher  ride.  Every 
misrepresentation,  abuse 
and  distortion  of  Blair’s 
consistent  record  sis  a 

Labour  moderniser  will  be 

thrown  at  Labour.  And  as 
usual,  the  really  unpleas- 
ant stuff  will  be  left  for 
sympathetic  newspapers  to 
pick  up  so  that  John  Major 
can  distance  himself  from 

the  negative  campaigning 
which  the  public  loathes. 

The  public,  particularly 
women  In  the  key  margin- 
als, hate  the  Tories*  cam- 
paign. because  they  see  It  as 
backbiting  and  desperate. 
And  this  is  polluting  the 
whole  campaign.  An  estt- 

mated  60  per  cent  of  the 

public  view  tire  campaign 

negatively  and  are  turning 
away  from  broadcasts,  . 


which  they  see  as  a daily 
dogfight  between  parties. 

There  are  really  two  elec- 
tions going  om  the  media 
bore  which  few  are  taking 
notice  of  — and  the  real 
election  with  people  mak- 
ing up  their  mind  on  their 
experiences  and  their  im- 


twomain  party  leaders. 
Labour's  Job  Is  to  focus 
hard  on  people’s  lives  and 
positive  impressions  of  our 
message  and  campaign. 

The  public  would  be  more 
engaged  if  the  media  took  a 
deeper  Interest  in  the  real 
issues  of  the  election.  My 
abiding  memory  of  the  1987 
campaign  was  shipping  two 
dozen  Journalists  up  the 
Thames  in  a boat  from 
which  they  could  not  es- 
cape to  drive  home  the  im- 
plications of  the  proposed 
community  charge.  It  sub- 
sequently brought  down 
Margaret  Thatcher,  but 
there  wasn’t  a flicker  of  in- 
terest on  that  boat. 

The  broadcasters’ sim- 
plistic tit-foi>tat  coverage  is 


playing  into  Tory  hands. 
John  Major’s  maxim  for 
this  election  is  if  yon  can’t 
beat  them,  bring  them 
down  to  your  JeveL  Nobody 
trusts  the  Tories — so  let’s 
destroy  trust  in  everyone 
else  as  welL  Fortunately, 
the  Tories  are  still  seen  as 
massively  dishonest  and 
untrustworthy. 

Major’s  soapbox  routine 
has  foiled  to  impress  voters' 
this  time  because  “Honest” 
John  now  has  a record  of 
dishonesty.  EQs  broken 
promises  have  caught  up 
with  him.  People  are  not 
giving  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  And  he  has  given 
the  public  no  positive 
reason  to  re-elect  the 
Tories.  His  negative  cam- 
paign concedes  that  Labour 
is  likely  to  get  in  and  tools  to 
Inspire  anyone  to  give  the ' 
Tories  another  five  years. 

The  Tories  will  spend  the 
coming:  days  attempting  to 
ro-rtm  their  U-turn  strat- 
egy of  last  week.  Never 
mind  the  feeble  evidence 
this  thesis  Is  based  on.  On 


devolution,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  creating  a 
Scottish  parliament  and 

sovereignty  continuing  to 
reside  at  Westminster;  or 
that  Labour’s  Income  tax 
rate  pledge  win  apply 
throughout  the  UK. 

Trade  unions  say  they 
want  fairness  not  favours 
from  a Labour  government 
We  have  no  ideological  at- 
tachment to  lummiaHfifltinn 
and  public  ownership;  we 
Judge  questions  of  owner- 
ship case  by  case  in  the  pub- 
lie  interest  Realising  that 
the  Tories  are  about  to  leave 
the  public  finances  appall- 
ingly weakened,  Gordon 
Brown  has,  rightly,  argued 
we  wi£  not  make  promises 
we  cannot  deliver. 

The  Tories*  campaign  is 
driven  by  the  desire  to 
spread  fear  among  the  vot- 
ers. Labour’s  seeks  to  give 
people  hope  that  Britain 
can  be  better  and  that  their 
lives  can  be  improved.  Our 
task  In  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign Is  to  stop  hope  being 
driven  out  by  fear-  The  pub- 


Wllilam  Bratton  became  Police 
Commissioner  ot  the  NYPD  In 
1994.  He  Is  now  vice-chairman 
of  a Boston-based  financial- 
services  company.  He  expands 
on  this  argument  in  Zero 
Tolerance  (Institute  of 
Economic  Affairs,  £9,  out  today) 


lie  is  crying  out  for  politi- 
cians who  will  concentrate 
on  their  concerns  rather 

than  alap^lngtifftliijlr 
opponents. 

I firmly  believe  that  vic- 
tory will  go  to  the  party 
which  presents  the  most  be- 
lievable programme  for 
achieving  a prosperous, 
fairer  and  more  united 
country.  That  Is  what 
Labour  is  offering  and  that 
is  why  we  will  keep  stick- 
ing to  oar  positive  message 
to  give  both  the  election  ' 
campaign  the  country  a 
fresh  start. 


Peter  Mandelson  is  Labour's 
election  campaign  manager 
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Not  in  front  of 
the  children’s 
hour 


Ros  Coward 


OST  LIBERALS  have 
laughed  off  the  Daily 
Mail’s  fuss  about 
LWT’s  teenage  sex  education 

programme,  Love  Bites.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  imagine  that 
Blue  Peter  viewers  will  be- 
come raging  nymphomaniacs 
overnight  just  on  hearing  the 
word  foreplay.  But  many 
parents,  while  not  believing 
that  TV  is  out  to  steal  their 
children’s  innocence,  are  pri- 
vately uneasy  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  some  mate- 
rial on  TV.  Most  have  noticed 
how  frequently  and  explicitly 
sexual  subjects  cow  make  up 
the  story  lines  of  programmes 
aimed  at  young  teenagers.  It 
is  also  Impossible  to  miss  the 
general  level  of  hype  sur- 
rounding the  presentation  of 
adolescent  sexuality. 

You  don't  have  to  be  Lynda 
Lee-Potter  or  Freud  to  agree 
that  showing  sexual  linages  to 
very  young  children  is  in- 
appropriate. For  this  age 
group,  these  images  can  be 
very  confusing.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  stimulating.  If 
they  also  suggest  violence  and 
loss  of  control  of  bodily  func- 
tions, it  can  be  frightening  for 
children  who  are  only  just 
developing  a proper  sense  of 
their  own  bodies.  The  prob- 
lems for  adolescents  are  differ- 
ent centring  on  whether  pre- 
mature exposure  to  more 
complex  adult  practices  and 
situations  is  an  unwelcome 
intrusion. 

In  the  past  the  nim*  o'clock 
watershed  has  guaranteed 
that  children  and  young  ado- 
lescents will  not  see  anything 
deemed  too  adult  This  hands 
parents  the  responsibility  to 
decide  about  their  child’s 
degree  of  readiness  for  more 
explicit  programmes.  But 
these  boundaries  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  ambiguous. 
Love  Bites,  shown  on  Satur- 
days at  midday,  appears  to 
brearii  the  watershed.  How- 
ever, its  images  of  sex  are  so 
metaphorical  that  any  small 
children  watching  are  likely 
to  flunk  that  oral  sex  is  eating 
ice  creams  and  that  orgasms 
happen  on  Firework  Night 
If  there  is  a problem,  it’s  not 
explicitness  but  the  endless 
hyping  up  of  sex  as  Tim”  mid 
experimentation.  This  could 
constitute  pressure  for  giris  in 
particular,  especially  if  David 
Baddiel  pops  up  saying  that 
what  makes  a good  lover  is  a 
woman  who  is  prepared  to  do 
anything  he  wants.  Post-mod- 
ern irony  perhaps,  but  if  girls 
are  still  growing  up  with 
rather  passive  expectations  of 
sexuality  the  emphasis  on  ex- 
perimentation may  be  Inter- 
nalised as  having  to  go  along 
with  whatever  men  want 
Love  Bites,  though,  has  one 


very  good  reason  for  being  so 
relentlessly  “fun”  oriented. 
Most  TV  sex  Is  not  fun,  partic- 
ularly the  Mnri  that  has  been 
creeping  into  early  evening 
TV.  This  Is  where  the  real 

undermining  of  rto  watershed 

has  occurred.  Programme 
drawing  large  audiences  of 
adolescents  and  younger  sib- 
lings are  increasingly  preoc- 
cupied with  explicitly  sexual 
relationships.  And  in  Its  last 
annual  report,  the  Broadcast- 
ing Standards  Council  noted  a 
consistent  rise  in  complaints 
about  the  suitability  of  pre- 
watershed viewing. 

The  soaps  are  not  the  pri- 
mary concern,  in  spite  of  all 
the  Snogging,  teenage  preg- 
nancies and  gay  relationships. 
They ' tend  to  examine 
cases  from  multiple  moral 
viewpoints  and  follow  the 
stories  over  time.  More  worry- 
ing are  single  dramas  such  as 
The  B1H.  which,  for  dramatic 
reasons,  concentrate  on  the 
exceptional  and  the  perverse. 
Scheduled  at  the  peak  viewing 
time  for  young  teenagers,  it 
has  a very  partial  view  of 
society  and  police  work.  An 
episode  I watched  with  a 12- 
year-OLd  focused  on  a bondage 
murderer.  He  began  by  using 
prostitutes  because  he  enjoyed 
hurting  women.  Then,  finding 
It  so  arousing,  he  started  kill- 
ing systematically. 

Any  crime  story  tackling 
sexual  subJectswfll  inevitably 
deal  with  its  grim  aspects.  But 
The  Bill  specialises  In  unre- 
solved stories,  taking  place  In 
a virtually  hermetic  world  of 
cops  and  criminals.  The  arrest 
Is  all;  -the  resolution  of  the 
moral  and  social  problems  Is 
at  best  confined  to  a shrug. 

THERE’S  something 

about  the  Immediacy  of 
such  drama,  of  its  stimu- 
lating images,  which,  when 
used  to  entertain,  feels  like 
titHJation.  It  gives  young  ado- 
lescents access  to  disturbing 
and  perverse  adult  fantasies 
perhaps  before  their  own  first 
sexual  experiences.  No  won- 
der Love  Bites  is  so  desperate 
to  emphasise  that  sex  Is  Aul 
No  one  seems  to  know  what 
effect  graphic  representations 
of  violent  sexuality  have  on 
their  young  audience; 
whether  it  disturbs  them, 
arouses  them  or  just  goes  over 
their  heads.  Academic  depart- 
ments are  full  of  research  into 
the  effects  of  violence  but  es- 
chew sex.  Nor  do  psychiatrists 
have  any  degree  of  consensus 
on  the  matter.  Seme  say  chil- 
dren heard  worse  in  the  play- 
ground, others  that  it  was  “un- 
ethical" because  it  opened  up 
potential  areas  cf  distress  for 
children. 

Perhaps  this  lacuna  is  the 
result  of  collective  embarrass- 
ment the  whole  issue  con- 
fronts us  with  our  own  sensi- 
tivities, fears  and  anxieties 
about  sex.  TV  may  be  In  res- 
ponsible hands,  simply 
following  society’s  greater 
openness.  But  it  may  be  that 
some  cynical  producers  are 
introducing  fashionably  taboo- 
breaking  material  which  could 
be  contusing  or  distressing. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss it,  well  never  know. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Audrey  Ha  wey 


Champion  of 
thepoor 


IN  HER  1960  Fabian  pam- 
phlet. Casualties  of  the 
Welfare  State.  Audrey 
Harvey,  who  has  died 
aged  85,  wrote  with  char- 
acteristic modesty;  “I  am  not 
an  expert  on  any  aspect  of  the 
welfare  state,  but  merely  a 
worker  In  it”. 

At  a time  when  the  study  of 
social  policy  was  dominated 
by  LSE  academics,  Audrey 
was  a different  kind  of  expert, 
whose  knowledge  was  based 
on  daily  observation  of  the 
ways  in  which  social  services 
tried  and  too  often  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  working- 
class  families. 

After  10  years  of  boarding- 
school  education  and  reading 
English  at  Oxford,  Audrey 
spent  the  war  years  in  a vari- 
ety of  occupations  consistent 
with  her  pacifist  convictions, 
including  voluntary  work  in 
one  of  the  newly  created  Citi- 
zens Advice  Bureaux.  She  be- 
came a paid  CAB  worker  in 
1955,  remaining  at  the  Poplar 
bureau  in  East  London  until 
1969.  Her  approach  to  CAB 

work  was  ahead  of  its  time, 
involving  not  just  information 
and  advice-giving  but  commit- 
ted advocacy. 

Equally  unorthodox  at  the 
time  was  the  way  she  used  her 
clients’  experiences  in  a series 


, of  influential  articles  and 
pamphlets  on  housing,  social 
security  and  other  subjects  — 

I forerunners  of  the  Invaluable 

research  reports  published  by 
the  National  Association  of 
CABs. 

The  most  harrowing  situa- 
tions she  encountered  were 
those  resulting  from  bad  hous- 
ing and  homelessness.  One  of 
her  earliest  journalistic  efforts 
was  an  article  in  the  New 
Statesman  in  1957,  on  the 
treatment  of  homeless  fam- 


She  saw  how 
social  services 
were  failing  the 
working  class 

Hies,  which  was  also  the  main 
theme  of  Casualties  of  the  Wed- 
fare  State.  As  always,  she 
wanted  not  only  to  highlight 
the  problems  but  to  offer  prac- 
tical help  to  the  victims.  Ten- 
ants in  Danger,  published  in 
1964  as  a Penguin  Special,  was 
a detailed  guide  to  the  legal  or 
illegal  abuses  practised  by  pri- 
vate landlords  and  the  reme- 
dies available  to  tenants. 

At  about  the  same  time,  she 


introduced  Jeremy  Sandford 
to  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil's accommodation  for  the 
homeless  at  the  Newington 
Lodge  ax-workhouse,  and  ad- 
vised him  on  the  TV  drama- 
documentary  Cathy  Come 
Home — the  most  effective  ap- 
peal to  the  public  conscience 
that  television  has  ever 
produced. 

In  the  mid-1960s  she  was 
among  the  founding  members 
of  the  Child  Poverty  Action 
Group.  Her  detailed  knowl- 
edge erf  the  detects  of  the  bene- 
fit system  made  a vital  contri- 
bution. to  the  group’s 
effectiveness.  In  the  first  issue 
erf  the  CPAG  magazine,  Pov- 
erty, one  of  her  CAB  clients,  a 
mother  of  nine  children,  mov- 
ingly described  what  Christ- 
mas meant  to  a large  family 
living  on  national  assistance. 

Over  the  years,  Audrey  did 
a great  deal  of  teaching.  Public 
speeches  and  lectures  were 
not  her  style,  but  she  enjoyed 
conducting  seminars  and 
training  courses  on  housing 
law  and  welfare  rights,  in 
which  her  experience  as  an 
adviser  was  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  that  few 
qualified  lawyers  could  have 
matched.  Those  occasions  win 
be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  thousands  erf  CAB,  Shelter 
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Ellen  Pollock 


Active  service . . . Audrey  Harvey  was  more  interested  in  action  than  research 


and  other  advice  centre  work- 
ers. social  workers,  housing 
officers,  university  students 
and  others. 

From  1972,  after  less  than 
two  happy  years  as  the  first 
director  of  GPAG’s  Citizens’ 
Rights  Office,  she  concen- 
trated again  on  housing 
Issues,  mainly  in  projects 
sponsored  by  Shelter.  Includ- 
ing reports  ou  tied  cottages 
and  rent  arrears.  Always 


more  interested  in  action  than 
in  pure  research,  she  became 
an  Independent  lay  advocate 
for  local  authority  tenants  in 
county ' court  eviction, 
proceedings. 

The  concept  of  retirement 
hart  no  meaning  for  Audrey. 
At  the  age  of  84,  she  was  still 
tapping  away  on  an  elderly 
electric  typewriter  whose 
growing  infirmity  matched 
her  own.  Perhaps  it  was  a sign 


of  maturity  that  her  interests 
now  included  the  rights  of  old 
people  hi  nursing  homes,  but 
her  wider  concern  for  the 
poor,  the  powerless  and  the 
roofless  never  waned.  Unlike 
many  single-minded  cam- 
paigners, Audrey  was  delight- 
ful company,  though  her  con- 
versation was  appreciated 
most  by  those  who  shared  her 
enthusiasms.  Her  very  happy 
marriage  to  her  second  hus- 
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band,  the  osteopath  Ronald 
Harvey,  would  have  reached 
its  50th  anniversary  later  this 
year.  They  had  one  daughter 
Ana,  five  grandchildren  and 
five  greatgrandchildren,  to 
wham  she  was  devoted. 


Tonylynas 


Audrey  Harvey,  charity  worker, 
bom  March  3, 1912;  died  April  10, 
1997. 


Dr  Anthony  Hopkins 

Hitting  the 
nerve  centre 


THE  advance  of  Anthony 
Hopkins,  who  has  died 
aged  59,  through  the 
echelons  of  medicine, 
foam  clinical  neurologist  to  ad- 
viser to  the  World  Health 
Organisation,  was  remarkable. 
Never  previously  an  establish- 
ment figure,  he  was  rapidly  be- 
ginning to  play  a significant 
role  on  the  difficult  stage  vari- 
ously inViahiipd  by  govern- 
ment and  health  care  adminis- 
tration. patients  and  the 
medical  profession. 

His  early  work  gave  little 
warning  of  the  changp  ahead 
His  intellectual  capabilities 
and  hapesty  were  never  in 
doubt,  and  while  still  at  medi- 
cal student  at  Guy’s,  he  pub- 
lished distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  <rf 
disorders  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  in  the  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology. This  was  the  result  of 
his  early  training  and  research 
under  Roger  Gflliatt  at  Queen 
Square,  and  a year  in  the  US  at 
the  Mayo  Foundation.  He  be- 
come resident  medical  officer 
at  Queen  Square,  but  the  ex- 
pected advance  to  a consultant 
post  there  did  not  materialise, 
marking  a watershed  in  his  in- 
tellectual interests. 

Rather  than  inquiring  into 
expected  realities  within  a 
nerve  fibre,  he  examined 
instances  of  dissonance  be- 
tween expectation  and  reality, 
at  both  a physiological  and  a 
clinical  level. 

In  1972  he  became  consultant 
neurologist  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  London,  at  a 
time  when  Barts  was  in  the 
process  of  assimilating  talent 
trained  elsewhere.  The  devel- 
opment of  what,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  congenial 
and  effective  neuroscience  de- 
partments in  the  country  was 
generated  by  Hopkins'  aware- 


ness that  if  work  was  fun.  then 
fruitful  collaboration  and 
effort  would  follow.  Links  were 
forged  to  provide  a neurologi- 
cal service  to  five  district  gen- 
eral hospitals,  illustrating  the 
clinical  effectiveness  of  the 
hub-and-spoke  network  20 
years  before  the  phrase  be- 
cdzDc  common  currency. 

At  the  same  time;  Hopkins- 
began  to  explore  his  new 
thepia,  the  interlace  between 
expectation  and  reality.  He 
began  with  a physiological  par- 
adigm, examining  the  pre-pro- 
grammed muscle  activity  that 
occurs  during  falling  and  step- 
ping. This  work  showed  that  if  | 
expectation  was  tricked  by 
mfshnfjnrrmitfnin  about  fop  real 

height  ofa  fell  or  step,  inappro- 
priate muscle  responses  and  a 
clumsy  landing  readied. 

In  the  mfrdrai  arena,  a simi- 
lar interfere.  that  between  the 
expectations  and  assumptions 
of  doctors  and  the  clinical  real- 
ity presorted  by  patients'  prob- 
lems, became  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  inquiries  which  per- 
sisted until  his  death.  These 
studies  conducted  with  sociolo- 
gists, at  a time  when  mutli-dis- 
ciptinary  research  by  neurolo- 
gists was  unusual  explored 
patients'  and  doctors'  contrast- 
ing perceptions  and  experience 
of  epilepsy,  and  subsequently 
headache.  Both  areas  of  work 
led  to  a series  of  papers  and 
later  books  relating  to  each 
topic. 

The  dissonance  provoked  by 
this  type  of  study  Is  Illustrated 
(since  Hopkins'  death)  by  the 
current  indignant  correspon- 
dence in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  following  the  publica- 
tion of  Hopkins*  study,  with 
his  colleagues  Elizabeth 
Davies  and  Charles  Clarke;  of  | 
the  realities  of  care  for  patients 
with  malignant  brain  tumours. 


Birthdays 


Gerry  Anderson,  film  pro- 
ducer. dirctor  and  writer  68; 
Dr  Brian  Bertram,  zoologist, 
53;  sir  Patrick  Brown,  per- 
manent secretary,  Department 
of  Transport,  57;  Julie  Chris- 
tie, actress,  57:  Susan  Davies. 


photographer,  64;  Sir  John 
Gielgud  CH,  actor,  83;  Valerie 
Hobson,  former  actress.  80;  Rt 
Rev  Dr  David  Hope.  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  57;  Loretta 
Lynn,  country  singer.  62;  Car- 
oline Marland.  managing  di- 


Jackdaw 


Big  smile  now 

WHAT  is  it  that  makes  mod- 
ern-day London  so  swinging 
and  cool  Britannia  so  hot7  Is 
it  Brit-Pop.  Brit-Art  and  Brit- 
Pashion?  Not  anymore. 

Today,  there’s  a new  group 
of  movers  and  shakers  in 
town.  They  are  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  most  exciting  cul- 
tural and  style  explosion  of 
the  nineties. 

At  dinner  parties,  the  hot 
topic  is  teeth.  People  are  say- 
ing that  dentistry  is  the  new 
rock'n'roll  and  that  flossing 
is  the  cocaine  of  the  nineties. 

For  decades,  the  British 
have  had  a reputation  for  bad 
teeth.  Americans  have 
looked  at  the  likes  of  Janet 


Street-Porter  and  sniggered; 
they’ve  sat  in  our  drab  NHS 
waiting  rooms  and  wept. 

But  now  we’ve  got  some- 
thing to  smile  about  The 
dudes  of  British  dentistry 
are  creating  ultra  stylish 
waiting  rooms  and  provid- 
ing patients  with  pain-dis- 
tracting pleasures,  from  pop 
videos  to  trips  Into  virtual 
reality. 

The  dentists  that  are  turning 
the  dr  idling  experience  into  a 
thrilling  experience— in  the 
waiting  roam.  Punch. 

Not  so  nice 

THE  Spice  Girls  might  be 
getting  all  the  erect  media  at- 
tention with  their  assault  on 
promotional  culture . . . but 
it’s  the  Nice  Girls  who  seem 
more  sinister.  The  Nice  Girls 
are  probably  more  ambi- 
tious than  Spice  Girls,  even 
more  Thatcherite  in  their 
narrow  zealous  determina- 
tion to  get  on.  But  Nice  Girls’ 
ambition  just  eats  itself  up 
and  produces  more  mousily 
nice,  creepy,  dull  TV. 

The  Spice  Girls’  ambition 
goes  out  into  the  world  and 
eats  up  dullness.  It  might 


Laxmishanker  Pathak 


The  modern  approach . . . Dr  Anthony  Hopkins 


This  interest  in  the  effective- 
ness and  appropriateness  of 
medical  interventions  and  pol- 
icy issues  relating  to  how 
health  professionals  (notably 
speech  therapists)  work,  led  to 
his  appointment  hi  1988  as  di- 
rector of  the  research  unit  at 
the  Royal  College  erf  Physi- 
cians. There,  his  tact  arid  firm- 
ness resulted  in  the  effective 
partnership  of  key  figures  in 
different  dinit-ai  areas.  This 
generated  a series  of  studies 
aimed  at  improving  outcome 
measures  and  health  care  de- 
livery and  a series  of  short 
books  describing  some  of  the 
issues  relating  to  an  evidence- 
based  health  service. 

Crucially,  Hop  ins  was  able 
to  collaborate  with  and  advise 
a phalanx  of  working  groups 
in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  NHS  Executive,  the  King's 
Fund  and  GASPS  Consulting, 
the  medical  royal  colleges  and 
foe  Pa  baits’  Association  and 
National  Consumer  Council, 
on  a variety  of  topics  rate  ting 
to  tiie  organisation  of  some 


specialist  services  both  In  the 
UKandahroad- 

In  1993,  bis  Clinical  Neurol- 
ogy: A Modem  Approach  was 
described  by  reviewers  as  “a 
tour  de  force”  and  “a  treasure 
of  well  organised  chapters”,  il- 
lustrating bis  ability  to  focus  a 
topic.  Meanwhile  he  had 
learned  to  temper  his  astute- 
ness and  develop  his  ability 
both  to  discern  and  allow  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  As  a 
result,  his  opinion,  long  valued 
by  his  femlly,  friends  and 
coBegues,  was  being  sought  in- 
creasingly by  those  who  previ- 
ously might  have  found  hi« 
views  discomforting. 

His  sudden  death  robs  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  three 
sons  of  his  wise,  supportive 
counsel  and  a developing 
arena  in  British  wy*15™™*  °f 
one  erf  its  most  astute  players. 


rector,  the  Guardian  and  Ob- 
server, 51;  Rev  Abel  Mu- 
zorewa.  Zimbabwean  church- 
man, 72;  Prof  John  Newton, 
gynaecologist,  58;  Marisa 
Phillips,  president.  Mental 
Health  Review  Tribunal,  65; 


replace  it  with  White  Trash 
and  right  ordinary  vulgarity 
but  at  least  we’ve  learnt 
these  past  few  years:  trash 
and  vulgarity  eats  up  dull- 
ness any  day.  And — QED1 — 

the  very  last  thing  we  need 
Spreading  through  our  TV 
screens  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury is  an  invasion  of  con- 
trived niceness.  Trash  is 
truth.  Niceness  is  a tie. 

Which  brings  me.  easily 
enough  to  Anthea  Turner. 
Esquire  on  the  irritating  in- 
vasion of  those  nice  but  dim 
telenislon  presenters. 

Class  act 

A MINISTER  ofElocution 
and  three  months  of  benign 
dictatorship:  during  which 
all  teachers,  including  those 
higher  beings  employed  at 
Eton,  Harrow  and  Winches- 
ter, would  be  required  to  sit 
an  oral  exam  set  by  ex- 
tremely elderly  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  dons.  Products  of 
two-year  training  colleges, 
mostly  staffing  state  schools 
to  be  dismissed  instantly  and 
sent,  at  government  expense 
to  psychiatric  clinics  where 
their  unwitting  support  of 


Dr  Anthony  Hopkins,  dinical  neu- 
rologist; bom  October  15,  1937; 
died  March  0, 1907. 


Prof  John  Roberts,  historian, 
69;  Rod  Steiger,  actor,  72;  Bar- 
oness (Elizabeth)  Symons. 

former  trades  union  leader,  46; 
Baroness  Wamock,  former 
mistress,  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 73. 


the  class  system  and  its 
alienating  effect  on  the  youth 
of  the  nation  would  be 
brought  home  to  them. 

A three-month  ban  on 
everything  on  television 
save  Newsnight  and  round- 
the-clock  showings  of 
reworked  soaps.  To  ensure 
maximum  viewing,  current  - 
story  lines  to  continue  infil- 
trated with  subtle  messages. 
For  example,  the  Duckworth 
lodger,  who  claims  she’s  had 
Terry's  baby,  to  be  observed 
breast  feeding.  A nipple 
might  have  to  be  shown, 
which  may  cause  outrage 
since  the  Street  comes  out  at 
an  hour  when  most  three- 
year-olds  are  clustered 
around  the  box  sucking  on 
their  bottles.  Jack  Duck- 
worth, clearly  seen  to  be 
holding  a copy  of  the  Guard- 
ian discarded  by  Curly, 
should  read  out  ah  artide  on 
the  benefits  of  mother’s  milk 
in  a voice  suggestive  of  Bar- 
old  Macmillan.  Alter  a few 
weeks,  all  of  us  will  be  talk- 
ing “proper”  and  class  barri- 
ers will  falL 

The  Manifesto  according  to 
Beryl  Bainbridge,  in  the  New 
Statesman. 


The  spice  of  life 


SEDUCTIVE  series  of 
TV  advertisements, 
using  languorous 
Joffe  scenes 
to  market  battles  erf  chutney 
and  spices,  only  recently 
brought  national  attention  to 
Laxmishanker  Pathak.  who 
has  died  aged  72.  But  the 
name  — and  fairytale  story  of 
hard  graft  leading  to  multi- 
million pound  success  — hart 
long  been  known  in  British 
retailing;  where  Laxmi  the 
Curry  King  held  sway  over 
Aslan  speciality  food  supply. 

His  triumph  only  came 
after  decades  of  corner  shop 
toll,  setbacks  which,  left  him 
close  to  bankruptcy,  and  such 
humiliations  as  being  offered 
a drain-cleaning  job  by  Cam- 
den council  when  he  arrived 
as  a refugee  from  the  Mao 
Mao  insurgency  in  Kenya.  He 
was  known  in  an  entirely  sep- 
arate capacity  in  his  native 
India,  where  he  led  bribery 
charges  last  year  against  the 
reforming  prime  minister 
NarasimhaRao. 

A template  for  the  British 
“Asian  tiger”,  Pathak  was 
born  in  India  but  was  taken 
as  a child  to  Kenya,  where  the 
femfly  immersed -themselves 
In  trading,  traditional  role  of 
Indians  in  British  east  Africa. 
The  growth  of  nationalism, 
however,  -undermined  their 
early  success  in  the  sweet  and 
spice  trade  and  in  1956 
Pathak,  then  aged  32.  took  his 
own  young  femfly  to  London 
with  capital  of  just  £5. 

His  wife  Shanta.  according 
to  femfly  tradition,  refused  to 


allow  him.  to  accept  the  drain- ' 
cleaning  job.  instead,  the  fam- 
ily worked  18  hours  a day  on 
a kitchen-table  revival  of 
their  sweet  and  spice  busi- 
ness, initially  serving  friends 
from  Africa  in  a similar 
straitened  position. 

A shop  followed,  but  in  the 
mid-sixties  a series  of  peril- 
ous distribution  deals  ended 
expansion  and  brought  over- 
stretched accounts  and  poten- 
tial bankruptcy.  Just  in  time, 

Afrlean  nafirmnUgm  again  in- 
tervened, thfa  Hm<>  to  Lanai's 
lasting benefit. " 

The’ arrival  of  thousandq-of 
refugees  from  Uganda's  Xdi 
Amiri' Jed  Pathak  to  Wn  Tdr 
the  contract  to  supply  rrihgee 
camps  in  Britain,  worklwhicb, 
he  fulfilled  conscientiously, 
printing  useful  guides  to  Brit- 
ish habits.  As  many  of  the 
refugees  began  to  make  good, 
they  repaid  Pathak’s  efficient 
and  generous  work  with 
orders  for  their  fledgling  busi- 
ness; by  the  mid-severities, 
when  Laxmi  handed  over  con- 
trol to  his  son  Kirit,  the  oldest 
of  four  boys  and  four  girls. 
nnrt  daughter-in-law  Media,  a 
food  technology  graduate,  the 
firm  was  well  on  the  way  to 
supplying  pickles,  chapatis 
and  other  ingredients  to  more 
than  7,500  Indian  restaurants 
in  Britain  and  thousands 
more  in  40  other  countries. 

Kirit,  educated  at  a London 
convent  school  which  startled 
his  parents  by  supplying  an 
Irish  accent  from  the  nuns, 
led  the  company's  expansion, 
although  bis  father  retained  a 


strong  interest  Thafirm  relo- 
cated to  Wigan,  in  J978,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Northwest's 
damper  climate  arid,. its  bei 
fits  for  spice  storage,- and  .f 
Pathaks  became  noted  philan- 
thropists in  the  Manchester 
area. 

A devout  Hindu,  Laxmi  set 
up  the  Pathak  Charitable 
Foundation,  donating  mil- 
lions of  pounds  to  health  and 
education  problems  in-  both 
India  and  Britain.  His  con- 
cern to  bridge  .the  cultural 
divide  .between  the  two 
countries  was  reflected  in 
Pathak ‘8  marketing  policy, 

i which  an^foisedcinaffy  of  the 
ingredients  In  a manger  pio- 
neered by  the  industry's  pre- 
viously dominant  player, 
Sharwoods.  • 

Laxmi  and  Kirit  were  even 
prepared  to  drop  the  “h”  from 
the  company’s  name  to  make 
pronunciation  easier  for  Brit- 
ish customers;  -and  the  TV 
ads,  made  after  much  persua- 
sion of  Joffe  (who  made  his 
name  with  films  like  The  Kill- 
ing Fields),  drew  deliberately 
and.  powerfully  on  the  RaJ  tra- 
ditions of  British  India.  The 
Rao  corruption  saga  mean- 
while remains  incomplete, 
with  the  politician  still  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  trial 
last  July,  where  Laxmi  gave 
evidence  in  New  Delhi  from  a 
wheelchair. 


Martin  Wafamright 


Laxmishanker  Pathak,  food 
retailer,  bom  1924;  died  March 
31, 1997 


Loyalty . . .JPrtfaak  with  workers  he  sacked  during  ^downturn,  who  noMiBlligfeeihacfciBrililin 


Sex  symbols 

CURVY,  squashy.  spiky — 
tie  me  up.  tie  me  down — 
what  turns  us  on  is  as  wide 
(or  narrow)  as  the  human 
imagination,  and  these  days 
we’re  not  allowed  to  forget  it 
Nevermind  that  the  act  itself 
has  become  fraught  with  risk 

and  regulation;  crar 

screens,  streets,  our  cars — 

even. our  toothbrush  han- 
dles, dammit — no  w heave 
with  someone  else’s  sexual 
symbolism,  even  if  itisnot 
ours.  . 

GQ  marvels  on  the  lack  of  dif- 
ference between  sex  and  shop- 
ping, as  shown  in  the  Power  of 
Erotic  Design  exhibition  at  the 
Design  Museum,  London. 

Good  God 

Tka  to  get  to  the  church  on 
time.  On  entering  turn  off 
your  mobile  phone.  "While  ’ 

crossing  yourself  with  holy 
water  don't  drip  any  on  the 
floor.  Don't  kneel  when  the 
others  in  the  congregation  are 
Standing.  And  dont stand  • 
whan  they -are  kneeling.  If  you 
have  a noisy  drfld  do  bring  a. .. 
dummy  and  sweets  to 


Into  his  mouth.  Don’t  tear  - 
pages  from  the  Mass  book  and 
mate  paper  boats  with  them. 
Don’t  read  a romantic  novel 
during  the  hmnfly.  Don’t  put 
out  of  date  coins  in  foe  coUec- 
tion  plate.  Don’t  queue  jump 

in  the  line  for  the  Holy 
Communion. 

AtiDhomaretheschtntsoneti- 
quettedtreaed?  Natat  English, 
middJeclass  agnostic  parents, 
taking  up  churchgotng  in  the 
hopeqf securing  their  children 


Sex  at  every  tors ...  GQ 


places  in  church  schools.  No, 
they  woe  seen  in  a 64-page 
bookie  published  in  Turin  and 
petulantly  titled  'Afeto  good 
manners  wouldn't  go  amiss  in 
church  either* 1.  Found  tn  The 
Tablet,  International  Catholic 

Weekfy.  . . 

Urchin  about 

THE  ultimate  In  “musthave” 
luxury  food  in  this  country  . 
could  soon  be  sea  urchins. 
They  already  cost  fer  more 
than  lobster  in  Japan,  France 
and  Spain,  where  there  is  an  . 
inexhaustible  demand  for 
their  roe.  Sea  urchins  seem  to 
better  when  attached  to 
salmon  forms  than  in 
the  wild,  and  the  further  pos- 
sibilitiesofthispolycufture— 
fanning  one  thing  as  aby- 
product  of  another— are 
being  investigated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's Dunstaffoage  Ma- 
rine Laboratory  near  Oban  in 
Argyll. 

Goodbye  lobster,  hello  urchin 
according  to  Country  life. 

Slippery  joke 

JAPAN  has  contributed  . : 
much  to  our  civilisation.  It’s 


Shavian 

lisp 

service 


Ellen  P0LLOG&."the 

actress  with  the  lisp” 
who  has  died  aged- ' 94, 
was  perhapsbetter  known  for 
her  association  with-  George 
Bernard  Shawtharifor'iaay- 
' thing  else.  However,  her  long 
career  in.  the  theatre  spanned 
more  than  70  years  and,  hav- 
ing & versatile  mind,  she  was 
forever  trying  out  fresh 
theatrical  ideas  to  put  before 

the  public. 

She  never  had  any  formal 
training  but,  after  an  appear- 
ance as  a page  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  at  the  Everyman. 
Hampstead,  in'.  1920.  she 
seemed  to  pick  up  work  with- 
out much  difficulty,  touring 
here  and  abroad  (Australia 
and  South  Africa)  in  the 
1920s.  She  met  Sbaw  at  the 
Malvern  Festjval  in  the  first 
production  of  Too  True  To  Be 
Good  (she  played  the  nurse. 
Sweetie),  they  became  friends 
— he  sent  her  scores  of  two- 
line  postcards  — arid  she  be- 
came an  ardent  afonirer  <rf 
him  and  his  works. 

She  started  as  a minor  Sha- 
vian figure  but  became  well 
known  for  helping  to  propa- 
gate his  writings  and  giving 
talks  about  GBS,  as  well  as 
appearing  in  his  plays  (for 
Shaw’s  centenary  in  1958,  she 
directed- and  played  the  lead 
In  Mrs  Warren's  Profession  at 
the  Royal  Court).  She  was 
president  of  the  Shaw  Society 
from  1949  until  her  death. 

The  best  portrayal  I saw 
her  In  was  years  ago.  not  in 
Shaw  but  as  a saucy  French 
lady’s  maid  in  a 1930s  force. 
Her  First  Affaire,  at  the  Duke 
of  York’s  in  the  West  End.  It 
was  not  a leading  role  but  in 
my  view  the  young  Epian  Pol- 
lodc,  fun  of  quirky  naughti- 
ness, was  the  hit  of  the  show. 
LoaMng  back,  it  was  cer- 
tainly superior  to  muchof  the 
Whitehall  force  which  came 


Pollock . . . range  of  quirky 
-versatility  . . 

after  the  war.  ’ 

Later,  with  her  penchant 
for  horror,  she  ran  Grand 
Guignol  seasons  of  plays  in 
the  London  suburbs  arid  occa- 
sionally at  a little  auditorium 
(about  as  big  as  the  top  of  a 
bus)  m Irving  Street,  Leices- 
ter Square,  where  audiences 
reputedly  succumbed  to  feint- 
ing attftrieg  - from  ghoulish 
productions. 

EHen  married  twice.  Her 
first  husband  was  an  army  of- 
ficer, killed  In  the  seoopd 
world  war,  her  second  hus- 
band was  the  portrait  painter 
James  Proudfbot  He  once 
painted  my  late  wife,  the  ac- 
tress Joan  Miller,  In  her 
dressing  zoom  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre  between  mati- 
nees and  evening  perfor- 
mances. As  he  painted,  be 


consumed  his  famnne  bever- 
age, a.  potent  mixture  of 
sherry  and  gin.  This  was  cer- 
tainly done  without  Ellen’s 
knowledge  because,  being  a 
Christian  Scientist,  she  disap* 
proved  of  alcfaohoL 
In  later  life,  she  also  served 
an  a hriod-brac  stall  (which 
she  ran.  with  one  of  ter  sis- , 
tors)  in  a Chelsea  antique 
market,  where  she  enjoyed  an- 
other sort  of  audience. 


Pater  Cote* 


Ellen  Clara  Pollock,  actress, 
bom.  June  28,  1902;  died  March 
29,1997.- 


because  of  this  nation  that  we 
can  listen  to  music  white  we 
jog  and  sleep  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  world  is  - 
not  in  danger  of  being  taken 

over  by  whales. 

But  the  signs  are  that  they 
are  brining  to  find  them- 
selves strapped  for  useful 
ideas.  Proonnay  be  found  in 
the  entrance  to  any  .shopping 
man  in  Tokyo  where,  on  rainy 
days,  machines  dispense 
dearplastic  sheaths  for  cus- 
tomers to  fit  over  their  um-  , 
brellas,  lest  any  drips  dampen 
their  shop  floors.  . ..  -~ 

When  this  happens  here,  as 
it  surely  wiU.  the  only  answer 
is  an  organised  boycott;  other- 
wise weH  all  end  up  buying 
our  groceries  wearing 
slippers 

A sure  slgnthat  lift  is  getting 
far  too  complicated,  as  reported 
in  Men 's  Health. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  Jewels.  & 
maUJackdaw@guordlan- 
.coMkifdx 0171-7234366;  Write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdan  Road,  London 
EClRSER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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The  Co-op’s  profits  slump 


Paul  Murphy 


THE  scale  of  the  task 
feeing  the  Coopera- 
tive movement  as  it 
attempts  to  fend  off 
a corporate  preda- 
tor has  become  clearer  as  it 
emerged  that  year-end  figures 
to  be  published  today  wm 
show  a slump  in  profits. 

Results  from  the  Co-op 
Wholesale  Societies  will  show 
the  surplus  before  taxation  — 
taking  in  the  movement's 
businesses  from  funerals  to 
fanning  but  excluding  bank- 
ing and  insurance  — has 
more  than  halved  over  the 
past  year  to  just  £14  million. 


The  ftiQ  accounts  suggest 
that  the  Coop  is  barely  profit- 
able, despite  turning  over 
more  than  £3  billion  test  year. 
The  group’s  core  food-retail- 
fag  business  may  fletnany  he 
losing  money.  . 

The  leaking  of  the  docu- 
ment win  re-ignite  worries 
that  several  senior  and  disaf- 
fected managers  are  trying  to 
break  up  the  group. 

The  accounts  also  reveal  de- 
tails of  executive  pay  at  the 
CWS,  with  outgoing  ehirf  ex- 
ecutive David  Skinner  get- 
ting a.  is  per  cent  pay  rise  to 
just  under  £388,000  last  year, 
despite  the  gTimip  in  profits. 
Three  other  executive^ 
earned  between  £205,000  and 


£250.000.  including  new  chief 
executive  Graham  Mebnofo. 

. The  total  cost  of  the  seven- 
strong  management  rose  to 
£L48miTMon,  from  £L22 mil- 
lion a year  earlier. 

. Meanwhile,  a redundancy 
programme  cost  £9  million 
during  'the  year.  The  CWS 
saw  staff  costs  grow  by  2per 
cart  during  the  same  period 
on  a head-count  down  by  BOO 
to  34,600. 

Some  members  employ- 
ees report  a state  of  crisis 
within  the  movement  as  the 
CWS  tries  to  deflect  an  ex- 
traordinary approach  from  a 
32-year-old  entrepreneur; 
Andrew  Regan,  to  buy  huge 
chunks  of  the  Co-op  group. 


Mr  Regan,  together  with  a 
group  of  off-shore  financiers, 
controls  an  investment  trust, 
i.Anloa,  and  has  set  up  an  as- 
sociate company,  Galileo,  to 
launch  assault. 

There  was  speculation  over 

the  weekend  that  Mr  Regan 
may  make  his  move  ahead  of 
the  election. 

The  CWS  has  so  fer  refused 
to  consider  Mr  Regan’s  pro- 
posals. The  Coop’s  City  advi- 
sers, led  by  SBC  Warburg, 
have  mounted  a blistering 
attack  on  ft 

as  a “frolic  with' boot-strap 
financing'’. 


But  senior  managers  within 
the  Coop  movement  concede 
that  change  is  inevitable. 


‘"There  is  immense  tension. 

even  on  the  board  itself. 
There  are  punch-ups  going  on 
all  over  the  place,"  nnfl 
yesterday. 

SBC  Warburg  is  known  to 
be  working  on  a valuation  of 
both  the  individual  Co-op 
businesses  and  the  movement 
as  a whole,  and  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  Mr 

Malwnft  Will  annmmrp  some 

sort  of  strategic  review. 

The  Coop’s  advisers  point 
out  that  even  if  there  are  dis- 
posals, they  will  be  carried 
oat  through  an  orderly  auc- 
tion. “There  will  be  no  panic 
sales  to  structures  like  this.’’ 
one  said,  referring  directly  to 
the  Lanica/GalQeo  entity. 


Mr  Regan  is  known  to  have 
tabled  rough  proposals  to  Mr 

Melmotb  in  February  which 
envisaged  transferring  un- 
wanted assets  to  a new  com- 
pany which.  In  turn,  could 
issue  shares  distribute 
these  to  both  corporate  and 
individual  members. 

This  provoked  a rash 

“carpetbagger”  applications, 
with  individuals  handing 
over  £1  for  membership  in  the 
hope  of  a windfall  payout  But 
the  CWS  indicated  it  would 
vet  these  applications,  and  In 
any  case,  under  Mr  Regan’s 
initial  proposals,  it  is  thought 
that  any  payments  to  individ- 
ual members  would  have 
been  restricted  by  date. 


Fed  chairman 
backs  more 
self-regulation 


Mark  Wner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


m MERICAN  banks 
should  be  allowed  a 
^^Agreater  role  in  their 
own  regulation  as  market 
mechanisms  take  over  from 
often  outmoded  government 
controls,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  board  chair- 
man, Alan  Greenspan. 

New  technology  is  playing 
an  increasingly  important 
role  In  the  way  banks  conduct 
their  affairs,  according  to  Mr 
Greenspan,  whose  role  as  Fed 
chairman  makes  him  argu- 
ably America’s  most  impor- 
tant banker. 

“As  we  move  into  a new 
century,  the  market-stabilis- 
ing private  regulatory  forces 
should  gradually  displace 
many  cumbersome,  increas- 
ingly iflKKCtive  government 
structures,”  Mr  - Greenspan 
said  at  the  weekend. 

Banking  supervision  glob- 
ally is  becoming  a complex 
subject.  The  greater  use  of 
more  sophisticated  products, 
such  as  derivatives,  make 
risk  exposure  calculations 
ever  more  difficult,  while 
their  expansion  into  areas 
such  as  securities  trading  is 
bringing  different  regulatory 
demands.  In  the  UK,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Bank  of  England  is 
looking  at  adopting  a more 
tailored  approach,  running  a 


light  regulatory  regime  for 
banks  perceived  to  be  operat- 
ing in  low-risk  areas  but  beef- 
ing up  supervision  for  banks 
with  greater  risk  exposure. 

In  the  United  States,  new 
technology  is  already  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  to  in- 
terstate banking  and  combi- 
nations of  commercial  and 

investment  bawlra 

•The  rabidly  changing  tech- 
nology that  is  rendering 
much  government  bank  regu- 
lation irrelevant  also  bids  fau- 
lt) undercut  regulatory  efforts 
in  a much  wider  segment  of 
our  economy,”  the  Fed  chair- 
man mW- 

The  reason,  he  explained, 
was  that  regulation  was  in- 
herently conservative  and 
sought  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  while  the  erratum  of 
wealth  necessarily  required 
risk-taking. 

! "With  technological  fjmngi 
clearly  accelerating,  gristing 
regulatory  structures  are 
being  bypassed,  freeing  mar- 
ket forces  to  mhangp  wealth 
creation  and  economic 
growth.”  • : - 

America’s  federal  deposit 
insurance  system  and  the  role 
of  the  Fed  as  a lender  of  last 
resort  had  contributed  to  the 
stability  of  the  country’s  fi- 
nancial position,  he  said.  But 
he  added  that  the  existing  reg- 
ulatory framework  was  not 

fbolprooC  and  allowed  institu- 
tions to  take  unwise  risks. 


Euro  banker 
investigated 


Marie  miner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment yesterday 
confirmed  that  it  carried  out 
an  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  its  senior  offi- 
cials just  before  he  left  the 
bank  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  Inquiry,  carried  out  by 
the  bank's  Internal  auditors 
and  controller,  focused  on  the 
use  of  bank  services  and  facil- 
ities, including  travel  tele- 
phone and  computer  services. 
The  bank  said  that  the  execu- 
tive involved,  Manfred  Abe- 
lein,  had  reimbursed  the 
bank  for  weekend  trips  and 
that  about  £6,000  bad  been  de- 
ducted from  his  entitlements. 

It  added  that  the  EBRD  was 
stUl  .to  discussion  with  Mr 
Abelein  over  details  relating 
to  the  termination  of  his  con- 
tract This  is  understood  to 
relate  to  his  pension  entitle- 
ment 

According  to  the  EBRD,  the 


News  in  brief 


investigation  began  in  late 
November,  five  weeks  before 
Mr  Abelein’s  contract  with 
the  bank  was  due  to  expire, 
after  “some  areas  of  concern 
were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  senior  bank  officials”. 

"We  take  these  matters 
very  seriously.  The  bank  has 
been  extremely  rigorous  in 
conducting  its  investigation.” 

Mr  Abelein  could  not  be 
contacted,  for  comment  yes- 
today. 

The  revelations  come  at  an 
embarrassing  time  for  the 
EBRD,  which  was  set  up  by 
western  governments  to  pro- 
vide loans  and  equity  finance 
to  central  and  eastern  Europe 
after  the  collapse  of  the  old 
Soviet  bloc  and  which  Is  cur- 
rently hosting  its  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  London. 

It  win  inevitably  revive 
memories  of  the  bank's  ear- 
lier reputation  for  profligacy 
under  its  first  president,  Jac- 
ques Attall,  and  one  which 
his  successor,  Jacques  de  Lar- 
osfere,  has  worked  hard  to 
overcome.  - 


An  Englishman’s  home  is  his  ancient  monument . ..  DeanoUtion  and  replacement  is  so  slow  that  new  houses  like  those  above 
wifi  have  to  be  around  for  more  than  5,000  years,  like  the  pyramids  and  Stonehenge,!^  MwpHcrroa«moAVD«Anoe 


Men  hit  hardest 
by  flexibility 

Men  have  been  the  main  vic- 
tims of  the  Government's  flex- 
ible labour  market  policies 
and  suffer  increasingly  from 
job  insecurity  and  unemploy- 
ment,  Labour  claimed 
yesterday. 

The  party’s  employment 
spokesman,  Peter  Hain,  said 
that  since  John  Major  became 
Prime  Minister  in  1990. 1,800 
men  have  lost  their  livelihood 
everyday. 

The  official  labour  market 
survey  shows  1.1  million 
fewer  male  full-time  workers 
than  in  199%  while  the  num- 
ber of  men  working  part  time 
has  jumped  by  44  per  cent  to 
1.2  minion.  • Nearly  a third  of 
these  part-time  workers  want 
fun  time  jobs. 


Insurance  inquiry 

The  Serious  Fraud  Office  has 
confirmed  ft  is  helping  Belgian 
authorities  in  their  investiga- 
tion of  an  alleged  inuKhnfflion 
pound  fraud  an  London's  insur- 
ance market  “It  is  one  of  our 
mutual  legal  assistance  cases 
and  was  started  in  March,  "the 
SFOsakL 

SkxB  shortage  fear 

Inflation  could  be  pushed 
higher  by  the  shortage  of 
skilled  workers,  according  to 
The  London  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. Employers  were  being 
forced  to  pay  higher  wages  to 

attract  and  keep  kgy  staff. 
About  ©percent  of  companies 
in  the  area  had  diffi- 

culties recruiting  workers, 
with  85  per  cent  of  whitecouar 
firms  finding  it  bard  to  recruit 
managers. 


Rebuilding  figures  suggest  homes 
must  last  as  long  as  pyramids 


MeUda 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


A IEW  homes  would  have 
/ vto  last  as  long  as  the 
pyramids  or  Stonehenge  if 
the  present  low  rates  of  de- 
molition and  replacement 
continued,  experts  said 
yesterday. 

They  reported  a huge 
drop  in  the  annual  replace- 
ment of  old  properties  from 
91,000  25  years  ago  to  8,000 
now. 

Demolition  has  fallen  so 
low  in  England  and  Wales 
that  new  homes  would  the- 
oretically have  to  stand  for 
5.600  years  before  being 
replaced  — and  half  that 
time  in  other  parts  of 
Britain. 

The  report,  by  Professor 
Philip  Leather  and  Tanya 
Morrison  of  South  Bank 
University,  London,  says 
more  than  1.6  million 
homes  — one  In  14  — are 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  a 
large  minority  of, other 
homes  need  urgent  repairs. 
In  England,  one  -In  five 
require  at  least  £1,000  of 
remedial  work,  one  In  10 


Scottish  homes  need  repairs 
over  £3,000  and  a quarter  in 
Northern  Ireland  need 
more  than  £5,000. 

Many  homes  amt:  for  oc- 
cupation are  unoccupied, 
bat  high  proportions  of  pri- 
vately rented  accommoda- 
tion are  in  poor  condition, 
said  the  report,  published 

by  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Foundation.  Converted 
flats  and  terraced  homes 
are  most  likely  to  need 
repair. 

Home  improvement 
grants  have  fallen  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  and  reno- 
vation work  on  council  es- 
tates in  the  1990s  has  been 
nearly  three  times  that  in 
the  private  sector. 

Prof  Leather  said;  "The 
country’s  housing  stock  is 
ageing,  and  in  older  dwell- 
ings especially  there  is  a 
constant  need  for 
investment.” 


The  state  of  UK  housing, 
Policy  Proas,  Bristol 
(JnhNH-sRy.  E1&A5.{h*c. 
p A plm  Free  summary  from 
Tha  -Josoph  Rowntrae 
FoitadaBow,  Tfca  Homestead, 
40  Water  End,  York 


Zero  tolerance  anathema  to  tax  man 


Finance  ‘Rambos*  make  few  friends, 
reports  HELENA  SMITH  in  Athens 


GREECE’S  latest  attempt 
to  crack  down  on  the 
national  sport  of  tax 
evasion  has  come  up  against 
an  unlikely  opponent  to  the 
form  of  the  tax  man. 

Along  with  the  country’s 
growing  group  of  customs  of- 
ficers, tax  collectors  say  the 
newly-formed  Finance  Police 
has  been  invested  with  too 
many  powers.  Such  is  the  fli- 
rore  about  the  new  "Ram- 
bos".  both  have  threatened  to 
be  “non-cooperative”  when  it 
comes  to  ensnaring  dodgers.  . 

There  are  murmurs  that 
the  1,800-person  body  — also 
known  as  the  "incorrupti- 


bles”  — is  taking  its  job  far 
too  seriously.  Instead  of  being 
lapped  up,  traditional  dodger 
pay-offs  are  being  scorned. 

The  Socialist  government 
created  the  force  after  setting 
itself  in  its  1997  budget  the 
historically  ambitious  task  of 
raising  tax  revenue  by  18  per- 
cent Since  winning  power 
last  September,  the  prime 
minister,  Costas  Shnitis,  a 
German-trained  economist, 
has  taken  to  stamping  out 
Greece's  thriving  blade  mar- 
ket with  alacrity. 

Not  paying  tax  is  a legend- 
ary and  time-honoured  cus- 
tom in  Greece.  Conservative 


estimates  suggest  that  ram- 
pant fiscal  fraud  robs 
Europe’s  poorest  economy  of 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  its  gross 
domestic  product  Buying  off 
the  taxman  has  become  a pop- 
ular way  of  eluding  the  net 

The  Finance  Police  — 
whose  24-hour  remit  Includes 
inspections  of  ports,  airports, 
shops  and  nightclubs  — hit 
the  streets  last  week. 

“Yon  must  monitor  both 
small  ATid  big  fish,”  urged 
hard-line  Economy  Minister 
Yiannos  Papantonion  on  the 
eve  of  the  squad’s  first  mis- 
sion- “Don't  spare  anyone.” 

On  the  advice  of  US  experts, 
brought  in  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  modern- 
ise Greece's  antiquated  tax 
system,  the  “Rambos”  have 
been  endowed  with  the  latest 


state-of-the-art  equipment  AH 
armed,  they  have  began 
prowling  the  skies,  land  and 
seas  for  smugglers  in  helicop- 
ters, bullet-proof  vehicles  and 

high-speed  launches. 

The  government,  which  is 
faced  with  huge  budget  defi- 
cits, says  it  has  “100  per  cent 
faith”  to  the  force.  But  not 
even  it  Is  taking  any  chances. 

"Honesty  cannot  be  .inher- 
ited, nor  can  it  be  bought." 
says  the  body’s  special  secre- 
tary, Giorgos  Kanellopoulos, 
“We  will  undoubtedly  have 
inherited  some  men  who  are 
not  used  to  ‘clean*  work  so 
we’ve  introduced  certain  In- 
ternal control  measures 
which  will  very  quickly 
reveal  who  they  are.  Since  ev- 
eryone’s protesting,  it  must 
mean  we’ve  been  successful." 


Economics  Notebook 


Tory  time-bombs 
ticking  for  Labour 


Victor  Keegan 


TONY  Blair  has  given 
Thatcherism  a state  par- 
don and  hopes  to  succeed 
by  wanaping  capitalism  more 
successfully  and  more  hu- 
manely than  the  Conserva- 
tives. He  may  not  have  to  wait 
more  than  a couple  of  weeks 
before  he  faces  decisions 
which  could  make  or  break 
Labour’s  economic  success. 

Mr  Blair’s  inheritance  may 
still  look  enviable  compared 
with  the  collapsing  econo- 
mies bequeathed  to  Labour  by 
previous  Conservative  gov- 
ernments. But  enviable  does 
not  mean  good.  There  are 
three  time-bombs  tit-king  to 
the  gmnnmy.  and  one  of  them 
— the  dangerous  over-valua- 
tion of  the  pound  — needs  in- 
stant defusing. 

One  of  foe  main  reasons  for 
the  steady  economic  revival 
Britain  has  been  experienc- 
ing is  that  since  the  pound 
was  ejected  from  Europe’s  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  in 
1992,  our  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  sell  more  goods 
abroad  and  be  more  competi- 
tive against  imports  in  the 
home  market  But  since  last 
August  tiie  Government  has 
allowed  sterling  to  rise  by  al- 
most 18  per  cent  compared 
with  other  major  currencies 
and  over  22  per  cent  against 
the  Deutehmark. 

This  is  bliss  if  you  are  going 
on  holiday  — the  pound  buys 
20  per  cent  more  French 
francs  than  it  did  last  Slim- 
mer — but  a death  sentence  if 
you  are  an  exporter. 

Although  manufacturing 
represents  barely  20  per  cent 
of  the  echnomy  these  days  (a 
shrinkage  for  which  That- 
cherism bears  a big  responsi- 
bility). it  is  still  vitally  impor- 
tant. The  exchange  rate  Is  one 
of  the  few  areas  where  the 
Government  has  real  power 
over  toe  economy,  because  if 
it  raises  interest  rates,  other 
things  being  equal.  Interna- 
tional money  will  flow  into 
foe  country,  exerting  upward 
pressure  .on  the  exchange 
rate.'  One  of  foe  reasons  the 
pound  is  so  strong  at  foe  mo- 
ment is  that  interest  rates  are 
much  higher  in  the  UK  than 
in  Germany  or  France.  If  the 
Government  wanted  to  douse 
the  rise  in  sterling,  it  could 
drop  interest  rates. 

T WILL  not  do  so  because 
of  the  election,  and  it  suits 
the  Government  to  keep  foe 
pound  high  to  exert  a down- 
ward pressure  on  Inflation  (at 
foe  cost  of  a balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  later).  Some  use 
this  cynical  control  of  the  ex- 
change rate  as  an  argument 
for  an  independent  central 
bank  which  would  take  mone- 
tary policy  out  of  Whitehall's 
control-  The  catch  is  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  left  to  itself; 
would  raise  rather  than  lower 
rates,  so  foe  pound  would 
soar  even  higher. 

This  is  vitally  important, 
because  in  a few  weeks’  time, 
a Labour  party  out  of  office 


for  19  years  and  devoid  of 
hands-on  experience  would 
face  immediate  pressure  from 
the  Bank  of  England  — and 
probably  the  Treasury  — to 
raise  rates  in  order  to  cool  foe 
economy  and  dampen  down 
Inflationary  pressures. 

Gordon  Brown  should 
resist,  at  all  costs.  The  reason 
is  simple:  foe  root  problem  at 
the  moment  is  not  a resur- 
gence of  Inflation,  of  which 
there  is  no  sign  (the  recent 
rise  to  earnings  was  triggered 
by  higher  overtime  and  bonus 
payments,  rather  than  in- 
creases to  basic  wage  rates). 
The  problem  is  an  imbal- 
anced recovery  in  which 
spending  Is  surging  ahead  — 
even  before  building  society 
bonuses  are  paid  — while  in- 
vestment is  restrained  and  ex- 
ports falling. 

Which  brings  us  to  the 
second  ticking  time-bomb:  foe 
fiscal  deficit.  Labour  has 
pledged  itself  to  keep  to  the 
Conservatives’  spending 
plaps  for  at  least  the  next  two 
years,  despite  foe  fact  that  foe 
near-freeze  on  spending 
planned  by  the  Conservatives 
is  an  unrealistic  bit  of  pre- 
electoral  wish-ftilfilment  As 
foe  Institute  for  Fiscal  Stud- 
ies pointed  out.  the  average 
rise  in  public  spending  under 
the  Conservatives  (who, 
remember,  hate  public  spend- 
ing) is  1.9per  cent  a year, 
labour  will  inherit  an  atmo- 
sphere of  increased  expecta- 
tions in  foe  public  sector. 

So  forget  about  freezing 
spending.  If  Labour  merely 
restrains  growth  to  1.9  per 
cent  (when  the  economy  as  a 
whole  could  be  growing  at  2JS 
per  cent),  then  to  terms  of  his- 
torical precedent,  it  would  be 
doing  very  well  Indeed. 

BUT,  as  foe  IFS  stated 
last  week,  growth  of 
1.9  per  cent  would  lead 
to  extra  spending  of 
£24  billion  by  the  end  of  foe 
Tiput  Parliament,  which  will 
inflate  the  borrowing  require- 
ment to  supra-Maastricht 
levels  imlpgfi  MiiipHiing  is 
done  to  prevent  it 
The  phrase  “unless  some- 
thing is  done"  is,  of  course,  a 
euphemism  for  the  strategy 
that  dare  not  speak  its  name 
—a  tightening  of  fiscal  policy 
or  an  increase  in  toxntinn- 
The  truth  is  that  to  both 
restrain  the  current  spending 
boom  and  bring  the  budget 
deficit  down  to  a sustainable 
level  now  privatisation 
receipts  are  running  out, 
there  is  a pressing  need  to 
raise  taxes.  This  applies  to 
whichever  party  wins  the 
election.  It  is  nothing  to  do 
with  dogma  or  anything  else 
except  fiscal  prudence. 

And  foe  third  time-bomb? 
This  one  cannot  be  blamed  on 
the  Conservatives,  lb  their 
credit  they  are  doing  more 
than  most  other  governments 
to  cure  it  but  npt  enough.  It 
is  foe  expected  cost  revised 
upwards  last  week  to  a colos- 
sal £31  billion,  of  converting 
computers  so  that  they  do  not 
go  bananas  when  their  two- 
digit  clocks  tick  over  at  mid- 
night on  January  1,  2000, 
thinking  it  is  1900  or  some 


other  date.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
companies  have  not  yet  done 
anything  about  it.  Unless 
they  do,  there  could  be  a 
chain  reaction  across  the 
world  which  would  could 
cause  economic  chaos.  Who- 
ever said  that  governing  the 
country  was  going  to  be  fun? 


Market  braced 
for  Dow  fallout 


This  week 


Tony  May 


SHARE  prices  in  London 
are  likely  to  get  off  to  a 
nervous  start  today  in 
the  wake  of  Wall  Street’s 
sharp  fall  on  Friday  night 

The  near  160-point  plunge 
in  foe  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average,  which  was  driven 
down  by  signs  of  inflationary 
pressures  within  foe  domes- 
tic economy,  took  the  main 
US  index  below  6,400  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  and  could 
wipe  up  to  50  points  off  foe 


FTSE 100  in  early  trading. 

On  the  corporate  side. 
House  of  Fraser  analysts  win 
be  looking  to  see  if  John  Cole- 
man. foe  new  chief  executive, 
has  cleared  the  way  for  a 
recovery  in  profits. 

The  results  for  1996  will 

show  a mere  2 per  cent  rise  In 

profit  to  £14.6  mfTUpnt  but 
that  will  indude  exceptional 
costs  of  £40  million  to  £50  mil- 
lion, already  flagged  to  Janu- 
ary. Back  then,  the  group 
plannedto  axe  around  LOGO 
jobs  and  sell  three  stores. 
House  of  Fraser  has  per-* 
formed  poorly  since  the 
gayed  brothers,  owners  of 
Harrods.  floated  foe  company. 


Tourist  rates  - bank  sells 


Australia  2.006 
Austria  19.05 
Belgium  5585 
Canada  220 
Cyprus  0804 
Denmark  1028 
Finland  8.17 
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McColgan  loses  at  last  gasp 


Stephen  Bieriey  sees  two  desperately  close  finishes  light  up  yesterday’s  London  Marathon 


Marathons 
always  pro- 
duce their 
own  peculiar 
interior  dra- 
mas; unseen, 
private  battles  against  pain, 
mental  torment,  and  down- 
right exhaustion.  The  event, 
by  definition,  is  a prolonged 
slog  yet  yesterday’s  London 
Marathon,  both  men’s  and 
women ’5  races,  produced  fin- 
ishes of  such  pulsating,  last- 
gasp  excitement  that  those 
watching  felt  almost  as 
emotionally  and  physically 
drained  as  the  runners. 

Liz  McColgan,  winner  last 
year,  looked  out  of  contention 
with  a couple  of  miles  remain- 
ing. In  the  end.  after  an  out- 
standingly brave  run,  she  lost 
by  little  more  than  a heartbeat 
to  Kenya's  Joyce  Chepchumba. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible 
that  the  men's  race  could  emu- 
late such  an  extraordinary 
finish,  yet  it  was  a near  mir- 
ror Image  with  Portugal's 
Antonio  Pinto,  winner  in  1992. 
out  sprinting  Stefano  Baldini 
of  Italy  to  win  by  two  seconds. 

Baldini.  the  world  half 
marathon  champion,  looked 
to  have  timed  his  own  move  to 
perfection  hut  Pinto,  who 


charged  through  the  final  few 
miles  at  a pace  which  almost 
defied  belief  was  not  to  be 
denied,  winning  in  a course 
record  of  2hr  QTmin  55sec_ 

This  was  a morning  born 
for  East  running,  radiant 
spring  sunshine  being  tem- 
pered by  a cool  airflow, 
although  with  only  a hint  or  a 
breeze.  The  first  four  men 
were  all  inside  the  old  record 
of  2.-0&16  set  by  Britain's  Steve 
Jones  12  years  ago,  while 
Chepchumba  and  McColgan 
both  ran  their  quickest  ever 
marathons. 

For  McColgan  the  race 
began  badly  “I  was  having 
pains  in  nay  stomach,  and 
therefore  could  not  take  all 
the  drinks  I would  normally 
have  during  a race.  After  18 
miles  I thought  I would  be 
lucky  to  be  in  the  top  five,  but 
the  crowd  were  fantastic” 

The  33-year-old  Scot  was 
nonetheless  bitterly  disap- 
pointed afterwards.  Last  yean 
after  winning  here;  McColgan 
had  high  hopes  of  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  in  Atlanta,  but  a 
few  days  before  that  race  She 
was  bitten  on  the  heel  by  an 
insect,  causing  her  lymph 
glands  to  swell  and  mining 
her  chances. 


She  had  her  heart  and  mind 
set  on  erasing  those  memories 
with  a second  successive  vic- 
tory in  the  capital  but  Ghep- 
chumba,  second  to  McColgan 
last  year  by  more  than  two 
minutes,  edged  her  out  in  the 
last  few  agonising  strides. 

Little  wonder  McColgan’s 
cheeks  were  still  stained  with 
tears  two  hours  after  the  fin- 
ish. "I  felt  I let  the  crowd 
down.”  she  said.  In  fact,  she 
gave  everything,  the  only  fault 
being  - and  one  her  coach 


‘I  didn’t  realise  Joyce 
was  Ihere.  [thought 
I’d  won.  ft  was  like  a 
shadow  going  past5 


Greta  Waitz  confirmed  - that 
McColgan  mistimed  her  final 
surge,  going  too  early. 

Germany's  Sonja  Krolik,  a 
former  triathlete,  had  herself 
surged  into  the  lead  after  half, 
way  Her  lead  reached  one 
minute,  but  on1  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  she  discovered  her  own 
personal  wasteland.  Her 
shoulders  tensed,  her  face 
contorted,  and  she  listed  to 
the  left  like  a boat  whose 
cargo  had  suddenly  slipped. 


Chepchumba  and  Roma- 
nia’s Lidia  Simon  eventually 
eased  past  with  Simon  looking 
particularly  frisky  By  now 
McColgan,  in  fourth  place, 
was  obviously  struggling  to 
hold  on.  All  seemed  lost  but.  as 
.she  approached  the  Embank- 
ment, the  huge  crowds  lifted 
her  marvellously  putting  new 
strength  in  her  legs. 

Simon  cracked,  leaving 
McColgan  and  Chepchumba 
to  watch  each  other  like  cats, 
although  the  Kenyan  was 
looking  entirely  the  wrong 
way  when  the  Scottish  runner 
slipped  through  on  the  inside. 

When  McColgan  opened  up 
a gap  foe  length  of  a cricket 
pitch  it  seemed  enough,  but  as 
Chepchumba  turned  Into  the 
Mall  she  attacked.  "I  didn't 
realise  Joyce  was  there,"  said 
McColgan..  "I  thought  I had 
won.  It  was  like  a shadow 
going  past” 

Someone  worked  out  that 
when  France's  Laurent  Flgnon 
lost  the  Tbur  de  France  to 
Greg  Lemond  by  10  seconds, 
he  would  have  won  without 
the  drag  of  his  pony-tail. 
Perhaps  McColgan  should  do 
away  with  those  bunches. 

The  men's  race  scorched 
along,  inside  world  record  pace 
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I Running  on  empty..  Joyce 
Chepchumba(above)  beats 
Ida  McColgan  to  the  Hue,  as 
27,000  more  trail  their  steps 
PHOTOS:  TOW  JENKNS,  RAUL  HACKETT 
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for  more  than  10  miles  and 
shaking  the  eventual  leading 
bunch  down  to  eight,  including 
Richard  Nerurkar  and  Paul 
Evans  of  Britain,  with  Baldinl 
later  increasing  ft  to  nine. 

Baldini  pushed  hard  at  22 
miles,  taking  the  Olympic 
champion-  Josia  Thugwane 
and  Kenya’s  Eric  Kimaiyo  in 
his  wake.  At  this  stage  Pinto 
had  disappeared  from  their 
view,  should  any  of  the  three 
have  chosen  to  turn  round,  it 
was  about -three  miitm  from 
the  finish,  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Thames,  that  Pinto  discovered 
fresh  stamina,  stimulating  an 
extraordinary  final  burst 
. Kimaiyo  was  dropped . by 
.Baldini  and  Thugwane,  and 
then  the  Olympic  champion 
faded  as  Big  Ben  loomed.  Bal- 
dini believed  victory  was  his 
but  on.  ever  on,  came  the 
remarkable  Pluto,  who  two 
years  ago  lost  a minute  lead 
himself  in  the  final  few  miles.  ■ 

By  Birdcage  Walk  Pinto  was 
in  front,  and  the  Portuguese 
runner  sang  all  the  way  home. 


Richard  Nerurkar,  the  first  British  man  to 
cross  the  finish  line,  describes  his  hopes  and 
disappointments  on  a perfect  day  for  running 


Personal  best  is 
not  good  enough 


Cutty  Sark 

6 miles/28min  56sec 
The  early  miles  are  all 
abont  saving  energy  for  the 
final  stages  and  at  this 
point  — with  just  short  of 

a quarter  of  the  race  run 

I am  feeling  comfortable. 
The  weather  conditions 
are  as  perfect  as  they  could 
be  for  a marathon.  It*s  not 
too  hot  and  there  is  little 
wind.  There  should  be  some 
fast  times. 

I've  watched  this  race  on 
many  occasions,  including 
In  1994 and  1995  when 1 

covered  it  on  the  back  of 

a motorbike  for  BBC  televi- 
sion— the  1982  winner 
Hugh  Jones  did  the  same 
this  year — and  I can't 
describe  how  it  feels  to  be 

tudoijpart. 

In  previous  seasons  I’ve 

targeted  the  championship 
marathon  in  the  summer  as 
my  main  race  of  the  year 


but  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
run  In  London. 

It’s  been  difficult  to 
watch  knowing  1 could  be 
out  there  fighting  it  ont 
with  the  other  guys,  so  it 
was  really  a question  of 

when  it  best  fitted  in  with 
my  schedule.  I said  to 
myself  after  the  Olympics  I 

was  to  going  to  ran  London 

and  so  here  X am. 


Nerurkar ...  gallant  fifth 


Ibwar  Bridge 

13  miles/lhr  2mln  49ssc 
The  time  is  already  fast 
The  pacemakers,  Carlos 
Patricio  and  Paluo 
Catarino  of  Portugal,  hare 
done  an  excellent  Job.  Hie 
halfway  point  comes  just 
after  Tower  Bridge  and,  as 
a large  group  go  through  in 
Ihr03min28sec.lt  doesn’t 
take  much  to  work  out  that 
we’re  on  for  something  spe- 

ClaL  I'm  reeling  good. 
London  is  a Cast  course 


and  Pm  certainly  looking 
to  improve  oh  my  best  time 
of  2:10.03.  That  was  run  on 
another  fast  course  in  fan 
Sebastian  in  1993,  when  I 
won  the  World  Cup  in  what 
was  only  my  second 
marathon.  My  preparations 
have  gone  as  well  as  they 
could  and  if  I don’t  doit 
after  the  start  I’ve  had  and 
in  these  conditions,  then 
who  knows  when  I win? 

It’s  great  to  be  part  of  a 

field  that  to  eludes  such  a 
strong  domestic  contin- 
gent, including  Paul  Evans, 
who  won  in  Chicago  last 

October  in  the  fastest  time 

by  a Briton  for  eight  years. 
But  we  all  know  we’re  up 
against  a very  strong  inter- 
national field — there  are 
probably  10  or  12  of  ub  who 
are  in  real  contention  to 
win.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
everyone  is  still  there  as  we 
approach  halfway. 

The  form  guide  in  a 

marathon  is  not  that  muCh 

of  an  indicator;  and  we 
will  only  see  later;  when 
the  race  really  gets  going, 
who  wffi  be  fighting  it  out 
at  the  finish. 


Canary  Wharf 

15  mflesrthrianln  ISsec 
It’s  already  been  a great 
weekend  for  the  marathon 
and  the  weather  has  Just 
made  It  perfect  Everything 
Fve  heard  about  the  crowds 
along  the  route  is  true. 
There  are  so  many  specta- 
1 tors  It  is  incredible. 

Even  tn  Docklands  there 
are  lots  of  people.  There’s 
np  place  where  you  are 


alone.  My  wife,  parents,  my 
brother  and  his  wife,  and 

my  sister  are  all  in  London 
supporting  me,  and  they 
have  been  a source  of  inspi- 
ration to  me  all  week.  I also 

hear  a couple  of  people  call 
out  for  me  but  Pm  concen- 
trating so  much  I really 
don’t  take  it  in. 

As  Patricio  drops  out  the 
pace  slows  and  the  race  is 
whittled  down  to  the  main 
contenders.  There  is  more 
' at  stake  in  this  race 
because  it  will  decide  who 
is  Britain’s  top  marathon 
runner  and  I want  to  show 
how  good  I am.  fVe  got  the 
same  sense  of  axrftemwnf 
about  this  race  as  I did  for 

the  Olympics.  Of  course. 

It’s  also  great  to  win  prize  ■ 
money  but  that’s  definitely 
hot  my  goal  today 

Pve  been  taking  on  . 

water  from  the  first  drinks 
station  at  five  kilometres. 
AH  the  top  runners  have 
thefr  own  special  drinks 
which  they  have  prepared 
themselves  but  I’ve  also 

been  taking  the  water  and 
sponges  that  are  available 
fo  teep  hydrated.  Because 
of  fhe  heat,  I hear  that  the 
organisers  have  put  gome 

shower  units  along1  the 
course  but  I don’t  see  any 
of  them. 


Josia  Thugwane.  the 
.Olympic  champion,  went 
with  him  and  I attempted 
to  latch  on  to  the  back 
of  them. 

I am  right  on  their  tails 

when  we  go  across  the  cob-  ■ 
Wes  at  the  Tower  of  London 
and  they  edge  away  again. 
Baldini  was  an  obvious 
danger  and  he  had  made  a 
move  two  wHm  earlier  Just 
to  test  ns  out.  It’s  always 
difficult  fo  know  if  these 
are  for  real  or  not,  but  this 
time  I know  Immediately  It 
was  the  decisive  moment  of 
the  race.  X don’t  thinV  the 
cobbles  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  dropping  ate — 
they  were  just  stronger 

I have  run  long  enough 
to  know  that  anything  can 
happen  in  the  closing 
stages  of  a marathon — 
they  are  tough — and  that 
I’ve  got  to  hang  In  there. 

But  I am  also  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  the 
only  way  I can  catch  them 
now  is  If  they  slow  down, 
and  I don’t  think  that’s 
going  to  happen. 


that  the  energy  you  strive 


will  see  you  through  to  the 
finish,  but  it  still  always 
feels  like  yon  are  running 
on  an  empty  tank..  Tonjnst 
hare  to  pash  through  and 
get  to  the  end. 

Overall,  I feel  I’ve  got 
the  best  out  of  myself.  I 
ran  very  positively  felt 


comfortable  past  halfway 
and  was  right  up  there 
with  the  leaders  at  20 
. miles.  I Just  hoped  I wonld 

be  the  guy  at  the  front  con- 
trolling!!. For  a long  time 
I’ve  been  aware  that  Taw  a 
2hr  8mln  runner  and  I aw 
satisfied  I have  finally 
done  that.  Bnt  It  would 
have  been  nice  to  win. 
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Tower of London 

22  mHse/lhr  47min  29sec 
Stefano  Baldini,  the  Italian 
who  won  the  World  Half- 
Marathon  Championships 
in  Palma  last  year;  makes  a 
move.  You  could  definitely 
feel  the  increase  in  pace. 


THo  Mag 

26.2rn&es/2hr8min36sec 
I wanted  to  wlii:  I guess  just 
wasn’t  good  enough  on  the 
day  But  a new  personal 
best  and  fifth  place  aren’t  ' 
bad  consolations. 

At  least  I know  I had  a 

real  go  today  and  put 
myself  in  a good  position  to 
win,  but  there  were  people 
stronger  and  faster  than 
me.  The  last  five  or  six 
miles  were  as  hard  as  ■ j 
Atlanta  last  year  You  hope  I 
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Tigers  on 
rough  day 
for  Lions 


Monday  April  14 1997 

Rugby  Union 

Ian  Malin  sees  Leicester’s  double  hopes 
die  in  record  47-9  beating  by  flowing  Bath 


IN  THE  opening  minute  of 
this  astonishing  game  at 
The  Rec,  Adedayo  Ade- 
bayo  could  be  seen  stamp- 
ing on  red,  green  and  white 
balloons  floating  across  the 
pitcb.  Bath  were  determined 
to  spoil  Leicester’s  party. 
Eighty  minutes  later,  with  a 
groggy  Joel  Stnm&ky  being 
ushered  symbolically  off  the 
□eld,  the  Tigers  were  simi- 
larly deflated. 

At  Gloucester  and  Bath  in 
the  space  of  five  days  Leices- 
ter’s title  chances  have  gone 
west,  and  their  coach  Bob 
Dwyer  admitted  after  his 
team’s  record  league  defeat 
that  Wasps,  the  only  club  to 
break  the  Bath-Leicester  title 
duopoly  back  in  1990,  were 
uncatchable.  “We  were  out- 
muscled,  outrun  and  out- 
skilled  by  a better  team,”  he 
conceded. 

The  presence  in  the  packed, 
sun-drenched  crowd  of  Brian 
Ashton,  the  coach  who 
resigned  in  the  dark  days  of 
winter,  was  a reminder  of 
how  troubled  Bath's  season 
has  been.  But  now,  out  of  con- 
tention for  league  or  cup  for 
the  first'  time  In  a decade, 
Bath  seemed  strangely  liber- 
ated, running  the  ball  from 
everywhere  to  score  six  tries. 
One  fears  for  Orrell.  who  visit 
The  Rec  this  Saturday,  If  Bath 
can  so  subdue  a side  who  at 
the  turn  of  the  year  were  in 
the  running  for  a unique 
treble  of  league,  cup  and 
European  Cup. 

Bath's  coach  Andy  Robin- 
son compared  this  tour  de 
force  to  the  club's  cup  final 
victories  over  Gloucester  and 
Wasps  in  1990  and  1995,  games 
in  which  he  was  a member  of 
the  back  row.  "But  it's  impor- 
tant not  to  get  carried  away. 
These  games  are  benchmarks 
but  in  the  southern  hemi- 


sphere they  play  like  that  in 
every  match.'’  he  added. 

One  tiy  summed  up  the 
game.  Six  minutes  from  the 
end  Stransky,  who  had  had  a 
fitful  game,  tried  to  scoop  up 
some  hard-earned  possession 
from  his  exhausted  pack.  But 
the  South  African  fly-half  | 
dropped  the  hall,  OJomoh 
swept  it  up  and  Mike  Catt, 
Stransky's  opposite  number, 
made  the  decisive  Incision  In 
the  Leicester  defence.  A long 
pass  and  the  young  full-back 
Matt  Perry  cruised  In  for  the 
first  of  his  two  tries  at  the  end 
of  the  game. 

Catt  was  the  complete  mid- 
field general  for  Bath,  a fur- 
ther retort  to  the  Lions  selec- 
tors who  will  not  be  taking 
him  to  South  Africa  this  sum- 
mer. The  Lions’  loss  will  be 
England's  gain  on  their  tour  to 
Argentina.  His  long  cut-out 
passes,  his  half-breaks  and  his 
vision  allowed  Bath  to  exploit 
gaping  holes  In  the  Tigers'  nor- 
mally solid  back  line. 

The  whole  afternoon  was 
worrying  from  the  Lions  per- 
spective. Of  Leicester’s  six 
tourists  only  Martin  Johnson 
played  with  his  usual  author- 
ity; though  Bath's  wing,  Ade- 
bayo.  whose  two  tries  were 
from  the  top  drawer  and 
whose  defence  was  outstand- 
ing, seems  to  have  fully  recov- 
ered from  his  head-on  colli- 
sion with  Harlequins'  Jim 
Staples  here  last  December, 
an  injury  that  also  halted  his 
England  career  in  its  tracks. 

It  was  sobering  for  file 
Lions  to  see  Leicester’s  Will 
Greenwood  fail  to  finish  the 
game,  but  the  whole  of  this 
injury-racked  Leicester  team, 
forced  to  play  four  league 
games  in  11  days,  were  out  on 
their  feet  long  before  the  end. 
f-ikA  Bath,  they  must  now 
settle  for  a place  in  Europe 


k 


Arrested  Adebayo . . . Bath's  two-try  wing  this  time  falls  into  Matt  Poole’s  clutches  at  The  Bee  photograph:  david  roosts 


and  can  at  least  concentrate 
on  the  cup. 

Only  two  of  the  Bath  pack 
that  helped  beat  the  Tigers  In 
last  year’s  cup  final  played  on 
Saturday.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  forwards  has  been  pro- 
tracted and  painful  but  the 
two  Argentinians  Federico 
Mendez  and  German  Lienee 
played  ferociously. 

Mendez  showed  blinding 
pace  to  score  his  try.  The 
hooker's  foot  appeared  to  be 
in  touch  as  he  broke 


Stransky’s  tackle,  hut  In  the 
context  of  the  game  that 
hardly  mattered.  And  Llanes, 
the  Desperate  Dan  character 
in  the  Bath  second  row,  gave 
Johnson  an  uncomfortable 
reminder  of  his  display  for 
Argentina  against  England 
before  Christmas. 

But  Bath's  real  trump  card 
in  their  cosmopolitan  pack 
was  the  former  grid-iron  foot- 
baller Dan  Lyle,  the  captain  of 
the  United  States  and  the  first 
Eagles  player  to  make  any  im- 


pact on  the  international 
scene.  His  athleticism 
allowed  him  to  pop  up  all  over 
the  pitch.  “Lyle  really  hit 
those  rucks  and  mauls.  He 
was  their  best  player.  And  the 
way  he  caught  those  drop- 
outs reminded  me  of  an  Aus- 
sie Rules  player/'  said  an  ad- 
miring Dwyer. 

• Kitch  Christie  has  been 
replaced  as  Northern  Trans- 
vaal's coach  due  to  illness. 
John  Williams  takes  charge 
again. 


SCOIIOtSi  Baths  Trim  Adabayo  2. 
Mendez.  Lyle.  Perry  2,  Cuaredwiw  Ceil 
2.  Cal  lenl  Z PnaHleas  Catt  3.  Ulcaetaw 
p«aitiw  stranefcy  3. 

BMta  M Perry,  J Ottoghtholnw.  P da 
GlanvUla  (capf  J Callard,  J 

Oueeett  A Adobeyoc  U Catt.  a Nta*  K 
Yates.  F Mendez.  J MaHatt.  U Haas.  G 
Lionel.  N Thomas  [8  OJomoh.  tw>.  R 
Wetnfer.  □ Lyle. 

I ainurtwi  J Uloy  (R  Edwards.  67}:  S 
Hackney  (R  Underwood.  31}.  W 
Greenwood  (N  Malone.  84}.  S Potter.  C. 
Joiner;  J Stransky.  a Healey.  G Rowntrea. 
R GockariU.  0 QertortlL  14  Johnson,  M 
Poole  (N  needier,  7B).  E Miller.  N Back.  D 
RlghnntS- 

RefOTM*  E Morrison  (Bristol). 


Saracens  1 5,  Wasps  28 


Melville  remains  sober  as  Wasps  enjoy  heady  buzz 


Jeremy  Alexander 


WASPS  are  truly  in 
the  driving  seat  now 
— five  points  clear 
of  Leicester,  six  of  Bath, 
who  each  have  only  eight 
more  ut  their  command  — 
and  they  need  win  only  two 
of  their  last  three  games. 

Nigel  Melville,  their  di- 
rector of  rugby,  said  before 
Saturday's  victory  that 
such  a situation  would  be 
"heady,  dizzy".  The  dream 
proved  more  exciting  than 
the  deed.  Afterwards  he 
was  decidedly  sober,  keep- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  road. 


well  aware  that  Saracens, 
defending  an  unbeaten  re- 
cord at  Enfield,  bad  all  but 
put  them  in  the  passenger 
seat 

Though  the  Wasps  cap- 
tain Lawrence  Dallagiio 
rejoiced  that  "our  destiny 
is  in  our  hands”,  he  and 
Melville  knew  that  the  ball 
too  often  was  not.  “Our 
continuity  and  handling 
were  bad,”  said  Melville. 
“There  were  too  many 
turnovers,”  echoed  Daflag- 
Iio.  "We  have  got  to  put 
more  hard  work  in,”  con- 
tinued Melville.  Rugby 
sounds  more  like  soccer 
every  week. 


Criticism  of  one  feature 
was  compliment  of  another. 
Wasps'  defence,  especially 
in  the  second  half,  was  out- 
standing. Dallagiio  and 
White  habitually  top  the 
tackle  count.  Henderson 
and  Greenstock  nailed 
their  men  like  crocodiles. 
The  London  Irishman  Is  an 
astute  replacement  for  the 
haif-seasou.  hefty-priced 
Tnigamala. 

Indeed,  Wasps'  husband- 
ry looks  intelligent  overall. 
Sheasby,  Rees.  King  and  Lo- 
gan, as  well  as  Henderson, 
have  blended  into  a devel- 
oping young  side.  Sella. 
Lynagh  and  Pienaar,  Sara- 


cens’ big  buys,  are  higher 
profile  but  shorter  term. 

Lynagh  was  crucially  ab- 
sent. In  the  21-17  cup  win 
against  Wasps  he  kicked  all 
Saracens*  points;  on  Satur- 
day Lee  missed  four  out  of 
six.  Rees  landed  his  first 
five,  setting  Wasps  on  their 
course,  and  pulling  them 
away  again  when  Saracens 
closed  to  within  two  points. 
“He's  onr  Schmeichel  at  the 
back,"  said  Melville. 

Wasps'  first-half  tries 
came  from  an  intercepted 
chip  by  the  hapless  Lee  and 
a pushover.  Saracens  reply- 
ing with  two  of  sustained 
probing  and  support.  Late 


on.  King’s  long  pass  en- 
abled Dallagiio  to  release 
Logan  for  his  second  try. 

Dallagiio  sees  King  as 
"England's  fly-half  of  the 
ftrture”.  If  the  squad  for 
South  Africa  suffer  injuries, 
be  could  be  the  Lions’  fly- 
half  of  the  summer.  Sbeasby, 
Diprose  and  Bracken,  who 
shaded  his  ding-dong  with 
Gomarsafi,  also  impressed 
on  the  hard  ground;  and 
Fran  Cotton  likes  to  differ 
from  Jack  RowelL 

With  three  successive  de- 
feats Saracens  may  have 
lost  too  ranch  ground  in 
their  quest  for  Europe. 
They  go  to  Sale  tomorrow. 


then  Leicester.  By  May  8 
they  will  have  played  nine 
of  22  league  games  in  35 
days  in  a season  of  'eight 
months.  But  they  are  not 
asking  for  an  extension. 
There  rugby  differs  from 
Alex  Ferguson. 

scorers,  Baras o— ; Titeea  Diprose, 
Booonn  an.  Cnramralaiw  Lea.  PsnsAyi 
Leo.  Waopn  Triton  Logon  2.  Sheasby. 
CwaanliiB  Rees  2.  NmWmi  R«m  3. 
tawMB  M Singer.  R Wallace.  P Stole.  S 
RavanscrolL  M Ebaigntame:  A Lee,  K 
Bracken:  T Dtoy.  G Botterman.  A Otver.  P 
Johns  (C  Yandtol.  74mln).  T Copaay.  F 
Pienaar.  R Hill.  T Op me  (cap). 

Wtoam  G Rees:  S Roteer.  N Greenatook, 
R Henderson.  K Logan:  A King.  A 
GamaiMH:  □ Molloy.  S MttcheO  (K  Dunn. 
74f.  W Graen,  M Greenwood  (D  Cronin.  74) 
A need.  L OallagOo  leapt],  M White.  C 
Sheasby. 

S Lander  (Liverpool). 


Alan  Henry  in  Buenos  Aires  sees  the 
championship  leader  use  the  right  tactics 
to  hold  off  a spirited  challenge  by  Irvine 


JACQUES  Villeneuve. 
and  the  Williams  team 
scored  a brilliantly 
measured  and  tacti- 
cally astute  victory  In  the  Ar- 
gentinian Grand  Prix  here  in 
sweltering  conditions.  The 
Canadian  driver  defied  a de- 
bilitating stomach  bug  to 
score  a split-second  victory 
over  Eddie  Irvine’s  hard- 
charging  Ferrari.  Villeneuve 
used  a three-pit-stop  strategy 
to  scramble  home  0.9sec 
ahead  of  the  Ulsterman,  who 
opted  for  two  stops. 

Plagued  throughout  the 
weekend.  Villeneuve  felt  so 
drained  wnH  dehydrated  after 
yesterday  morning’s  warm-up 
that  be  cancelled  all  his  pro- 
motional activities  In  order  to 
rest  before  the  72-lap  third 
round,  of  the  -world 

(ji|)THp|nii!8hip 

“it  was  a tough  race,"  he 
said.  "The  only  problem  with 
the  car  came  when  the  gear 
lever  was  getting  stuck  just 
after  my  first  refuelling  stop,, 
but  I also  Mistered  a front 
tyre  In  the  closing  stages  and 
Eddie  was  certainly  quicker 
than  ns  towards  foe  end.” 

For  foe  last  10  laps  foe  two 
drivers  were  seldom  more 
than  a second  apart.  Irvine 
trying  every  trick  in  the  book 
to  pressure  his  exhausted 
rival  into  a mistake.  But 
Vmeneuve  played  things  as 
gently  as  he  dared,  banging 


on  to  win  deepite  locking  a 
brake  as  he  slowed  for  fhalast 
comer. 

Jordan  celebrated  their 
100th  grand  prix  with  Half 
Schumacher  storming 
through  to  a superb  third 
{dace,  after  surviving  a colli- 
sion with  his  team-mate  Gian- 
carlo  Fisbichella.  Johnny 
Herbert's  Sauber  pipped  Mika 
Hakklnen’s  McLaren-Mer- 
cedes  into  fourth  place  by 
(Msec,  and  Damon  Hill’s  Ar- 
rows ran  in  the  top  six  from 
foe  start  but  retired  with  me- 
chanical problems  after  83 
laps. 

Heinz -Harald  Frentzen- 
after  qualifying  second  to  his 
team-mate  Villeneuve,  bad  a 
heart-stopping  moment  just 
before  foe  final  parade  lap 
when  his  car  proved  reluctant 
to  fire  and  he  almost  failed  to 
get  away  in  time  to  take  his 
place  in  foe  final  grid  order. 

Villeneuve  made  a perfect 
getaway  from  pole  position, 
but  International  motor  rac- 
ing’s most  accomplished  ex- 


ponents again  displayed  their 
inability  to  get  through  foe 
first  comer  when  Rubens 

Barricheho’s  Stewart,  which 

had  qualified  in. a splendid 
fifth  place,  was  tipped  Into  a 
spin  and  was  than  rammed  by 
Michael  - Schumacher's  Fer- 
rari, which  bad  been  slow 
away  foam  fourth  place  on  the 
grid.  David  Coulthard’s 
McLaren  swerved  to  the  right 
and  clipped  Raif  Schu- 
macher’s Jordan,  ripping  off 
the  Scot’s  left  front  wheel. 

Instead  of  the  race  being 
red-flagged  to  a bait  for  fine 
third  time  In  the  three  grands 
prix  so  far  this  year,  the 
safety  car  was  deployed  and 
file  pack  filed  round  behind  it 
at  reduced  speed  until  the  de- 
bris was  cleared  from  foe 
circuit 

With  three  laps  completed 
the  safety  car  was  withdrawn 
and  file  race  resumed,  Ville- 
neuve, Frentzen  and  Olivier 
Fanis  sprinting  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  pack  with  the 
Frenchman  Initially  keeping 
pace  with  foe  Williams  pair. 
Michael  Schumacher  and 
Conlthard  were  out,  but  Bar- 
rlcheHo  returned  to  the  fray 
only  to  retire  later  with  me- 
chanical problems. 


Frentzen’s  run  of  ill  fortune 
continued  when  he  dropped 
out  midway  through  lap  five, 
leaving  Fanis  with  a clear 
ran.  ' 

After  10  laps  Villeneuve 
began  to  poll  dear  but,  with 
Fanis  expected  to  make  only  a 
single  refuelling  stop  and 
Villeneuve  two,  Alain  Prosfs 
protegS  looked  well  placed  for 
his  second  grand  prix  win. 
the  Frenchman,  however, 
rolled  to  a halt  with  mechani- 
cal problems  on  the  19th  lap- 

With  20  laps  completed 
Villeneuve  was  19sec  ahead  of 
Irvine  with  Fisichella  third 
from  Herbert  and  Ralf  Schu- 
macher. RSI  had.  been  run- 
ning a strong  sixth  until  the 
over-exuberant  Jean  Alesl 
pitched  both  pf  them  into  a 
spin  at  the  start  of  lap  18. 
They  resumed  their  battle 
after  losing  four  places. 

Vflleneove  led  through  his 
first  refuelling  stop  but  Ir- 
vine’s .two-stop  -strategy  saw 
the  Ferrari  ahead  from  lap  39 
to  lap  44,  when  he  made  his 
second  stop.  On  iap.56  Ville- 
neuve stopped  for  the  third 
time,  emerging  4.4sec  ahead 
of  Irvine;  he  drove  the  race  of 
his  life  to  stay  ahead.  ^ 


Schumacher  (centre)  runs  into  the  back  of  Baxrichello 
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Sale 

17  11 

1 5 

432 

337  29 

Harienutna 

17  11 

0 6 

BIB 

329  It* 

Qkwcutar 

IS  10 

0 S 

397 

446  20 

Saracotu 

17  9 

1 7 

402 

343  IB 

Mwlhtiiyrtuii 

1U  9 

0 9 

402 

371  1* 

Bristol 

13  7 

0 11 

360 

5T1  14 

Ldn  Irish 

16  3 

0 13 

354 

551  6 

W Harthtpee* 

19  J 

a :t 

330 

685  a 

OmS 

13  r 

0 17 

266 

775  4 

LEAGUE  TWO 

Ldn  Scr.r  m 

75  Rcynainam 

3 

Mjr.pJr, 

hmacarca 

Rulh. 

Wjiyiieid 

fliwnen 

Richmond 


Jfl  Bodtad 
43  Coventry 
« BlaeWlealh 
3'  Nurtingtijm 
S)  Rich  mood 

p w o 


Coventry 

LdnScottb 

ReUwrtiam 

WafceiieM 


Rugby 

Nottingham 


it 
M IS 
tr  M 
1?  14 
l-J  IO 
19  10 
19  9 

:o  * 

19  7 
19  5 
K)  J 


L F 

3 1 897 

0 5 696 

1 i »40 

i 4 ear 

0 9 434 

0 9 47« 
0 10  431 
0 12  42B 

c i;  364 
0 u Jet. 
C I - 795 
0 U £13 


a? 

16 

56 

A Pta 

333  36 

434  30 
758  SO 
323  89 
«60  80 
507  30 

473  ia 

691  16 
S07  16 
S33  IO 
371  6 

783  2 


Clifton 
FvfcM 
Han  aw 

Liverpool  SI  H 
Morley 
OttoV 
Revjrum 

wen  sail 

Fytda 


14  Lends 
2T  Harro^am 
8 Eielor 
30  WhariedrtlD 
38  London  tValsn 
yj  Po-miyn 
16  Lydney 

4J  Union  g 

PWDL  F 


IS 


Harrogate 
Wharf  adale 
Rasslyn  Pfc 
Obey 
Lpfeay 


A Pta 

27  22  1 4 754  330  46 
0 61004  412  40 
39  20  0 5 751  J77  40 
75  17  0 a ®»fl  502  34 
75  15  1 9 745  551  31 
IS  15  0 10  SBl  502  30 
25  14  0 U 536  523  SB 
25  14  q It  499  505  as 
Mil  □ 13  Ol  643  86 

20  12  0 14  595  663  84 
mi  0 18  534  637  82 
M 8 0 17  £95  619  16 
25  7 D IB  537  7BT  14 
27  7 0 20  467  097  14 
X a 031  ill  BIO  18 

21  4 0 23  t!A  12»  8 


LIACIRI  FOUR.  RORTHi  Beam 'Strt 
.u  ".unnirj:  jn  p»  ?4.  k email  82  Hsretcrd 
7 Ltchodd  14  Sendai  27.  Uanciftoeir 
48  S-htflluld  17,  Pinion  Gt  41  Slow  bridge 
21.  Sfote-en-TrMit  !fe  rjunhjton  39, 
WOrciKior  61  Aipatria  22  SOUTtfa  Bdt>- 
ing  13  CMIlonnam  3.  Ber  ry  Hid  1 J N 
waiiham  & Huniey  64  Charlton  Ph  7.  High 
Vtywntfie  14  Tabard  30,  Mel  Police  B 
Wi™4on-s-fcla> a 14.  Newbury  61  Camberley 
23;  Plymouth  E3  Askasns  23. 


Uv  Bt  Hefana 

WatmM 

Redruth 


3W4ULSCCUP1 

Smunna  76  EblmVom  15 

Unite Tfi  Coidrif  3P 


WBLSM  NATIONAL  LSAOUB 


4 ® CaorpWJIy 

L F A, 

2 671  256 

5 648  300 

4 594  27B 

5 596  443 

15  B 1 B 475  323 

17  9 Z 8 446  501 

IB  B 2 B 435  S17 

17  9 2 B 323  421 

17  7 o 10  403  471 
IB  2 0 16  329  511 
17  3 0 14  31B  605 
IB  3 0 15  2B3  B07 


Second  DMtooai  Aboravon  B5  Block- 
wood  S.  Abetcynon  26  S Vialw  Polite  27. 

Llandovery  41  P only  pool  28 


RRPnuaNTAnVR  MATCHES 


Comb  Services 

15  England  Suts 

48 

Royal  Navy 

16  Army 

18 

MSUHAHCB  OORPORATKM 

LttAOUE 

First  Division 

Blacfcmdk  Coll 

30  Ballymena 

23 

Cork  Const 

29  OH  Crescent 

15 

Dungannon 

43  51  Mary  -.  Coll 

24 

imtorkjns 

16  Shannon 

38 

Old  Belvedere 

16  Garryonen 

6 

Terenure  Coll 

28  Uansdowno 

16 

Young  Munatcr 

CB  Old  Wesiay 

17 

Bectlve  Rngra  32 
UCC  5:  Cionlari  34  Qrayatdim  17;  LSP  9 
Sheuhn  11.  Dory  15WFC  lA.italwm 
15  DoipMii  29:  Sunday '3  Well  24  Mghflow 
23.  WjnderorB  20  MxrtoMwn  M 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


STONBS  SUMS  L8AOUS 

Cactteford  (4)8 

T.  Gay. 

G.  Goddard  2. 

Warrington  (8)  24 

T:  Vagana  3.  Hanare.  Shetford. 

Q- Roper  2 

AIT  3.548 

Halifax  (14)  24 

T VV Jackson.  M Jackson.  Munro. 

Pear  eon. 

G:  Pesraon  £ Sctnotnr  3 

London  (16)  24 

T:  Martin  Z.  lutettoraon  2.  Bawdnn 

G-  Berwick  2 

AH-45BS 

Oldham  (10)  12 

T.  Davidson.  Lord.  Neal 
G.  Uoloney  2.  Goodwin 
DG-  Molonoy 

Paris  (8)  18 

T Lomu.  OicjMH.  Wall 
O.'  Robinson  3 


Att  3.396 

P w 

D 

L 

F 

A Pta 

Bradford 

5 

S 

0 

0 

187 

82  IO 

Sjffard 

5 

5 

0 

0 

III 

B4  IO 

MHatans 

5 

4 

0 

1 

138 

M B 

Low dan 

6 

i 

i 

2 

160 

121  7 

HaSfka 

8 

3 

1 

2 

129 

1 1B  ? 

Laeda 

5 

3 

0 

f 

107 

S3  B 

Wigan 

5 

3 

a 

3 

111 

137  « 

Warrtagton 

S 

3 

a 

3 

14] 

178  a 

rs, —Adi  M iH 
PMIIIIVIU 

6 

2 

0 

4 

122 

ra  4 

GUms 

6 

1 

a 

5 

125 

175  2 

Paris 

5 

1 

a 

5 

98 

150  2 

CanlMtafd 

6 

a 

a 

6 

66 

159  O 

Paathorstone  (2)12 

T Bnmto.  strange 
CL  Cnanmin; 

Hull  (10)  20 

T Ojnby.  Fisnoi-McKBruie.  Veikona 
G Hiwitts 
AIT  2.975 

HiUI  KR  (12)  22 

T Cnamborlaln  M Flctchor.  CouL 
trj'jrn".-.  R aujo 

G:  M FlMclwi  3 

Keaghtoy  (20)  22 

T:  FUmihaw  3.  Wray 
G Irving  5 
AS’  2.367 

Swrintoa  (8)  IO 

T-  Awcion 
G1  Pin  Cl'  3 

Wbitohaven  (6)  21 

T MaHa:ai-Brenm.  Sei'dj.  Eaniili 
tt  H'diiorinolon  4 
DG  Kiddie 
Alt  1 34U 

Wakefield  (22)  31 

T-  Clarknon.  Dams.  McLaren.  Ri-u. 

Wrai 

G Davis  5 
DG  Davis 

Workington 

T Gurrlw.  Fatnai 
G-  Bottiwailo 
AIL  1.550 


Keighley 

WerUngtea* 


7 1 D fi  82  1B4  8 

SfiCOMD  D1VI9WM 

Barrow  (12)  24 

T Hutton.  McMillan.  Sluter.  V/llaan 
G UarviiWde 

Doncaster  (10)  16 

T.  Rmh«tolS,CVUal9dn 

G Sunny  1 

AIL  T91 

Humlet  (22)  68 

T Peehey  4 Baker  3.  Booinroyd. 
Brool.CoulL  Cooler  Flowers.  Mjnsson. 

G.  Walker  B 

Preseot  (6)  O 

G.  Martin  3 
Ait  “51 


Leigh 

T Burgec.4.  0 LDUgnliri. 
G Purlin  8 
DG'  Brown 

Bailey 

T.  Simpson.  Thornton 
G.  Price  2 
Afr.  I J44 

P W 

.'  6 


(16)29 

Pucili.  Puruil 


(0)12 


fhMhtlale 
L4nca  Lynx 
Leigh 


Bramhty 


D L F 
C-  1 190 

1 1B1 

2 212 
3 184 
3 JW 
2 221 
5 143 
5 !44 

a 67 

G 64 
7 85 


A Pto 
78  18 
134  18 
1M  12 
13B  10 

129  a 
102  S 
192  4 
215  4 

<73  a 

242  2 

252  0 


AUSTRALIAN  LEAQUBi  31  George 

16  B3dn.tin  10;  Sydney  City  20  Rlmerra 
25.  S Queensland  14  Oold  Coast  22. 


Golf 


us 

Lea 

slated  I. 

T Woods 
CRoccaiUI 
P Slonkowskl 


(Augusta. 


Georgia): 

ms  (US  unless 


801 

810 

ait 

812 


T MIo 
TWataan 

216 

C Uomrjomeno  (GB) 
JSluman 

814 

FCdupl» 

Erme  0s  ISAi 

818 

D Lave 

J M CRautMl  (Spl 

816 

F Funk 

J Parncwk  (Swel 
T 1 alios 


77  69  68 
750869 

72  BT  74 
74  67  72 

72  69  73 

73  70  71 

727172 

717074 

7374B9 
73  72  71 
72  72  72 


(10)10 

J Leonard 

70  69  71 

ima 

F Ztxiflar 

217 

75  73  69 

N Price  i2im| 

72  70  75 

P w 

□ 

L 

F 

A Pta 

218 

a 

7 

i 

0 

231 

79  ta  | 

T Lehman 

73  78  69 

7 

7 

0 

0 

236 

74  14 

S Appleby  (Aual 

72  78  70 

7 

4 

1 

2 

141 

146 

B 

V Singh  lTl|tj 

76  74  89 

6 

4 

1 

3 

141 

tea 

P-U  Jarurmon  {Sum) 

72  73  73 

a 

3 

1 

J 

156 

155 

T 

BLangor(Gcr) 

72  72  74 

7 

3 

0 

-1 

no 

181 

a , 

D Fiery  iSA) 

74  71  73 

6 

>% 

1 

3 

110 

119 

21B 

3 

0 

5 

1 14 

151 

ucaKavecchui 

74  73  72 

6 

□ 

4 

M 

IM 

fcl  O'Meara 

75  74  70 

7 

1 

5 

111 

151 

3 

WY/ood 

72  7671 

L Jaruen 
P Aiingcr 
J Huston 


72  73  74 
697377 
67  77  75 


CStedler  77  7271 

S Ellington  (Ausl  7B  72  72 

SMcCnrren  777172 

SLyloIGBI  73  73  74 

SHoOl  79  68  73 

lW0Q9n«n(GBL  TT88TS 

Other  BritUtn  221 

S Terrance  (GB)  7573  73 


TENNIS 


ATF  B8TORIL  OPIM  SetHMhata 

A ConwQa  (Sp)  M J Sanchez  (Spl  6-3  B-1. 
F CteMt  (Sp!  u f Mamrllo  (Sp)  M 
'-5  8-0  Fkwti  cerrgfRa  W Clave!  S-3  7-5. 
MADRAS  OWBO  Hwnit-flnJat  A Re- 

dideero  lOer)  m O Strives  (Fr)  8-3  B-a  1 

YBUkram  iSwe)  W A Payer  (Rom)  8-3 

6- 3.  Final.  TWnnm  bt  RodirtescutM  4-6 

7- 6.  DMIkh*  Hotel  LPlMD 
BhupetM  llndial  W O Ogcradav/E  Ran 
lift  WlEM  7-0  7-5. 

WOeniVCHAMnOHSiMPs  lAmei 
tin  Is.  FlaV-  fWinlfliiUiii  L Dmcmpod 
(U3)  b t A Coetror  (3*1  7-46-2.  If 
Pierce  (Fr  J U t Mfljoll  :Cra)  2-5  7-6  7-6. 


ATHLETICS 


UMDON  IURATHON)  Itee  1.  A 

Pinto  [Ftjrj  2hr  Tmln  55SCC.  Z 3 BoMUk  (HI 
2.0757. 3 J Thugwano  i5Al 20406:  A. 

E Kimalyo  (Kont  £OBJ9B;  5.  R Herufkar 
(GBl  £06.36:6.  S Monoghetli  (Au») 

2fW  45.  7.L  Pm  (SAj  209  10;  B.  P Emm 


IGS)  2A9.1B,  9,  J Gerete  (Sp)  2d»3D: 

ID.  5 Franke  IGer)  Z11 J6:  n.  £ FlaihO 
|BrlZ11Ji7: 12.  P SHvra  (Sp)Z1Z2Z 
13.  E Martin  (GB)  2 12.29;  14.  j Monciaux 
|Fr|  213  62  16,  3 Brooks  (GB)  213 «; 

IB.  J Castillo  (Peru)  2.14.15;  17.  D Buna 
(GB)  £ 14.17:  IB.  M Malhjui  (Ponj) 

2 14.19: 19.  B Deacon  (Can)  2:14.20:  2a  J 
Torres  (Sp)  2H42Z  21.  L Reyes  |Me«) 
2J4J33;  22.  K 23d  ni  (Mar)  2.1433;  23.  H 
CrlslosTonKl  (Spl  Z1427: 24.  5 Ku- 
Slrtbo  (Japan)  215  10: 25. 1 Garcia  (Mex) 
2:15  14. 

Womaa;  1.  J Chepchumba  IKen)  2tir 
26mln  5lMC-  Z L McCotgan  (OB)  226.52 
3.  LSrmon  (RBiHl3S7.il;  *.  SKroTHt 
IGen  228.02  5.  R Buranguiova  (Rue) 

228  07: 6,  M Machado  (Por)  228.1Z  7. 

C McNomai  a (US)  Z2B  8. 8.  R Kokowaka 
(Pol)  228JH.  9.  V Mazovke  (Belarus) 
22S.Q8:  ia  H Kimalyo  IKen)  22946;  11,  A 
Kansna  (Konl  2.-3801:  IZJR  Xlufuan 
(China  i 2»11:  l3.TTeaudil  (Japan) 
23123;  14.  L Somers  (US)  231.4ft  15. 

A Catena  (FLoml  233  1Z  WL I Kazakova 
(FD23422: 17.  PJ.nhong  (Chine) 

234  23: 18.  E Kiptagal  (Ken)  23438. 19.  S 
HoMon  (Aus)  23523: 20.  M Sutton 
(GB)  225  45.21.  A Machado  (Por)  23823. 
22.  M Ravtua  (It)  £38.14:  S3.  D San- 
aa raon  (GB)  269  02: 24.  E Guillen  (Mat) 
Z3B24. 2S.  T Sarlndail  (GBl  24022- 
Whaalclialr  aveotsE  Mont  I.  D Hold- 
ing (GBl  lhf  4Sm)n  15s  at:  a H Ericsson 
IBmil  1.4Z16. 1 1 Newman  iQB) 

1.42 1 a.  Wwmib  i.  M Wetururom  (Swol 
1 4009:  Z T G«oy  (GB)  200  OB:  3.  R 
Hill  (GB|  20156. 

TOM  SCOTT  wmomAL  [10  mriaa). 

1.  W Coyle  iSnefflMMfi  H]  49mln  35»tc  Z 
C Thomson  (Cambirsiang  H)  50  00: 3. 

J Roes  (Muuno  RCI  SO. 25: 4.  l Vouch  (Ml- 
zunoi:  5.  M McQuatd  (FaHurn  Vie). 
Hnrtaanun:  11.  Y Murray  (MotbermlQ 
53.56. 


AUSTRALIAN  RULES 


AFto  west  Coast  IB  '.5  (in)  Freman- 
Ue 9.17(71).  Essondon  IS  14  (1221  Worth 
Melbourne  12  8 (90J:  Carlton  15  78 
(1W)  Adelaide  118  iani:  Hawthorn  lZTS 
(B7iBiiaBano  11J[75i.. 


BASEBALL 


AMBGCAH  LEAQUR:  Boston  1 (10 
Inna)  SeaBM  5.  Kansas  C 6 Minnesota  11. 
NATIONAL  IKAiGUIb  Cincinnati  2 
Rondo  1,1011*15),  SI  Louie  5 Houeton  7 j 
Chicago  i ABanla  2 ; CakoradP  12' 

MOMroaie 


CHESS 


DOS  KER1IANAS  C8AMDMAX- 
TBRS  (SerlllC).-  Round  Mmu  V Sato* 
(Rial  t,  M Uleeuts  (So)  a V Aitand 
(Indlel  V J Polgar  (Hun)  tt  A Sdro*  (Sp)  1. 
N Short  (Eng)  0;  A ICarpgv  (Ruj)  y B 
Gotland  (Belarus)  and  V Topalov  (Sul)  v V 
Kramnik  (Rubi  drown.  Hnduawn 
Arrant).  Krumw  6.  Satov.  Karpov.  Topalov 
5;  Galland.  SWtw.  Polgar  4&,  Short  3: 
Uoscas  IK 


BASKETBALL 


BUOWEWCRLCAOUECHAltPION- 
EHWi  Quarfor-flnJtla,  ftrrt  Isgi  LniceCW 
12Z  Leopards  130. 

NATMHAL  UAOUe:  nm  ObMMm: 

OitMlir  Anil,  ptar-otb  Mom  Coventry 
88.  WectmmBtBr  Tt),  Gufldtord  S& 

Otitna  75;  PlyrnouOi  108.  Stockton  Ofc 


Wat  e 12Z  Cardiff  93.  Vma  fflr- 
mtogtiam  83.  Crystal  Palace  78;  Rhondda 
74.  SoeHtwrne  65;  Sham  aid  70.  Not- 
ttiaghain  38. 

NBAi  NOW  Yoi*  100  Miami  B6:  Baade 
90  San  Antonia  81  i Indiana  100  Toronto  88: 
Charlotte  99  WanWngton  97:  Cleve- 
land 135  Plrtladelphla  118;  Orlando  121 
Boston  B6;  Atlanta  80  Minnesota  68; 
Vancouver  95  Dallas  05;  LA  Clippers  110 
DonverW. 


CRICKET 


South  Ainca  310-6  (L  KuaenerSZ  H 

Cronje  89.  □ Cufllnan  67 no).  Australia 
210  (S  Waugh  Bi).  South  Africa  won  by  108 
runs.  Australia  won  series  4-3. 
TOUM4Y  SSATCHl  Owmgtoi— 

(second  day):  India  341  (A  Jadefa  106.  9 

Ganguly  Wk  King  7-82).  Guyana  214-6 

(SCnandarpaui  I03no). 

ICC  TBOFHV  RMAL  (Kuala  Lurn- 
pur):  Kenya  3(1-7  (S  THcoJa  147;  Moham- 

med lUDqua  3-40).  Bangiadesti  166-8 
(AaaH  Karim  3-31).  Bengtedeah  won  by 

IwowkAets. 

nm  sftripr  cut*  (grtni  dayhDte- 
eeewryRaai  Windward  a 117  and  161 
(Wafeh  5-48.  Rosa  Jamaica  278 

and  4-a  Jamaica  won  by  10  wfekets. 

Basaoterra,  St  KRlai  Barbados  276 

and  165-7  (R  Holder  57).  Leeward  Is  152 

(Bryan  5-38). 


CYCLING 


PARnHMXBUUX  RACR  (786km):  1. 
f Gueodon  im  FrancalBe  des  Jeux  Bhr 
SBmin  lOeac:  Z J Planckaart  (Bai) 

LoBo;  3>  J Museeuw  (Bel)  MepeL'4.  A 
Chmll  (VAr)  Lotto;  5,  D Ceaarntto  (10 
Scrlgna  bH  same  ttme.  World  t*m  lea* 
tegatandatgaET.Sorancen  I5flp*;2, 
EZaW(Ger)  100;  3,  Gnaadon  TOO. 


DARTS 


BRlTim  IKTBRHATKWAIrCHAM- 

nonSHIPS  {FrUnley  Green):  Watea  01 

Scotland  8-4;  England  bt  Scotland 
7-5.  noal  stnRiigm  1.  England  4ptc  2. 
Wales  Z 3.  Scotland  0.  Wamawi 
Woles  2 England  Z Fteal  atamfloBto  1. 

Wales  Spto:  Z Engtend  3:  acottand  o 

(Wales  won  on  lega  diner  once). 


EQUESTRIANISM 


VKMOJP  CUW  GU  AUSUR  (Hatogan- 

boocft.  Nfitfi):  1,  virtual  village  AeMey  (M 

Whitaker,  GB)  clear  38  (Msec;  Z ET  (H 
Simon.  Aua)  doar  3842: 1 Vlrttal  VBtopo 

ShowUtiw  (N  Skatton.  G8)  dear  3&T8. 

Otbnr  RrHstc  Z Virtual  VUlags  WMham 

U Whitaker)  4 faults  17.  VkualVk- 

lage  Otto  (G  BilDngtan)  8;  23.  Taes 

Hanau«r(R  Smith)  8£lWfaw- 

pa—  Loa— a pniWnnai  1.  M WHttaker 


(GB)  99  PBKZ  jwwakor  (GBJ84. 1 F 

S1  R 


isr 


HOCKEY 


HA  CWPi  Qaartar-floalsi  Old  Lmght 

oniana  9 Ftaadkig  5;  Cantidek  4 TaddkigioA 
6 (art):  St  Alban*  S Chabnatoni  i;  Sir- 

blton  5 Gulkttoid  1 . 

ACOTTtSn  LAAOUKi  Edto  Ikitv  Q 
Kettmrno  4:  Gratigo  3MJM3;  Imortettb  2 

Torbrev  7;  Mana'eahiil  3 watsodwie 

5.  Western  4 Gontonlans  1£d  Unto  1 West- 
ern 5:  KBlbuma  7 MeurtosWll  i;  Toe* 


ttfoxl  MIMZtttendtepor  I.Wcahen 
4tU  Z Grange  35:  Z MM  31 . 

WAIN  LRAOURA  PULY-OmP(C«r-  ■ 
dff):  WMtdairch  2 Monsanto  0 IWTdbdiLiion 
quailiy  lor  IflflS  European  ChJb 
Championship). 

woamrs  national  uumim 

PHandar  DtvWom  Clifton  3 Sutton  6; 
Kfghtown  1 Btougb  X Lahnstar  2 Don- 
easser  Z Trotans  2 Ipswlcti  Z 

PWDL  P A Ha 
— 14  11  1 2 41  15  A* 

14  8 3 2 36  17  SO 

14  7 4 3 33  20  AS 

C 14  4 5 5 26  32  *7 

14  9 4 7 21  28  IS 

14  4 1 8 10  38  IS 
M31  B1B  » 13 

r 14  3 3 8 17  32  IS 

wm  DMtkn  Biuaharta  0 Canterbury  5: 
Biantord  3 Wimbledon  Oc  Chohnstord  a 
Bracknell  1;  Orion  0 Badans  0 (champions; 
Orion;  rdegetod:  Btueharts). 

Pmotom  Exmouth  0 at  Albans  0; 


bens  and  Exmouth). 


ICE  HOCKEY 


WOULD  CHAamoHSHM  (Pohaid): 
PoolDiSwiaertand  8.  Netherlands  3;  Aua- 
lrlfl3,  Kazakhstan  5;  GS  3.  Poland  4;  • 

Belarus  3.  Danmark  8;  Danmark*.  Bwtt- 

zortend  0:  Great  Britain  Z Kazakhstan 

4. 

MU  Ottawa  1 Budaio  0:  PbUadeipMa 

3 Montreal  3 (ail:  Washington  0 NY  hrtand- 

•rs  2:  Toronto  4 Ctogory  1;  Los  Anga- 
M 4 Ssn  Jatm  i;  Vencoumr  6 Edmonton  4 


MOTOR  RACING 


MOTOR  RACING 


1 J Wtowts  (Can)  . 1321.715 
WIH  lama  (awe  speed  104.155  tan) 

A ■ betas  (GB)  Ferrari  -KUr» 

* B f d— adiar  (Gerl  Jordan  +12088 
4 J HertMrt  ((3)  Sauber  tsaflia 
d M HsAtaBow  (Fin)  MdLaran  +30351 

• G Borgor  (AuQ  Benetton  +31 JB 

T J Aleel  (Fr)  Benetton  +40339 

A ■ Mo  (Fin)  Tyrrell  one  lap 

V 4 TraW  (IQ  Minardi  1 lap 

10  J Maganas—  (Den)  Stewart  6 laps 

DM  not  ttwlat.  (net  dassllled):  M law  (ll) 

Sautter  63  laps  completed:-?  Dtetz  (Bt) 

Arrows  50c  S Hakano  (Japan)  Frost  48:  J 

(Noth)  Tyrrell  43;  U Ka- 
i JJapwj  Minardi  37:  D HH  (GB) 
33:  Q FW  ah  site  (M)  Jonton  24|  It 
■annoielo  (Br)  Stewart  2*:  O Santa  (ft) 

Praet  18;  K-«  tamteoi ■ (GeO  Wflltama  te 

Mfchsanrltor  (Gar)  Fermi  ft  D rs  i Ate 

tad  IQB)  McLaren  a FbeteeflRn  fct»er 

VT7JB1  (i74jeekpm.' 

WORLD  ar  chammonship  (Hoeken- 

helm.  Oat):  1.  J J ttettoQ  Soper  [HrUQBl 

McLaren-GMW  4hr  Iroin  WJateee:  Z j-m 

GouooniP+l  Reptansl  (fr)  MoLaren-BMW. 

at  imlh  SZiSSsoe;  3,  J MetoenTT  Bscher 
(DeiVGer)  MeLamvBMW  112  Ups.  . 


Arrows; 


MOTORCYCLING 


IK  MAW  M-MOUMi  T.  J E Go- 
mez/DlPiolan(P  Goddara  (Fr/US/Aus).  Su- 
zi*J75«  tape;  Z J-M  DoteangAW' 
RuggWC  Undholm  (Fr/3wrt),  Yamaha  el 
18  lopa.'3-E  Maha/J-L  BatttadnUM 


Ftaheara  (Fr/Japan).  Yamaha  18;  4,  C 
Guyol/A  lusatana/M  Simeon  (FHM).  Ko- 
waaafcf  18;  6.  P Dobe/C  Haquln/J-F 
Carttnoiria  (Fr).  KawasaU  24. 

MALAYSIAM  GRAND  PRIX  (Kuala 
Lumpur):  SBOooi  1.  M Bisggi  (it)  Itonda;  Z 
T Harada  (Japan)  AprtBa:  3, 0 Jacque 
.(Fr)  Honda.  SOOect  1.  M Doohan  (Aus) 
Honda;  % A CrMJIe  (Sp)  Honda:  Z N 
Aokl  (Japan)  Honda. 

■ CHAOlPia. 

1.N 

ReynoldaDu' 

Can:  a.  S Walop  Ductal.  I aodtag  ateH 
Nr”  1.  Madranzla  GO:  2.  C Walker  Ya- 
maha 33;  1 S Emmett  Duceu  25. 
Mtadwta  aal,  Yamaha  50;  Z Du- 
catl  38:  Z Kawoaaki  23.  ZSOcet  Roand 
>.  3 Smart  {Honda);  Z J Vincent 
' 1)13,  WCoutier(Ap<1  ns).  Term  1, 

Z Vincent  3,  S Sawkud 
(Honda).  iKSra  1.  R Fee  (Honda):  2 F 
Maudes  (Honda):  3.  P Owens  (Hondo). 
beaapot 600i  1,  P McCsllen  (Honda); 
Z D Thomas  (Honda);  3.  t SI mpaon 
(Honda). 


SHIP  (Donlngton  Pk):  Rm 
Mackenzie  Yamaha:  Z J I 


(Hondo);! 
Smart  2' 


SNOOKER 


(LrthUngbor- 
ousn);  Gmsp  D:  J Parrott*  R VSulBvsn  4. 


SWIMMING 


TTUAia  (Shafflelcl):  I 

Mrahm  1,  A Ruckwood  (Blnnlnfinani) 

Srff  |ISSM)ZlSSz?MlMSfT 11  * 

Pochdato)  Z17JM;  3.  A WMtehMd  (C o*- 
uay)  Z1&2S.  4O0re  pmAovi  1,  E 
CtamentlKiaorwhalas)  *MBB:  Z D Wlgg 
(Nmcaatta)  4^X41;  3.  B Lafferty 

(Loads)  4JZ34. 

Womm  BOm  traeatyte:  1.  S Rolph 
(Nawcmtta)  &K  Z A Sheppard  (Milnsa- 
w(a  & B)  2B68:  Z C Huddart  (LaadB) 

26A4.  loom  hanhvbmhai  1,3 price  (Bar- 
rwtCopftall)  1JP44;  ZJD+sWn* 
(Corentry)  1JMZ2;  3.  K Jtagtna  (Norwich) 
-UM.73.  loom  bMtasfhp1.C  not 
ftott  C9:  Z ft Rolph  (Newcasttp)  1 JBL46;  3, 
S Gronnep  (Farndown)  iftLSO. 


SOCCER 


WWTOWWBHE  UUOINb  Seooml 

PtataNm  Stockport  v Waited  (7 J0L 

GM  VAUXUAI I COMTOUCT,  ^ 
KUdarnttnatar  v Woking.  Stevenage  v 


SCOTTISH  CUP,  Sacnt- 

TV—  Kilmarnock  v DOndaaUCd. 

wumii  Me 

^atan  . St  Attana  (7  JO);  Dag  8 R 

.*^Wi  rromlm  DIl 

EiWeyvLeahTn(7JTO. 


AVOMHQQnuiCICOttkh. 


FA  Cup  semi-finals 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


Foreign  football 


Wimbledon 

Chelsea 


(0)  o 

(1) 3 


Middlesbrough  (0)  3 

Chesterfield  (0)  3 

After  extra  time;  score  at  90  mins  2-2 
Replay  on  April  22  at  HfllsborouQh 


" ■ J}nfl0y.: ;;i^DMiani>iut'  ■ 

' • - *.  • ; Barite'. 4 Jttijii'j  ; ’ 


• Roberta-.  . *'•  • •**/*“'•  K\ 

«"  ; .... . _ . .v.  «•  ' .....  s.-..* 

. rtowulng  : .Ante'  ' ‘ VtdKsnT  ' ’< 


Emerson 

Joronhis 


Man  Utd 


Arsenal 


Liverpool 


Astern  Villa 


Newcastle 


Sheff  Wed 
Chelsea 


Wimbledon 


11  3 


10  4 


9 6 
10  4 


10  3 
7 9 


8 7 


6 .6 


t Retie!"  -RiuroiUtff-' 


■ V.v-  sVv/v2SBjt *.  ’ 1 A ■" v;;v  • 

WMetteo  .jiwtar 

; f‘v".  V* a *'.‘W ■ . V ’ *■•■/■  ■ < 


Noward  , ...  \ Wwrte ' *':  V.6mtomx 


Leeds 


7 4 


7 5 


Pwkin* 


HAffaad 


! Ados'  Wilfcama  -pyetw.  MpWttt  . >«. 

.•••  • /•. ' l*$"£ 


Everton 


Leicester 


Blackburn 


8 5 


7 3 


6 4 


7 3 


Em®, 


Whnbltdng  Subs  Hofctanartti  (Ardtoy  63),  Fear.  McABstar. 
Booted  ArOtoy. 

CbaiMHi  Seems  Hughs  43.  BQ,  Zola  64.  Siea  VlaB,  Mrao. 
Coigan.  Sooted  Zola. 

Attendance  32J674  Referee  OR  Ashby  (UtoicasteO 


Mk&Bcsbniogh  SbOrars  RavansB  64.  hflgnatt  pan  70.  FSsta 
1D0.  Subs  Blackmon)  P«*  39J.  Moore  {Hgrwtt  115).  Whyte. 
Seated  Roberta,  Btacforore.  Sen*  off  Kinder  37. 

CMatMd  Sams  Monte  64.  Dyche  pan  60.  Hewtt  1 1 9.  Subs 
Beaumont  (Hotand  74J.  Car  (Pattis  84).  Leaning.  Bkd  Jutae.  Chafe. 
WaMtansf  49.640  Referee  D EBoray  (Harrow) 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


Southampton 


West  Hara 


Sunderland 


Middlesbrou 


Nottm  Forest 


4 7 


5 6 


2 33  14 


3 35  16 

2 35  15 

3 25  12 


3 43  18 
1 21  14 


2 31  21 


3 23  19 


6 17  15 


5 14  12 


4 24  19 


7 22  19 


6 19  23 


6 22  18 


6 17  20 


6 28  22 


8 6 


8 5 


9 3 
6 4 


5 6 

6 5 


5 3 


6 4 


5 2 


4 4 


2 7 


3 7 


4 6 


1 10 


4 5 


3 4 


3.  33  24 


4 22  12 
4 21  14 
7 18  18 


;5  18  20 
5 23  25 


8 21  29 


7 19  21 


10  23  31 


8 12  22. 


8 17  32 


7 18  30 


7 19  24 


6 13  17 


8 15  28 


10  17  31 


28  66 


29  63 
27  63 

■13.  56 


23  54 
5 53 


2 A3 


SMSE8» 


Totumbjun  (ht  VIA  Laeds  U (aV 
3^MimUgteroi^{i):iT^3«awiWuntW. 


&S35M 


-6  42 


-8  42 


-10  ■ 42 


-9  j 


-9 , 


0.  .37; 


-16  30 


■s;  34  as^3ssx§^??5?iw« 


O L -fa-:  Ra 
to  9-40-ig'aa 

• T Mi  N W 
7 Ote  30  40 
7 a-  43  34  40 
re  *36  a «st 

7 S33J7  40 
8.  8 37  34  M 

re  7.34  38  H 

8 « 80  32  M 
8 838  37  M 
* 8 98  9S  M 
S-U.S3UI 
1?  7 30  Si  M 
-re  ■•ai  a^n 

8 IS  82  44  *7 

B -M03  te  art 
7 1S-33  S3  U 
1342  24  49  is 


6 4 


6 6 


7 5 


3 7 


20 

22  2 6 9 11  21  - 

12 

34 

arwB 

nadSoetattad 

as 

17 

17  2 4 11  14  34  - 

20 

’ 34 

Toearito 

vnnda 

GS 

7 13  25 


2 4 


3 6 


9 13  30 


8 16  27 


-23  31  ^S^lkfi15T2^S&oW-' 


MMdlateTougli  deducted.  3 points 


Arsenal 
Leicester  City 

(1)  2 
(0)  O 

Blackburn  Rovers  (1)  2 
Manchester  United  (2)  3 

• . ' “ .» ■■ 

"SaHteHn 

' Rorif*.  ■ " . •':*■  i - 

• .MtWre  ’ 

Adana* 

. MWocw  'B«*W  . Hwdt»  iippk  t 

'■  tiwm. 

“ Write  - 

■ * +J--  * ' V* 

WriCBnlqy  ■ 

| Nationwide  League  |[  Nationwide  League  ||  Nation  wid^League  |j  Scottish  League 


DIVISION 


SECOND  DIVISION 


THIRD  DIVISION 


PREMIER  DIVISION 


«W 


Scfaotes 


Croton* ' ,s  'Mjyjlw.v:--? 

•.  ' •> **  j 


WUttoW 


(tn  fiRtit'' 


S . .•  •;.  \.'i&  Oxford  Utd 

' — • ...  <{"  HnMmM 


43  17  11 
43  17  11 

42  18  B 

41  « 12 

43  KJ  12 

42  16  13 
42  18-10 
42  IS  10 

41  15  8 

42  14  12 
,43  13  14 

43  16  B 
43  14  8 
43  12  13 
42  10  1Z 


F A Mb 
34  SO  «l 
63  49  79 


13  61  47  «0 

13  73  51  68 

11  56  50  66 

12  83  40  64 

15  83  63  «£ 

14  60  51  «a 
W 63  48  OS 
Iff  69  44  60 

15  SB  57  60 
14  47  47  68 

16  47  S3  98 

17  48  60  66 
17.53  53  64 

18  52  50  94 

16  S3  70  S3 
Z0  B2  67  N 
20  57  6B  81 
10  48  60  46 
20  43  66  49 


Anqml  Sooths  Adams  35.  Platt  66.  SUta  Partoir  (Hughes  76», 
Maraon,  LiBdo,  ItoM  Shaw. 

Lalcqrtr  Subs  Ctaridge  (Robins  63).  Izzat  (Hi  S3).  CampbeB 
fliiylor  72).  Poole.  Bc*ng_  flocted  Watts. 

MUMStenm  33JM4  (tafarae  SJ  Lodge  flBomstort 


t9H«Ro  ftemstnr 

i v. 

BUddnn  Scobs  McKWay  34.  WOrhwst  88.  Softs  Pteoraon 
(GsSactnr  78),  Donte  (FBtaoft  78J.  Pearce  (Handry  62),  SoiUnen, 
Ohraa  Sooted  Showood,  Kenna. 

Han  U Scam  Cote  32.  Schote  43,  Cartons  80.  St4»Bsd<twn 
(Sehoin8q,Maaair,PobonIqf.aegg.G&)con.BMSeiiala6tPNnBB 
AMinlqqcq  30.476  Bitaw  M Bodanhan  (EwstLoog) 


43  18  16 
46  IS  16 
43  15  IB 
43  16  re 
43  IS  IS 

42  17  6 

43  13  IS 

42  12  18 

43  12  16 
43  13  12 
48  13  10 
43  13  10 
4I1S  I 
43  12  12 
43  11  12 
43  12  8 


43  12  8 


■n  4*41  64 
12  56  46  81 

12  43  30  61 
15  66  67  60 

13  63  66  60 

17  56  58  08 

14  41  42  60 
12  40  42  64 

15  61  EE  69 

18  46  54  61 
20  80  71  4# 

20  44  58  46 

21  60  64  46 
18  4fl  62  48 
20  47  61  49 
23  45  63  44 


23  50  68  46 


W D L F A Mi 
32  '23  6 4 77  28  74 
32  20  6 7 68  31  66 

32  16  6 6 44  23  66 
S3  13  6 11  « 40  49 

33  » 13  11  42  50  40 
33  11  7 15  46  61  4K» 
33  8 8 16  3S  3d  90 
» 11  3 18  38  38  96 


Derby  County 
Aston  Villa 


(2)2 
(0)  1 


Everton  (1)  1 

Tottenham  Hotspur  (0)  0 


Brighton  _ (0)1  Wigan c 

MMMB64 

re  Wq—B  How  jUMj—Onnania. 
Hiuopftiqy.TUcl^  Minton,  Jofcraon.Monlo, 
Stow,  Mayo.  MnUl  MookoH-McOenold. 


irff 


sum  {wt  uaodfc  Fox.  Manto.  Aren, 

W9M  aaMteoL.  Sudor,  toeSOibon  W.  Buitor 


46).  SUarp  (BteFna  71  >.  QraonoH.  BMup. 
MH9MK.  Ktltonl.  Janaa,  Sn(Ha  (LaneoaWra 
ri).Hoflw«.U>iw. 

AW  8.703.  Hag  M FlOKHar  (Wvtojr). 


■ ■ . ■■■■.  • . 

• v./”  • . • : - 

: ‘ 

-TfewiiX  '‘..-in.  \ • s 

■'y.:  ■ .; 

******  v.-V:-' •'.- 

i ‘ U • ■ T-pr\-r~  V 

i IWoHiflvlb  " • \VtiA w ■■■;"  ■ 

••  • ■ , :■  •*!''  /•:.*= 

; • ttrtnmd '??  >: 

, :!****■  ■ y;V • . 

Wrttirt  .-J0  ;v^' 

;■  • ' *»*«fc»»t4i  ’ niji«f  • 


. . : SMuRudi;.  • 

. J&airntt  . m‘\\.  • "!  v- (/jj ■■  • ’ 

•••  • Tboitwioo  f,  ^ 


" ' ^VX.i  *' 


• : ' tofltoro  . Rbg«wfflti*=^’v-  * ! 

s:*- •••• 

Vww—.'.. 

' fc>»« : ■ 

. ' •• 

. WWtapr  K'^ai'.=P 

•••■*.  ‘ :UV v‘ • 


♦-*w« 


tea: 


Mr*- 


L?i^iii)T|ifalikll'j 


rM 


Ma 


S OboflorCBurmldaV 


LoqBtoQflOoNoaraiaflowJJitOCo- 

<MW(t3oWcJr91^0cxMs<Abanlaa>i):  l» 
McCOlot (Hanflort).  16taudiX0>  -■•■  fc- 

9tooi4?Wlnd6MMbqrdflfl>d.^ IB  Brthw 
(DurtorinBnoK1*bl.Canlo(Crtl1c]. 


SSiTOBi 


mm 


m 


Darby  County  Scows  Rowan  31,  Van  derLaan  36.  SlitaD 
Poawfl  {Van  (tor  Laan  73).  Sofia  (Asaxivtc  7^,  WanctMpc  (Wan) 
7HJ.M  Taylor.  Sbrpson.  Boated  DaHy,C  PowdU 
Baton  Wta  Scorer  JcocMm  84. 50te  Cut*;  (Drapar  63|.  Joachim 
frtughos  74).  ftachoL  Forrefly,  Muray.  Boated  Naban,  Townsend. 
Bnondanc*  18A71  MhmP  Danson  (LatoesteO 


Wiortoa  Scow  Speed  1 1 . Skits  Bafl  (Rwtan  4Q.  Bannby 
(Branch  58).  Gorrord,  HotDgnr.  Hits.  Bookod  Dune.  Ball,  Stuart, 
Thomson.  Faguaon.  RhSmuL 

Urttenham  Subs  Austin  {Nstaen  32),  Form  (Seales  45},  Fax  (Carr 
S1>.  Baadson.  Mcwagh.  Sated  EcMM^Stemgham. 
Bttandflaoq  30380  ntfotw  GS  Wfiart  (Wbrthlngl 


19  OWaaon  (Dundos  Unt):  Atoortz 
TRoroaro);  WMmDundii  UMJ; 


H 


XjtenmfcWMbomglunteoUMfc 

HomWon  (Hoofia;  a*v«q1orODndm)_ 


Tennents  Scottish  Cup . 


«;■>*  ,'v 


pAwll .W  Mat : — -|o 

JRMaonae  Jamoare 

CaMte  Karr.  Boyd.  MeKMay.AnnonLSaibiw 
(MreanmED),aTMnnall.DI£Miio.HaiinM 
Jaarooa.  Thorn.  Codes.  Date  (aM  aMd); 


.Saoton.ORvar, 


Jmoa.Qray.MoAfllMw.MacK«nH*  (Craig 
7q.oraMo(FW»ior73).Hooon,Moai«ip. 
Sub  (notuood);  Mottwra. 
AW4B2(T.IMW8aTauno(CMten4. 

liptom  ted.  April  23.  (ton»SWHum.  7^6) 


FIRST  DIVISION 


Sheffield  Wed  (0)  1 
Newcastle  United  ‘ (1)  1 


Southampton 
West  Ham  United 


(2)2 

(0)0 


r.Vi$ 


Wool  WmtK+r  -mrittwvfe  Motan 

AHwrton 

WiIttbiiibBiit  - . ' ' PwilBMyfl 


Taylor 

Lwadnkiutm  Van  CMbM  ! 


333BBE 


32  re  7 10  46  38  as 
32  13  11  6 38  29  90 
32  13  B 10  36  32  49 
32  11  11  10  46  42  44 
32  11  .7  14  38  38  40 
32  9 10  13  44  54  67 


vr  'fa 


Non-Longue 

7T2m mi 


' Masttton  Berkttnc 


Caibowa  Booth 


Bltdri* (T)S  D «nd>a (0)0 

JofaUtonig 
Black  49  (pen) 

AM.  Zj53a  IM  M F Pome*  (AMrtaan). 


r*— 


E*»li*  . Ostensttod?.  .:. 


«tw»  . Harttoov  ' •. . ' '"V< 

■ • . . ’■*  .V.  x.\ 

^ Hogbres  : * \ .,s 


$ 


HMop 


UBUosko . 


BOOMM  Stanonvte.  ABMrton.  sooted  Evans.  S«if  off  Dodd. 

HmooaHa  UanodSewarEBori 3S. Subs fShnerar 82).  Wnot Hoat.  Subs  Ocwrie (raeper46).Portrtoffil3hoo4ffl. 

L«ancy  (HowtoJ  79).  Saaey.  Mean.  Booted  Rowland.  BHc. 
au— UmiM  33.790  Hwni G Barber  (Warwk=*t)  Attantiravoa  TSJ44lW*Maq3WDuwi|Brtst<^ 


’T*rM 


Sunderland 

Liverpool 


(0)  1 
<1)2 


Current  form 


Howmr  Kufak4d 


diKS 


Wartfrnup 


taat"te  — CT1  66ortoa (3)4 

Dror62  MahoodlS 

Haa4»1S.4 
RalamaM73 

Att  44a  IMi  I Taylor  (EdhtuiflliJ.  . 


hr**  — WO-  ttMMto (2)4 

acoWM,33<.  - 
8aharitofl)u48 


Am2jnaMiEMartt!tdata(r4awtandi)- 


BHMa-ni  Ctvdabwric  — 9>)0 
Yarttay*  : - 

AW2^64.  rere  Q T Ctypa  (Sanadaffl. 


38  23  7 6 78  37  76 
86  21  7 7 73  43  TO 
40  17  12  11  S8  48  83 

37  -1B  12  10  54  45  67 
34  16  8 10  63  47  66 

38  15  11  12  48  43  86 

36  16  7 13  62  51  n 
40  14  10  16  43  58  92 

38  14  8 15  S3  57  81 
. 40  14  9 17  48  54  *1 

37  14  0 14  48-33  61 
36  14  7 17  50  S3  49 

39  12  .12  15  SB  61.48 
aa  12,10  16  S5  88  46 
39  71  13  iS  3D  S2  40 

36  11  181563  64  46 

37  11  10  16  46  65  49 
37  10  B IB  42  68  30 


40-11  .6  2*  40  69  99 
38  9-10.19  4578  97 
38  8 12  18  41  n 96 


SECOND  DIVISION 


-y-i.^1 k>g-iy  ^„Th..i 


FZXL d 


32  18  9 7 60  36  67 
32  12  9 .11  88.37  48 
32  11  9 12  46  36.49 
32  11  9 13  46  54  41 
32  '9  10  19  34  43  97 
32  7 9 M 26  40  90 


S3 


Wight  Hafcawt  Knare 


^*•4  F'K‘- 


ITXP-Ml  ■■ 
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The  Guardian  Monday  April  14 1997 


FA  CUP  SEMI-FINALS 


Wimbledon  0,  Chelsea  3 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Zola  flair  lights  up  the  way  to  Wembley 


DnU  Lacey  at  Highbury 


The  short  outwitted 
the  long:  and  the  tail  at 
Highbury  yesterday 
as  Chelsea  reached 
their  fifth  FA  Cup  final,  and 
their  second  in  four  seasons 
to  leave  Wimbledon  with 

nothing  but  a field  of  wistful 
dreams. 

The  all-round  craftmanship 
of  Gianfranco  Zola,  aided  by 
the  marksmanship  of  Mark 
Hughes  and.  the  footballing 
sagacity  of  Dennis  Wise,  not 
only  brought  Chelsea  a deci- 
sive victory  but  rescued  the 
day's  first  semi-final  from 
scrappy  mediocrity.  In  the 
end  Wimbledon  could  not  live 
with  the  skill  and  vision  these 
players  brought  to  Chelsea’s 
football. 

Hughes,  his  presence  in 
doubt  because  of  a groin  in- 
jury, gave  Chelsea  the  lead  at 
a significant  psychological 
moment  shortly  before  half- 
time and  scored  their  third 
goal  in  the  game's  dying 
seconds.  In  between  times 
Zola  virtually' put  the  contest 
beyond  Wimbledon's  reach 
with  a piece  of  artistry  which 
hail  the  losers’  manager  Joe 
Kinnear  observing  that  “the 
hallmark  of  a . great  player  is 
producing  the  goods  when  it 
matters,  and  be  did  just  that”. 

So  Ruud  Gullit  and  his 
dreadlocks  will  lead  out  Chel- 
sea at  Wembley  on  May  17;  a 
Chelsea  team,  moreover,  who 
should  he  in  a more  sanguine 
frame  of  mind  than  the  rela- 
tively limited  side  who  lost 
4-0  to  Manchester  United  in 
the  1994  final  To  start  with, 
Hughes  will  be  wearing  Chel- 
sea blue  this  time. 

Yesterday's  match,  how- 
ever, belonged  largely  to  Zola, 
who  carried  on  rather  where 
Dennis  Bergkamp  had  left  oft 
for  Arsenal  the  previous 
afternoon.  Seldom  if  ever  can 
Highbury  have  witnessed 
such  two  such  displays  of  in- 
dividual talent  In  48  hours. 

Once  Wimbledon  had  to 
chase  the  game,  or  to  be  more 
specific  the  ball,  on  rapidly 
tiring  legs  they  were  done  for. 
The  pursuit  of  two  cups  and  a 
place  In  Europe  "has  strained 
the  stamina  of  erven  Kinnear’s 
muscular  Athletes. 

All  might  have  been  differ- 
ent had  Chelsea’s  goalkeeper 
and  central  defenders  lived 
down  to  their  pessimistic  pre- 
match billing.  Frode  Grodas 
and  FTanck  Leboeuf,  it  was 
felt,  would  wilt  under  Wim- 
bledon’s aerial  bombardment. 

This  never  happened.  Wim- 
bledon's football  reached  for 
the  sky  from  the  outset,  with 
free-ldcks,  comers  and  the 
prodigious  throw-ins  of  Vm- 
nle  Jones  landing  in  Chel- 
sea’s goalmouth  like  howitzer 
shells.  But  Gullit's  defence 
held  firm. 

Catching  highballs  against 
Wimbledon  must  be  rather 
like  collecting  conkers  amid 
falling  trees.  But  Grodas's 
handling  seldom  wavered 
and,  with  Leboeuf  showing 
impressive  calm  in  front  of 
him,  the  panic  factor  never 


came  to  Wimbledon's  aid. 

Interestingly,  five  of  Chel- 
sea's six  survivors  from  the 
1994  final  (Wise  being  the 
other)  were  either  defenders 
or  midfield  players  with  de- 
fensive leanings  Yesterday 

Johnsen  was  the  best  of  these 
because  he  not  only  chal- 
lenged Ekoku.  and  Gayle  for 
high  balls  with  consistent 
success  but  denied  Wimble- 
don the  second  ball,  from  de- 
flections and  ricochets,  which 
brings  than  so  many  goals. 

The  only  success  Wimble- 
don achieved  was  in  bmtiing 
Chelsea  out  of  their  liqiiai 
smooth  passing  patterns  dur- 
ing the  opening  20  minutes. 
But  once  Wise  began  to  find 
space  in  midfield  and  down 
the  flanks,  and  even- without 
the  injured  Petrescu,  Chelsea 
were  able  to  get  behind  their 
opponents  and  put  pressure 
on  the  Wimbledon  centre- 
backs  Perry  and  Blackwell- 

After  an  anonymous  start 
Zola  became  a steadily  grow- 
ing influence.  Earle  had  gone 
dose  a couple  of  times  for 
Wimbledon,  preserving  the 
thought -that  the  long  ball 
might  yet-win  the  day,  hut  it 
was  Leboeufs  long  pass  to 
Zola,  three  minutes  before 
half-time,  which  swung  the 
game  in  Chelsea’s  favour. 

WHh  exquisite  timing  the 
small  Italian  held  the  ball 
until  he  could  release  Wise  to 
his  left.  With  Sullivan  beaten. 
Kimble  got  in  front  of  Burley 
as  the  cross  dipped  towards 
the  net.  but  his.  clearance  was 
chested  down  by  the  incom- 
ing Hughes,  who  then  scored 
from  dose  range. 

The  match  was  always 
Chelsea's  after  that  Three 
minutes  past  the  hour  Wise 
and  Di  Matteo  worked  the 
ball  in  to  Zola  from  the  left. 
Zola’s  first  touch  was  impec- 
cable, Blackwell  was  beaten 
by  a deft  torn,  and  Sullivan 
by  a firm  shot 
Just  before  that  Kinnear 
had  brought  on  Holdsworth  to 
give  himself  an  extra  striker, 
but  what  Wimbledon  really 
needed  were  new  legs.  Zola 
hit  a post  with  a deflected 
shot  and  in  stoppage  time  a 
weary  Perry  misjudged  Gro- 
das's huge  riearantM  and'  mi- 
sheaded  the  hall  straight  to 
Hughes,  who  scored  gleefully: 

“Everybody  was  saying  we 
couldn’t  cope  with  Wimble- 
don's strength  and  hassle,” 
said  Gullit,  “but  we  played 
good,  patient  football.” 

Zola  was  delighted.  “I  have 
finished  my  vocabulary.”  he 
said.  Yesterday,  so  for  as 
Wimbledon  were  concerned, 
he  knew  too  many -long 
words. 

• Hughes  will  be  the  sixth 
player  to  play  in  five  FA  Cup 
finals  at  Wembley.  The  first 
was  Joe  Hulme,  pre-war  (four 
for  Arsenal,  one  for  Hudders- 
field) and  there  have  been 
four  since  the  war.  Johnny 
Giles  (one  Manchester 
United,  four  Leeds),  Pat  Rice 
(five  Arsenal),  Frank  Staple- 
ton  (three  Arsenal,  two 
United)  and  Ray  Clemence 
(three  Liverpool,  two 
Tottenham).  ; 


Sparky  on  fire . . . Mark  Hughes  strikes  the  first  of  his  two  goals  for  Chelsea  past  the  scrambling  Wimbledon  goalkeeper  Neil  Sullivan,  right,  at  Highbury  yesterday  frank  baron 

Hughes  doubly  sure  of  a little  bit  of  history 


Jim  White  on  Chelsea’s  uncompromising 
striker  who  is  heading  for  his  fifth  Cup  final' 


YOU  could  never,  ac- 
cuse WhnhlpSm  of 
being  slow  to  show 
their  Intent.  Within 
eight  seconds  of  the  start  of 
the  FA  Cap  semi-final,  Chel- 
sea’s Steve  Clarice  was  tast- 
ing the  Highbury  turf  after 
an  agricultural  assault  on 
his  ankles  by  Neil  Ardley. 

ho  the  ensuing  exchange  of 
opinions,  Vtmrie  Jones  and 
Dennis  Wise  were  in  each 
other's  feces,  the  sun  bounc- 
ing off  their  Not  1 crops. 
Frank  Leboeuf  added  his  10 
centimes  worth,  he. too 
marking  this  occasion  by  es- 
chewing  all  hair,  perhaps  In 
an  effort  to  steel  himself  for 
the  muscular  encounter 


ahead.  This,  you  thought, 
was  not  going  to  be  sophisti- 
cated; all  those  Ttefwmg  in 
the  press  box  would  soon  be 
off  home,  tut-tnttbng. 

If  it  was  to  be  a battle, 
however,  Chelsea  didn’t 
need  to  worry.  They  had  in 
their  number,  at  that  mo- 
ment stalking  the  centre 
circle  with  a small  plume  of 
steam  rising  from  his  col- 
lar, Mark  Hughes. 

Currently  the  owner  of 
the  most  exaggerated  calves 
in  football,  Hughes  is  not 
one  to  be  bullied.  Particu- 
larly in  a match  as  impor- 
tant as  this:  if  Chelsea  'won, 
Hughes  knew  he  would 
equal  Frank  Stapleton’s  re- 


cord of  five  FA  Cup  final  ap- 
pearances, and  put  himself 


in  with  a chance. of  being 
the  first  player  this  century 
to  pop  four  winners’  medals 
on  to  his  sideboard. 

“When  you  start  your 
career,”  he  said  after  the 
game,  in  that  soft,  modest 
voice  of  his,  “you  hope  to 
make  your  mark.” 

Hughes  did  that  all  right, 
mainly  on  the  Wimbledon 
defence.  He  pulled  them 
apart  like  a pair  of  cur- 
tains, running  along  the 
edge,  of  the  box  as  his  col- 
leagues attacked,  always 
looking  for  space.  Some- 
times he  was  alone  against 
five  defenders,  but  he  never 
let  Wimbledon  — and  their 
shins  — forget  who  it  was 
they  were  up  against. 

More  importantly,  every 
time  a Chelsea  player  gave 


him  the  ball,  he  guided  it 
quickly,  accurately  into 
Zola’s  or  Di  Matteo’s  or 
Burley's  path  and  then 
peeled  away  for  the  return. 

The  return  took  nearly  45 
minutes  to  arrive.  Just  as 
the  Wimbledon  fens  had  of- 
fered the  not-whnDy-nnfUr 
observation  that  “you’re 
worse  than  Crystal  Pal- 
ace”, Leboeuf  found  Zola, 
who  crossed  into  a crowded 
area.  It  bounced  around  for 
a while,  before  Hughes  put 
an  end  to  indecision. 

“Youzee,  Youzee,”  bel- 
lowed the  Chelsea  follow- 
ers, more  than  happy  to  bor- 
row Manchester  United’s 
did  war-cry.  Hughes  himself 
didn't  look  suprfsed. 

In  the  second  half  there 
was  never  any  doubt 
Hughes  would  make  the 
first  stage  of  his  record. 


Zola  began  to  dominate, 
wriggling  and  skipping  his 
way  through  the  Wimble- 
don resistance,  selling 
Blackwell  the  dummy  of 
the  season  before  scoring  a 
scorching  second. 

As  the  rest  of  the  Chelsea 
team  marked  that  effort  by 
forming  a human  tower- 
block  down  In  front  of  the 
North  Bank,  Hughes,  never 
one  to  celebrate  over-en- 
thusiastlcally  his  col- 
leagues' goals,  jogged  to  the 
centre  circle,  saving  his  en- 
ergy for  the  bullying  strike 
at  the  end  which  gave  the 
scoreline  a flattering  edge. 

When  the  final  whistle 
sounded,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  Chelsea’s  internal 
feuding.  ViaHi  hugged  Gul- 
lit, Gullit  hugged  Zola  and 
everyone  bugged  Hughes. 

“He  has  also  already 


agreed  to  renew  his  con- 
tract for  one  year.”  said 
Gullit  of  Hughes  after- 
wards. “That  is  how  impor- 
tant he  is  to  this  club.” 

“He  said  Td  agreed,  did 
he?”  smiled  Hughes  after 
Gullit  had  departed.  “I’ll 
have  to  see  what  the  wife 
has  to  say  about  that” 

Wimbledon,  meanwhile, 
were  on  their  way  home. 
Only  the  flint-hearted  would 
fell  to  feel  sorry  for  Joe  Kin- 
Dear’s  team.  Chasing  three 
trophies  and  ending  up  with 
nothing,  they  were  like  the 
marathon  runner . who 
Sprinted  ahead  at  Tower 
Bridge,  knackered  by  their 
own  ambition.  Even  had 
they  been  on  the  boil,  how- 
ever, you  suspect  that  Mark 
Hughes,  the  history  man, 
would  have  done  his  bit  to 
spoil  their  scheme. 


Premiership:  Blackburn  Rovers  2,  Manchester  United  3 

Cole  finally  gets  United 
method  into  his  system 


Qsorge  Caufktn 


VT  a difference  a 
rday  can  make;  partic- 
ularly if  it  is  spent  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  having  body 
and  soul  gently  massaged  back 
to  health.  Ewood  Park  would 
be  the  last  place  on  earth  for 
aching  limbs  or  bruised  egos, 
so  Alex  Ferguson,  instead  of 
having  Manchester  United  flee 
- . the  score  of  their  European 
Cup  defeat,  last  Wednesday, 
kept  them  In  Germany  for  an- 
other 24  hours. 

It  was  a recipe  for  survival 
— success  was  too  much  to 
expect,  in  view  of  United's 
often  losing  returns  to  the  do- 
mestic game  after  European 
trips  — which  had  more  than 
the  desired  effect  Legs  were 
rested  and  appetites  whetted, 
no  small  matter  -with  half  a 
side  absent;  Giggs,  Schmei- 
chel,  Irwin  and  May  were  in- 
jured. Beckham  was  on  the 
substitutes’  bench. 

None  reaped  the  benefit 
more  than  Andy  Cole,  hith- 
erto enigmatic  in  red,  but 
purposeful  on  Saturday.  Fer- 
guson disclosed  that  his  uecl- 
y xion  to  omit  his  £7  million 
striker  for  the  Dortmund 
clash  had  been  a trying  one 
and,  perhaps  to  rectify  mat- 
ters, he  fielded  a surprisingly 
attack-minded  team  — Can- 
1 tana  lurking  In  the  space  be- 
hind Cole  and  Solskjaer,  with 
Scholes  m midfield. 

‘T  wondered  whether  l was 
doing  the  right  thing  by  leav- 
ing him  out,”  said  the  United 
■*’  manages.  “It  could  have  come 
down  to  the  flip  .of  a coin  be- 
tween-him  and  Solskjaer,  bnt 
I don't  think  you’ll  see  Cole 
out  of  the.  team  from  now  on. 
He’s  looking  fresh.” 

Fresh  was  one  word  for 
Cole's  destructive:  perfor- 


mance. Awesome  is  another. 
This  was  an  all-round  centre- 
forward  merrily  at  work, 
playing  to  a system  that 
makes  the  most  of  his  game; 
lay-afflj,  flicks,  dribbles,  goals, 
holding  the  ball  up,  sprinting 
into  channels,  even  the  glori- 
ous missed  sitter  that  has  be- 
come a trademark. 

Cole's  failure  to  adapt  to  the 
United  style' has  long  been  a 
millstone,  but  now  his  team- 
mates are  -making  allowance 
for  the  player  be  is,  not  the 
player  he  might  be. 

“I  was  disappointed  to  have 
missed  'out  against  Dort- 
mund," admitted  Cole,  who 
was  a playing  substitute  on 
the  night  “So  I came  out 
here  to  enjoy-  myself  and  ex- 
press myself:  I think  I did 
that”  If  was  as  if  a veil  had 
been  lifted. 

, Cole  played  the  fulcrum  for 

every  move  of  note.  His 


Cole . . . in  for  the  season 


blocked  shot  freed  the  excel- 
lent Butt  to  be  brought  down 
by  Kenna,  only  for  Cantona  to 
fluff  the  penalty;  he  finished  a 
sweeping  one-touch  move  by 
threading  a low  shot  between 
Hendry's  legs  for  his  sixth  goal 
of  the  season;  and  be  ex- 
changed passes  with  Phil  Nev- 
ille outside  the  area  before 
fuming  smartly  and  picking 
out  Scholes  on  the  right  Head 
down,  right  foot,  first  thne,  2-rL 

That  goal,  three  minutes  be- 
fore half-time,  ripped  all  ani- 
mosity from  the  proceedings. 
Where  little  landmines  had 
been  detonating  across  the 
field.  United  could  now  relax, 
waiting  until  the  81st  minute 
before  gnteaBhUig  Cole  once 
more.  Then  Butt  curled  a 
floating  long  ball  out  to  the 
right  flank,  from  where  Sols- 
kjaer  fed  it  back  to  Gary  Nev- 
ille. Enter  the  No.  9,  who 
hopped  around  Wilcox, 

charged  into  the  area  along 

the  byline  and  set  up  Cantona 
for. the  simplest  of  tap-ins.  It 
was  a wonderful  goal. 

Rovers’  35th-minute  equal- 
iser came  when  Le  Saux  had 
been  brought  down  by 
Scholes:  Van  der  Gouw  came 
out  to  punch  a free-kick  from 
Wilcox  that  he  should  have 
caught  and  McKinlay  vol- 
leyed the  rebound  into  the 
bottom  left  comer. 

The  second,  two  minutes 
from  time,  was  worse-  Peder- 
sen was  given  space  to  find 
Warhurst  who  comfortably 
evaded  a leadenfooted  chal- 
lenge to  score.- 

Blackburn  must  wait  for 
the  few  points  they  need  for 
safety,  but  those  will  surely 
come.  As  will  Hoy  Hodgson 
from  Intemazionale.  *Tm  just 
hoping  he’s  going  to  bring  a 
minibus  frill  of  players,” 
Sighed  the  caretaker  manager 


Tony  Parises. 


Arsenal  2,  Leicester  City  0 


Ponytail  does  not  suit  Wenger 


AFTER  the  verbal  war- 
fere  surrounding  the 
championship,  Ars&ne 
Wenger's  Arsenal 
were  happy  to  let  their  pol- 
ished football  do  the  talking. 
They  presented  an  eloquent 
case  for  the  title;  one  scarcely 
diminished  by  a seriously 
weakened  Leicester  team 
hardly  equipped  to  argue. 

So  much  has  bent  said 
about  the  final  eight  days  of 
the  season  — which  Wenger 
still  publicly  Insists  will  prob- 
ably end- with  a Manchester 
United  triumph  — that  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  what  has 
been  achieved  already. 

Arsenal  are  virtually  as- 
sured of  a European  place 
Tipvt  season,  only  needing  to 
resolve  whether  it' be  in  the 
Champions’  Cup  or  Uefe  Cup. 
So  Wenger  can  enter  the  sum- 
mer highly  encouraged  by  his 
seven  months’  work  at  High- 


Bergkamp . . . hefty  rise? 


bury.  But  then  the  bard  talk- 
ing begins. 

At  least  one  high-profile 
signing  — probably  Paul  Inoe 
from  Internationale  — is  ex- 
pected and  speculation  about 
Wenger’s  rebuilding  of 
Arsenal  has  been  given  added 
intrigue  by  the  latest,  argu- 
ably the  biggest,  name  to  be 
linked  with  Highbury.  Enter 
Roberto  Baggio,  at  a seem- 
ingly knock-down  fee  — by 
the  Divine  Ponytail's  stan- 
dards— of  £5  million. 

Wenger  responded  with 
practised  ease  In  dismissing 
the  Baggio  report  “There  are 
so  many  players  of  Italy  who 
want  to  come  to  England."  he 
said.  “Every  day  there's 
somebody  new."  Baggio’s  sal- 
ary alone  would  be  a barrier. 
“We’ll  respect  our  wages 
scale,  and  that  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  players  out  of  Italy." 
And  that  included,  Wenger 
confirmed,  Baggio’s  Milan 
team-mate  George  Weah. 

Arsenal's  manager  said  that 
in  any  case  the  29-year-old 
Baggio  and  Weah,  now  30, 
were  the  wrong  age,  pointing 
out  that  be  had  “eight  players 
who  are  already  over  30”  play- 
ing on  Saturday.  Tellingly  he 
added:  “Arsenal  has  a special 
spirit  I don’t  want  to  build  a 
team  by  adding  names.” 

So  much  has  changed  since 
George  Graham's  days  at  the 
helm  that  it  was  extraordi- 
nary to  hfrnr  Wenger  talking 
with  as  much  zeal  as  the  Scot 
about  the  Importance  of  a 
sound  wage  structure.  “With 
money,  some  people  are 
crazy,”  said  the  Frenchman. 
“But  there’s  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  crazy.  We  always  want  a 
wage  structure  which  is 
respected  and  which  has  a 
logic." 

But  Wenger  then  suggested 
tVu>  entire  Highbury  scale 
might  have  to  be  revised  up- 
wards. Asked  about  Ince,  who 
fells  into  the  Italian  category. 


he  replied:  “If  we  have  to 
change  it,  we  have  to  adapt  it 
to  every  player." 

Yet  the  biggest  wage  prob- 
lem could  well  lie  with  a 
player  already  at  Arsenal. 
The  Highbury  paymasters 
may  have  to  douhle  Dennis 
Bergkamp’ s wages,  to  about 
£50,000  a week,  to  persuade 
him  to  commit  virtually  the 
rest  of  his  career  to  the  club. 
Bergkamp,  28  next  month, 
still  has  two  years  left  on  his 
contract  But  with  the  Bos- 
nian ruling  in  witifl,  Arsenal 
are  taking  no  risks.  “Well  try 
to  solve  the  problem  at  the 
end  of  the  season,”  said 
Wenger. 

Bergkamp’s  sublime  present 
form  — he  cleverly  engineered 
both  goals  — In  his  most  pro- 


ductive season  for  years  puts 
him  in  an  extremely  powerful 
bargaining  position.  Wenger 
has  almost  run  out  of  plaudits. 
“It’s  rare  to  find  a player  who 
can  supply  passes  and  score. 
He’s  mastered  all  the  aspects 
of  the  game." 

A full-strength  Leicester 
have  no  one  in  Bergkamp’s 
class,  so  it  was  asking  too 
much  of  a side  lacking  eight 
— injured  or  rested  — of  their 
Coca-Cola  Cup  final  team  to 
withstand  the  Dutchman. 
And  whereas  this  makeshift 
team  had  one  eye  on  Wednes- 
day's replay.  Arsenal’s  de- 
fenders had  all  theirs  on 
attacking. 

Wenger  has  given  Adams 
and  his  co-defenders  their 
own  freedom  of  movement 


The  returning  captain  con- 
cluded a glorious  interchange 
with  Bergkamp  with  a diving 
header  after  35  minutes. 
Bould  and  Keown  occasion- 
ally surged  forward  in  search 
of  the  second  goal,  which  ar- 
rived midway  through  the 
second  half.  Bergkamp’s  pre- 
cise pass  found  Piatt,  who 
shot  with  equal  accuracy  just 
inside  Keller's  for  post. 

As  Highbury  began  to  doze 
in  the  sunshine,  Seaman  ap- 
peared to  catch  the  mood  as 
he  fumbled  an  Elliott  header 
on  to  the  post  near  the  end  of 
a one-sided  contest  Leices- 
ter's only  other  moment  of 
menace  came  when  Robins 
drove  in  a low  shot  which  Ar- 
senal’s goalkeeper  saved  at 
the  second  attempt 
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FA  Cup  semi-final:  Chesterfield  3,  Middlesbrough  3 (after  extra-time) 


Suffering  Spireites  dream  on 
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Martin  Thorpe 
at  OM  Trafford 


THIS  was  very  nearly 
the  greatest  FA  Cup 
tie  in  the  competi- 
tion’s 125  years.  In 
the  end  it  had  to 
make  do  with  being  one  of  the 
greatest. 

Put  together  for  £320,000, 
the  fourth-oldest  club  in  the 
world  were  20  minutes  away 
from  beating  a Middles- 
brough side  that  cost  £21  mil- 
lion to  become  the  first  team 
from  outside  the  top  two  div- 
isions to  play  In  an  FA  Cup 
final  And  had  the  referee 
David  Elleray  not  controver- 
sially ruled  out  what  ap- 
peared a good  Chesterfield 
goal  when  the  Spireites  were 
2-1  up,  they  probably  would 
have  achieved  that. 

In  the  68th  minute  Howard 
found  himself  free  in  the  area 
with  the  bail  at  his  feet  He 
turned  smartly  and  ham- 
mered a shot  which  hit  the 
bar  and  came  down  over  the 
line.  To  everyone's  surprise 
Ellaray  blew  for  an  infringe- 
ment but  no  one  was  clear 
what  the  offence  was,  least  of 
all  the  referee. 

After  the  game  he  at  first 
said  that  the  whistle  was  for 
an  offence  by  Morris  after  the 
ball  had  hit  the  bar  and 
rebounded  off  the  pitch,  im- 
plying that  he  did  not  fed  the 
ball  had  crossed  the  line 
Later  he  had  a different  story: 
‘Tve  seen  the  replay  and  I ac- 
cept the  ball  crossed  the  line,” 
he  said  and  added  that  he  had 
blown  up  for  an  infringement 
before  the  ball  hit  the  bar. 

It  was  the  sort  of  refereeing 
controversy  which  has 
plagued  this  season,  and  one 
which  gallant  and  spirited 
Chesterfield  did  not  deserve. 

But  Middlesbrough's  es- 
cape was  not  all  about  good 
fortune.  Ravanelli  and  Jun- 
inho  have  shown  the  doubters 
since  they  arrived  here  that 
they  really  are  prepared  to 
sweat  as  well  as  swagger. 
Having  been  2-0  down  after  60 
minutes,  they  helped  to  pull 
their  shell-shocked  side  to  2-2 
after  90  minutes  and  one  goal 
ahead  with  only  one  minute 
or  extra  time  remaining. 

Chesterfield  had  given 
everything  and  looked  dead 
on  thc-ir  feeL  Then  Beaumont, 
a late  substitute  with  more 
strength  than  his  team-mates, 
hoisted  a last  hopeful  long 
lull  into  the  Boro  area.  Kevin 
Davies,  Chesterfield's  biggest 
threat  all  afternoon,  jumped 
with  a defender  and  the  ball 
fell  to  Jamie  Hewitt  on  the 
penalty  spot. 

With  one  lost  summoning 
of  will  the  defender  leapt 
higher  than  the  red  shirts 
gathered  around  and  steered 
a looping  header  past  the  Oat- 
footed  goalkeeper  Roberts 
into  the  top  comer. 

It  is  Hewitt’s  30th  birthday 
on  May  17,  the  day  of  the  Cup 
final.  and  he  made  sure  that 
Chesterfield  at  least  have  a 
chance  of  being  there  to  play 
Chelsea.  They  must  replay 
this  fixture  at  Hillsborough  a 
week  tomorrow. 
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Chesterfield  had  calmly  as- 
serted themselves  from  the 
whistle  but  the  first  real  turn- 
ing point  came  after  37 
minutes. 

Vladimir  Kinder  had  al- 
ready been  booked  for  kick- 
ing the  ball  away  needlessly 
at  a free-kick  when  the  skilful 
and  pacy  Davies  beat  him 
down  the  right  Kinder  twice 
pulled  back  the  striker  and 


was  sent  off  for  a second  boo- 
kable offence. 

Nine  minutes  after  half- 
time  Chesterfield  took  advan- 
tage of  the  extra  man-  when 
Howard  got  past  the  substi- 
tute Blackmore  down  the 
right  and  fired  in  a cross  to 
the  ubiquitous  Davies.  His 
Shot  was  deflected  past  the 
keeper,  and  the  6ft  4in  striker 
Andy  Morris  had  only  to  tap 


the  ball  in  at  the  Car  post 
Six  minutes  later  Chester- 
field went  2-0  ahffad.  Morris 
again  steamed  Into  the  area 
and  was  upended  by,  or  fell 
over,  Roberts’s  diving  body. 
Elleray  judged  it  to  be  the  for- 
mer and  Dyche  hammered  In 
the  penally. 

. Chesterfield  went  wild.  It  is 
difficult  to  blame  them  but 
they  probably  went  too  wild 
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THE  US  MASTERS 


and  found*  it  lmpn-m-rhin  to 
(dear  from  their  minds  the 
dream  of  achieving  the  impos- 
sible. They  paid  the  price. 

Within  four  minutes  Boro 
had  pulled  a goal  back;  Emer- 
son sent  Blackmore  clear 
down  the  left  and  Ravanelli 
bundled  In  the  cross  for  goal 
No.  28  of  the  season. 

When,  two  minutes  later, 
Elleray  gave  a penalty  to  Mid- 


dlesbrough after  Juninho 
seemed  to  run  Into  Dyche,  It 
only  compounded  the  injus- 
tice in  Chesterfield’s  minds. 
Hlgnett  duly  equalised  from 
the  spot,  squeezing  the  hall 
under  Mercer’s  body. 

Thirty  minutes  of  extra 
time  was  a daunting  prospect 
to  tired  Chesterfield,  and 
BOPO  duly  applied  a frnrmr 
grip  to  the  game.  The  impres- 


sive Mercer  produced  a flying 
save  from  Joninho  and. 
Mocked  well  from  RavaneHL 
It  was  inevitable  that  Boro 
would  take  the  lead;  Mustoe’s 
shot  cannoned  off  the  bar, 
bounced  over  the  head  of  the 
advancing  Juninho  and  fan  to 
the  defender  Giaxdnca  Festa, 
who  drilled  home.  ' 

But  Chesterfield  came  from 
defiant  stock,  and  were  not 


about  to  give  tip  Bmi-  Their 
community  was  at  the  centre 
of  the  miners'  strike  of  the 
1960s.  ‘Tin  so  proud  of  my 
players  and  everybody  associ- 
ated with  the  dub,”  said  their 
manager  John  Duncan.  “It 
was  an  extraordinary,  emo- 
tional day,  the  best  of  my 
career/'  Those  privileged 
enough  to  witness  it  will  not 
forget  for  a long,  long  time. 


Woods  takes  the  long  road 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,937 


Set  by  Rufus 


David  Davies  on  the  yardages  of  a young 
master  as  he  got  the  measure  of  Augusta 


SHEER  length,  of  a 
kind  not  seen  since 
Jock  Nicklaus  was 
beginning  his 
career,  was  propel- 
ling  Tiger  Woods  towards  an 
historic  victory  in  the  US 
Masters  here  In  Augusta  yes- 
terday. Woods  was  quite  sim- 
ply overpowering  a course 
that  has  over  the  years 
brought  many  great  players 
to  their  knees. 

The  21-year-old  American 
phenomenon  established  a re- 
cord by  leading  by  nine 
strokes  after  54  holes,  one  bet- 
ter at  that  stage  than  Ray- 
mond Floyd  when  he  ran 
nway  with  the  1976  event  He 
also  only  two  shots  short 
or  the  record  number  under 
P3f;  17,  a final  reckoning 
which  brought  victory  to 
Floyd  and.  in  1965,  Nicklaus. 
All  this  In  his  Drat  major  as  a 
professional. 

Costent  ino  Rocca  was  near- 
est to  him  at  six  under  on  2io. 

while  Colin  Montgomerie, 
after  asad  74,  slipped  to  sixth. 


Nicklaus  predicted  last 
year  that  Woods  would  win 
"more  green  jackets  than  Ar- 
nold Palmer  and  myself  com- 
bined” —not  bad,  as  Nicklaus 
won  six  and  Palmer  four  — 
and  he  further  committed 
himself  to  the  Woods  cause 
this  week. 

To  furnish  his  accolade,  the 
veteran  echoed  the  1963 
words  of  Bobby  Jones,  creator 
of  Augusta  National,  who  said 
of  the  young  Nicklaus’s  hit- 
ting: "He  plays  a game  with 
which  I am  not  familiar.” 
Nicklaus  said  on  Friday  that 
in  this  generation  those 
words  now  apply  to  Woods, 
and  even  a cursory  examina- 
tion of  where  he  hits  the  ball 
and  the  clubs  he  uses  for  his 
second  shots  reinforces  the 
opinion  that  Woods  plays  a 
different  game  from  the  rest 
of  the  Odd. 

On  Saturday  he  was  round 
in  65,  two  short  of  the  course 
record  but  including  30  putts, 
a high  number  for  such  a low 
score.  But  some  of  his  driving 


was  simply  astonishing  awH 
there  was  no  better  example 
than  at  the  2nd,  a par-five  of 
555  yards.  If  the  ball  is  carried 
an  to  a downslope  it  win  get 
some  extra  run.  but  even  the 
longest  players  are  still  left 
with  a Eve-  or  six-iron  for 
their  second  shot 

Woods  hit  his  tee  shot  370 
yards  and  then,  trying  to  flip 
a nine-iron  185  yards,  bit  it 
190  yards  through  the  green. 

The  9th.  of 435  yards,  was  a 
drive  and  sand  wedge;  the 
10th,  of  485  yards,  a three- 
wood  and  nine-iron;  the  11th, 
of  455  yards,  a drive  and  a 
"little”  nine-iron. 

To  round  things  at  the 
uphill  405yd  18th,  where  the 
second  shot  is  normally  a 
five-iron  or  more,  and  with 
die  pin  at  the  back  of  the 
green,  he  hit  a drive  and  sand 
wedge  to  a foot 

The  Masters,  with  its  82.7 
bullion  (£L65  million)  prize- 
fond,  was  an  important  tour- 
nament for  . others  besides 
Woods.  Unfortunately  the 
man  most  in  need  of  a boost 
p the  standings,  Nick  Faldo, 
had  missed  the  cut  and  so 
rained  in  «th  place  with 
£42iqqo,  which  is  currently 


£120,000  short  of  an  automatic 
place  in  the  team.  As  he  is  not 
going  to  be  playing  in  many 
European  events  his  points- 
gathering  potential  is  now 

limited 

The  captain,  Severiano  Bal- 
lesteros, has  entertained 
thoughts  of  adopting  a play, 
mg  role  but  he  too  ttH«wi  the 
cut,  as  he  has  in  every  event 
he  has  played  this  year. 

But  both  Jose  Maria  Olaza- 
bal  and  Bernhard  Longer 
were  in  a position  to  help 
themselves  massively.  They 
are,  at  the  moment,  20th  and 
21st  respectively  in  the  list, 
and  as  both  are  among  the 
first  men  who  would  be 
picked  if  the  team  were 
sdected  in  its  entirety,  they 
would  be  doing  their  captain 
a big  flavour  by  earning  their 
way  to  automatic  selection. 

There  were  Eve  other  Euro- 
peans with  an  active  eye  on 
the  Ryder  Cup,  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie having  qualified  al- 
ready. Lee  Westwood  (12th  in 
the  list),  Sam  Torrance  (nth), 
Per-Ulrik  Johansson  (ninth), 
gin  Woosnam  (seventh)  and 
Rocca  (fifth)  could,  for  vary- 
ing reasons,  do  with  a good 

finish 


fils  week's  winners  of  a 'Cofins 
! EngRsh  Dictionary  are  Kan  Jones  of 
Narberth.  Pembrokeshire,  Graham 
i Duncan  of  Largs,  Ayrshire,  Mrs. 
Tfessa  EWott  of  Gosport,  Hampshire, 
Miss  F.  M.  FaufcMT  of  Co.  Down. 
Northern  Ireland  and  Nan  WbHonof 
Ashford,  Kant 
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25  Kind  of  resort  where 


26  Frightened  by  a number  - 
with  guns  (7)  . 

Down 


Across 


7 Increase  the  personnel  in  a 
hew  tug  (7) 

8 Sri  able  to  recall  where 
dates  can  be  found  (7) 

10  An  alto  composition  lacking 
an  established  key  (6) 

11  Con  man?  03) 

12  Groom  takes  horse  round 
Epsom  finally  (4) 


IS  Revealing  form  of 

. wrtartainmentfu? 

14  Get  put  off  before  I make  a 
■ speech  and  go  off  (11) 

18  Sixty  to  the  minute?  Not  so 
good  (6-4) 

22  Soviet  agreement  to  Navy 
repair  (4) 

28  Possible  secret  of  not 
having  to  pay  (4,4) 

24  Blood  group  (6) 


1 Where  lots  are  putqa  only 
to  be  knocked  down  (7) 

2 During  astroU,glrt  is  Bkely  to 

be  won  over  (8) 

3 Tries  to  cateh  “Points  of 
' View”  (6) 

4 it  brings  insects  to  a sticky 
end(B) 

8 American  Indian  taking  the 
ptedge(B) 

8 inexperience  producesthe 
vnwig«tfi«were(7)  . - - 
8 They  iixflcato  location  of 
damaged  decorations  {2-8) 
16  Place,  represented  as 
loaded  with  gold  (2,6) 

16  Evidence  of  a slack  washer 


17  Tetts  of  twinges  after  ' 

■ exercise  (7) 

18  His  money  may  be  well- 
eemed(7) 

28  DuB-wftted,  note,  after 
punishing  bouts  (6) 

21  Fondle— maybe  embrace 
- (6)  . 
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